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** MINOR: CORRESPONDENCE... 
—@o— 


E. M. of Bath says,.‘< Ie the Literary 
Gazette for Saturday, May 7, there is a 
notice of a new French work, ‘ Barbier’s 
Dictionary,’ in which specimens are given 


“7th 


yo t daughter and coheiress of Gilbert 
of Shrewsbury, and widow of Tho- 
mas Howard Earl of Arundel, &c. She was 
living at Amsterdam, 16th April, 1649, and 
is d to have been buried at Arundel. 





of rare anecdotes from the works of autho 

unknown, &c. The first of these is an ex- 
tract from the Life of the famous M. de 
Malesherbes, which has for me a peculiar 
degree of interest, because it is taken, nearly 


word for word, from a translation of mine, - 


printed in Edinburgli more than twenty 

ago, with my name in the title-page. 
n the year 1802 I purchased the original 
in Paris, and having translated it for my 
amusement, afterwards sent my humble vo- 
lume to the press ; being at the time, as I 
have since continued to be, for particular 
reasons, extremely anxious to know who was 
the author of Malesherbes’ Life? I shall 
feel greatly obliged to any of your Corre- 
spondents who can inform me.” 

Mr. Percy Sypwey, in answer to J. B. 
p- 386, “* begs leave to s t, that the 
arms he mentions may be of Drury, 
viz, t, ona chief Vert, the letter 
between 2 mullets Or. The family of Drury 
is well known to have had large possessions 
in the neighbourhood of Bury, and [ con- 
ceive that the difference between their arms 
and those in question, being merely the 
omission of the letter T, and the indenting 
of the chief, is less than between that coat 
and the Bacons’. The figure upon which 
this shield is placed, is su d to be that 
of Sir William Bardwell, who died in 1434. 
It is re that this figure has been re- 
paired with modern stained glass ; if this be 
correct, may not the arms have been taken 
from the coat in another window ?”—The 
Communications suggested by this Corre- 
spondent would be acceptable. 

An Op CorresponpEnT was in hopes 
that some of our friends would have favoured 
the publick with an answer respecting the 

ueries which related to the Pictures in the 
urial, and the valuable Library of Arabic 
and other MSS.—It might be of use to 
Artists and to curious Travellers, to know 
hether the celebrated Pictures of Morillo 
in the Hospital La Caridad, Seville, have 
escaped the of French revolutionary 
soldiers. —It was also that some 
friend or intance of the family wou!d 
bave. favo: us with some. account of Mr. 
Wm. Bowles, who under the direction of 
the Court of Madrid, examined and a 
upon the different mines in Spain. Has his 
, ee ——_ Le 9 translated into 
ish? It might be of particular service 
prunategnantet times. Mr Bowles 
an accoant of the p-‘valks in Spain, 
-im adester. to Dr. Cellignen, which may be 
found, signed W.B. in vol. vii. p. 77,- of 





Dodsley’s Annual Register.” 
Cuionas will be thankful to be informed 
of the exact date of the death of Alithea, 


‘ried Robert ory: 
Y 


“E.D.H. says, ** cannot solve the ques- 
tion of your Minor Correspondent S. R. M. 
but refer him to Bl 's Norfolk (folio 
edit.), vol. iii. p. 46, by which he will find 
that Edward Blundevill had a son Thomas, 
who had two wives and two daughters, Eli- 
zabeth and Patience, and that Patience mar- 
I have now before me a 
book published by this Thomas Blundeyill 
of Newton Flotman, in 1565, in ‘two parts, 
one being * The Arte of Rydynge,’ &c. and 
the other ‘ The Order of Dietynge of Horses,’ 
&ec. It is im black letter, with a curious 
title-page, and between 40 and 50 wood 
— (the whole size of the pages) of dif- 

rent bits. Printed by Wyllyam Seres, dwell- 
yng at the West end of St. Paul’s Church, 
at the sign of the Hedgehogs: The pages 
are 64 inches by 44. friend of mine met 
with it.some years since at Edinburgh, at an 
old book shop or stall, and being a Norfolk 
man bought it.” 

A Constant Reaper is anxions to obtain 
information respecting ‘‘ the father and 
grand-father of the late Robert Barnevelt, 
Esquire. These gentlemen were successively 
Apothecaries to Kings George I. and II. and 
the names of their wives and children are 
particularly desired. Mr. Robert Barnevelt 
was a younger son, and many particulars re- 

rding him have been preserved in Mr. 

ichols’s ‘ Literary Auecdotes,’ &c.; and 
a character of him, written by his friend Mr. 
Gough, was printed in vou. Lvi. p. 85. He 
had two elder brothers, who went to Hol- 
land, and it is believed died there, with- 
out issue.” 

Mr. Yates of Birmingham says; ‘¢ An 
Old Subscriber in p. 98, in soliciting infor- 
mation (which I am unable to afford) re- 
specting the family of Sir Thomas Hooke, 
bart. states, that Anne, the daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas, married William, brother 
to Sir John Swinnerton Dyer, Bart. That 
she did William Dyer is the fact. 
He was not however a brother, but, as I 
believe, a great uncle of Sir John Swinnerton 
Dyer. Some of the Dyer family are buried 
in Aldermanbury Church, London.” 

Mr. Yares’s second letter on the Ancient 
Vessel found in the Severn, shall appear in 
our [ee We beg to ackno 
Mr. Wisuan’s promise of a drawing of 
same subject, with additional information. 

ERRATA.--P. 296, b. 14, read Zoophilos; p. 
320 a, 3 from bottom and b.37 read Cumbria; p. 
386,44, read Eastingtcn ; p. 4@1 b. 9 from bottom, 
read disembarking; p. 422 a 42%, for choir read 
Shew ;_p. 463 b: 12 from bottom, read the late 
Lord Howard de Walden had assumed it in 1749, 
almost 40 years before he had acceded, et¢.; p- 

71, - read Prussian; p. 497, b, 6, for HI 
read QL. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—-@— 


On Cuear Perropicat LiTsraTuRe. 


if Ns is the golden age of literary 


and commercial enterprise. Ne- 
ver was the press more actively em- 
ween or ampler scope allowed for the 
diffusion of every species of informa- 
tion, than at the present period. As 
in the mercantile world every —_ 
tion, from the golden mines of Mexico 
to the wash-tubs of the laundry, meets 
with eager supperters; so in the lite- 
rary world, every bibliographical under- 
taking appears to receive the warmest 
encouragement. Never were publica- 
tions so numerous, or of such varied 
character. There are splendid folios 
and quartos, for the gratification of the 
rich, and humble twopenny works for 
the amusement of the poor. Dr. Mey- 
rick’s splendid volumes on Ancient 
Armour sell for twenty guineas; whilst 
the whole of Shakspeare’s Plays are 
published for twelve shillings. The 
Quarterly Review, which has obtained 
a patrician circulation, is sold for six 
shillings ; whilst the Nic Nac is bought 
by the plebeian herd for a penny; but 
the former cost 6,000/. % establish it ; 
and the latter not as many farthings ! 
Not many years ago the public were 
satisfied with annual, or monthly pub- 
lications, of a literary character; but 
now we have our weekly and even 
daily ones; some of which drag on an 
unnatural and protracted existence ; 
whilst others appear like meteoric ex- 
halations, glimmer for a moment, and 
vanish from the sight. Even their very 
being is unknown to the literary in- 
quirer. 
.. There was a time, when it was con- 
sidered, even by the most opulent book- 
ers, a gteat hazard to undertake a 
periodical’ publication. Shareholders 
were «convened, consultations. held, 
and deep calculations made before the 
Speculation could be ventured on, 
which occupied as much attention as 
a modern project for forming a railway, 


or cutting a canal. But how different 
is the spirit of enterprise now-a-days. 
After the ** Mirror of Literature” was 
established, innumerable twopenny or 
threepenny works arose in imitation, 
and at one time, we believe, there 
were upwards of sixty in existence. So 
rofitable were these speculations then 
imagiued, from their apparently flou- 
rishing condition, that every literary 
garreteer, and broken-down bookseller's 
clerk, considered the establishment of 
a twopenny —— as a new and 
certain way of realizing a fortune. In- 
deed it may be curious to the future 
historian to be enabled to draw a paral- 
lel between the projectors of trading 
companies (or at least the majority of 
them) and the planners of Nic Nacs, 
Pic Nics, Freebooters, Bagatelles, and 
scores of others. The literary schemer 
professes precisely the same objects as 
the mercantile on blic advantage 
and utility; though he entertains, at 
the same time, very different views— 
“‘ auri sacra fames.” The latter one 
imposes on the credulity of ‘share- 
holders; and whether his scheme suc- 
ceeds or not, he is sure to be the gainer ; 
for if it fails, his dupes must lose their 
money, and not the individual who 
had nothing to lose. In the former 
case the printer, stationer, and. en- 
graver, are the tools; if the literary 
adventurer succeeds, they are .perhaps 
paid ; if not, the whole goes to “ profit 
and loss accounts.’’ * ‘e 
- We shall state a case it ypoint: Two 
oungsters are out of employment. 
ne can obtain credit of the engraver 
and printer ; the other of the statione?. 
* An industrious wood engraver: hite 
—— Pee += a business " 
ove im in consequence of two- 
penny works; but unfortunately that he was 
no rag a to the ‘nuinerous failures 
of the projectors. 
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This can use the scissars and paste ; the 
other carry a board, and hawk about 
numbers. A twopenny ‘work ‘is re- 
solved on, which is to surpass all others 
for public utility and | informa- 
tion. Three thousand copies are deter- 
mined on, with every ~~ of in- 
creasing to ten thousand. ‘The cost of 
paper, print, and engraving is 16U.; the 
return for 3,000 copies 25/,; the p- 
lication, fam its superior plan an 
traordinary excellence, is confidently 
expected soon to command a sale of 
10,000 ; the expences are then caicu- 
lated at 271. and the sale returns at 
83/.; thus realizing a profit of 56/. 
week, with the mere deduction of a few 
contingencies. O ye golden dreams of 
wealth! quam m ia pectora tan- 
unt. Rejoicing at the bright pros- 
col before them, they neues usi- 
ness without further delay. The scis- 
sars and paste are in requisition ; the 
copy, patched up from all the news- 
papers of the day, is hurried into the 
privter’s hands; an old design is given 
to the wood engraver, and paper arrives 
from the stationer’s sufficient for the 
first month; at the end = — 
rompt payment is promised to eac 
are ot In the D re time; an ob- 
scure bookseller is appointed, placards 
are posted, and boards are carried along 
the public streets. The first number 
is issued ; public sensation, of course, 
is great! the. sale glorious! fervet 
opus; the second number is as pros- 
perous as could be expected! no doubt 
of the demand increasing; the third 
appears, and then the fourth. Now 
comes “ the wiuier of their discon- 
tent ;""—the tradesmen demand the 
ment of their bills, as per agree- 
oat 3 our adventurers are sat 
they request the bookseller’s account of 
the sale, and an advance of the cash in 
hand, apprehending that the least de- 
Jay tend to rain.a work, which,’ 
they confidently presume, is advancing 
to the pinnacle of popularity. The 
account is made up; when, lo! it 
stands thus: 
No. 1. sold 1600 copies to £. s. 
the litde shops, &c. at 
14d. each (trade price) 10 0 
No. II. sold 900 - 5 12 
No. IIL. sold Ga0- 4 1 
No.1V,sold320 .- - 2 0 
b¥OF 21:13 
Detlact 10 per cent. for : 
- commission - 


SlOwWGaS x 


2 3 


19 10 44 
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The balance will thus stand : 


Dr. 

To printing four numbers 

, at 16. wait a 64 0 °0 
‘o printing posting 
aliniote: and other con- 


tingenctts - - 10 10 0 
74 10 
Cr. 
By cash, forcopies sold 39 10 44 
By “* Benefit of the Act!" 5419 74 





£74 10 O 


Thus vanishes all their airy schemes 
for realizing wealth: thys ts the too 
confiding tradesman defrauded; and 
thus does the ephemeral trash, which 
signalizes the present age, vanish like a 
spark, after a few weeks existence ; 
whilst to the public the projectors are 
never known or heard of, and are gene- 
rally too conteasptible to excite inquiry, 

Some of these ephemerals have not 
been so fortunate as to exist a month, 
Either the speculation was considered 
too hopeless, or the projector could not 
obtain credit for a second number ; for 
instance, the “ History of the Crimes 
of the Popes and Cardinals of Rome,” 
price 3d, was announced for publica. 
tion every fortnight, in opposition to 
Cobbett’s “‘ History of the Reforma 
tion.” A second number never ap- 
peared; and why? because the pa- 

rand pripting for 1,000. copies, in; 
cluding the cover, exceeded 8/:; and 
the return for 300 copies, deducting 
trade profits, amounted to 2/, 10s.! 

Sometimes it happens that a two- 

nny work, when in a rapid decline, 
is knavishly tepnsferred to anew pro, 
prietar for a few "path and he has 
the satisfaction of ‘* coming in at the 


death,” and witnessing its last strug- 
gle, Some time ago there was a daily 
ublication, call the ‘“ Curious 


an,” which was sold by hawkers in 
the street for 1d. The proprietor had 
the modesty to ask 1001, for the copy- 
right, and the next week it was 7: 
— becayse 100 per diem) were not 
sold. 

Notwithstanding the evanescent na- 
ture of these cheap periodicals, many of 
which are here a ne in a week or 
two, there are some which haveassumed, 
arespectable character from their perma- 
nency, extensive sale, and respectabi- 
lity of the pablisbers. They promise 
fair, from all appearances, to be ** hand- 


ed down to other times ;” whilst some 
of them, which are now struggling on, 
may 
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may seon give up the ghost ; and with- 
out some permanemt record may be 
consigned to eternal eblivion. For 
this reason, we cannot, , Ten. 
der a better service tothe future biblio- 
grapher, than to record the princi 
ones vow inexistence. This will form 
a kind of C: in continuation of 
the Quarterly and Monthly Publica- 
tions enumerated in vol, xc1t. ii, p. 
352, 353. Fer this purpose ‘we com- 
mence with the prototype of the whole, 
which, we believe, has been the mest 
successfu 


The “ Masrzor or Lireraturs, 
AMUSEMENT, AnD INsTRucTIOx,” 
is the most popular of all the cheap 
weekly works, Its pages are devoted 
to original matter and selections from 
pod a aeaag and publications of the 
week. 


The “ Porrrotio” was a short 
time since superior to the Mirror both 
in plates and contents; but the bank- 


ruptcy of the isher has con- 
siderably ined he in yalue; and 


unless its ancient spirit be revived, 

it will probably, though deserving of 

» be soon discontinued.-— 

*“ Hive,” when on the eve of 

extinetjon, was incorporated with the 
Portfolio. 

The * Nie Nac,” a penny publi- 
cation, caunot pussibly continue long; 
as it is mot met with at more than 
three shops in London, and is not pub- 
lished till about “ three months after 
date.” 

** Oxserry’s Dramatic Brocra- 
PHY,” price (hree-pence each number, 
is principally supported by its excellent 
copper-plates, which are now, how- 
ever, becoming inferior to what they 
were. Its contents consist of a me- 
moir of some distinguished performer 
whose portrait is given, some theatrical 
anecdotes, and generally a few laugh- 
able epigrams. 

The “* Diorama” costs sixpence ; 
but as it is one of a series which may 
be regarded as the precursors of the 

resent two-penny publications, it may 

mentioned here. It is one of the 
most entertaining works of the kind. 
and abounds in excellent tales (origi 
we believe) which are stated to have 
been collected on the Continent. 

The “ Eycxcrorspia oF Awec- 
pote and Wir” is amusing ;. but we 
fear that its late rise of price, from two 
to three-pence, will prove fatal to its 
sale. It consists of amusing anecdotes, 
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ticles from popular magazines. 

The “ Univensat Soncster,” is 
a collection of the most popular songs ; 
bat these are so frequently worthtess 
that its purchaser must expect to 6nd 
at least two of nonsense to one 
of sense. plates by Cruikshank 
ere admirable, though wo arach like 
earieatures. 

The * Lowpos Sracs” is one of 
the best and cheapest publications ex- 
tant. For the small priee of -three- 
pence it furnishes the reader with the 
choicest productions of the British Dra- 
matic authors, and in some cases it has 
gone to considerable expense for copy- 
right. Ifthe publishers proceed ast 
have begun, these handsome volumes 
will far surpass, in elegant appearance 
and chea , ali the other editions of 
the flowers of the British Drama. 
The plays are printed as they are acted; 
and passages omitied in represen- 
tation are wholly strack out. A simi+ 
lar edition of the Parisian $ would 
do honour to a French publisher, and, 
we think, meet with patronage on both 
sides the channel. 

The “ Lowponw Stace Edition of 
SHAKSPEARE,” is worthy of the Bard 
of Avon. To render it still more at- 
tractive, the publishers announce their 
intention of giving, at its’ conclusion, 
interesting notices of various particulars 
relating to Shakspeare, illustrated with 
elegant wood-cuts. 

** Howe’s Evsry-pay Book, or 
Guide to the Year,” is not so much 
what it professes to be, as the store- 
house ofa variety of curious literature, 
which renders its always enter- 
taining. It abounds with interesting 
notices of rural sports in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and recollec- 
tions of ancient customs. To illustrate 
these, wood-cut views are given, which 
will be invaluable to the future anti- 
quary; and indeed the whole work will 
be worth more fifty years hence than 
how. 

The “ Drama” is but a poor con~ 
cern; and unless the ancient editor 
again conducts it, it will soon sink to 
the * tomb of all the Capulets.” 

The “ Ints” is a cheap magazine 
and review, which never aspires above 
mediocrity, and will not long continue 
to hold its head above water. The 
proprietor seems to be an enterprising 
publisher. It is a pity he has not met 
with better writers. 


The 
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The “ Mirror or THe Cuurcn” 
is of about the same calibre as the Iris. 

The “* Mecuanrc’s Macazine,” 
and the “ Mecuantc’s Recisrer,” 
with the “ Recister oF ARTs AND 
Scrzncss,” are all cheap, interesting, 
and useful works. ‘Their publication, 
and the establishment of the Mecha- 
nic’s Institute, will render future work- 
men as superior to the present, as the 
present are to those of a hundred years 
since. 

The “ Purrir” is in plan excel- 
lent, but in execution mediocre. The 
editor is in fact too evangelical to be 
impartial in his selections. 

e “Seaman's RecorDER” is a 
narration of curious and interesting 
shipwrecks, and is, as far as it has pro- 
ceeded, very excellent. 

“ Kwarp anp Batpwin’s New- 
GATE CALENDAR” is by far the worst 
publication that could be chosen for a 
reprint. The plates are excellent, the 
contents disgusting. 

The “ Memorrs or Lorp Byron” 
not only comprise an interesting ac- 
count of the life of the noble poet, but 
the most beautiful passages in his wri- 
tings. When completed, it will form 
a most excellent and interesting vo- 
lume. 

The “ Terriric Rectster ” is a 
collection of murders, earthquakes, 
plagues, and eruptions. It may answer 
very well for those who like to “ sup 
full on horrors,” but those who prefer 
pleasure to fright had better keep their 
money in their pockets. 

** Lecenps OF TERROR” consist of 
all the most approved raw-head and 
bloody-bone stories that have been 
lately published. One nuinber is enongh 
for any sensible reader, who will enjoy 
a hearty laugh at the absurd horrors of 
these “‘ Legends.” It is a great re- 
proach to the literature of Germany, 
that most of these nursery-tales are 
translated from that language. 

* EnpLess ENTERTAINMENT” is 
far superior to *‘ Legends of Terror,” 
but is not half so amusing as it would 
be, if the editor would trust to. the re- 
sources of himself and his correspond- 
ents, or abridge the sterling tales of his 
own country, as ‘* Waverley,” &c. in- 
stead of the wild nonsense of Germany, 
which he ought to introduce very spar- 


i indeed. 
“ny, “ Lirerary Maener”  dis- 


plays considerable originality in its asti- 
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cles; indeed it does not profess to be 
a mere compilation. Sometimes slight 
Reviews are introduced ; and it gene- 
rally embraces literature of a light de- 
scription. On the whole it may ‘be 
considered as one of the most respect- 
able of the kind; but we doubt whe- 
ther it pays its expences; and its ex- 
om much longer is very problema- 
tical. ’ 

The “Lrxeuist,” or Weekly In- 
structions in the French and German 
Languages, is intended to teach these 
Languages without the aid of a mas- 
ter. How far ‘it is likely to succeed, 
the purchasers can judge best ; for our 
parts, we consider it as preposterous 
as acompany would be for teaching 
languages by steam. 

The “* Meprcaxt ApvIsER” and the 
“‘CHEMIST”’ are very useful; but the 
most spirited and valuable production 
of this class is the *‘ Lancet ;” a work 
of considerable popularity, in conse- 
quence of the prosecution by Mr. Aber- 
nethy, for the publication of his Lec- 
tures at St. Bartholemew’s Hospital. 

There are various Theatrical Perio- 
dicals, such as the “* Theatrical Ob- 
server,” the “* Dramatic Weekly Re- 
gister,” &c. The former of these ‘is 
very popular; and is published daily. 
It contains, besides the Bills of the 
Play, spirited critiques on the per- 
formances at the Royal theatres. One 
thousand Copies of this are daily sold. 
The latter is chiefly compiled from the 
former ; and is well tronized. 

The “Lonpow Mecuanics Re- 
GISTER” is perhaps better suited for 
general circulation among the work- 
ing classes, than any cheap publica- 
tion extant. 

In addition to these periodical works, 
several old standard publications of our 
language have been issued in twopenny 
and threepenny numbers ; among others 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
British Novellist, Plutarch’s Lives, 
Tales of the Genii, Cook’s Voyages, 
Cowper's Poems, Hume’s History of 
England, &c. There are also, in cheap 
weekly numbers, the Popular Encyclo- 
pedia, Biographical Dictionary, Stew- 
art’s Dictionary of Architecture, 4 

AN 


Mr. Ursay, 
AVING been induced ‘to look 


Oxford, June 19. 


over the recent Edition of War- 
ton’s History of English Poetry, Ame 
a lit 








nas~ 
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a little surprised, that in the Editor’s 
Preface, there should be so violent an 
attack on a man, who, with all his 
failings, bas. merited so well of the Li- 
terary world as the late Josern Rit- 
son, and that this attack should lead 
to the support of opinions, which, with 
regard-to the mode of editing our old 
English Minstrelsy, may, if acted on, 
only lead us back to errors, the ex- 
anple of Ritson might teach us to 
avoid. In defending Warton, did his 
Editor think such a task requisité, the 
character of his Adversary might have 
been canvassed, without violating so 
outrageously the maxim De mortuis 
&c. and, the strictures on him confined 
within the bounds of literary discus- 
sion. For by what right can any cri- 
tic summon the religious sentiments 
or private habits of an author to his 
tribunal, or by what measure does he 
mete out his judgment, when such to- 
pics interfere with the literary ques- 
tion on which he is alone authorised 
to speak? The harmless raillery of 
Dr. Leyden can be received with a 
smile, but when a similar charge is 
expressed in ‘good set terms,’ and at 
a time when the departure of the in- 
dividuals to whom it bears any refer- 
ence ought to induce us to weigh im- 
partially the balance, it must be con- 
sidered altogether unnecessary and un- 
called for. That Ritson has much to 
answer for, is granted. That his 
warmth of temper hurried him often 
into expressions and language wholly 
inconsistent with propriety; that his 
remarks on Warton were strained by 
a spirit of ill-nature unpardonable at 
the present day ; that his peculiar Or- 
thography (in which, however, he errs 
with men of acknowledged genius, 
such as Pinkerton and Mitford) could 
only expose him to ridicule ; all these 
‘ crying sins’ are admitted to the ful- 
lest extent. But are there no redeem- 
ing merits in the benefits which Rit- 
son for the space of ‘ twenty years’ con- 
ferred on the world of letters; and are 
we to look with indifference on the 
volumes which issued from his hands, 
because they betray errors, more of 
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passion than of intellect? .Notwith- 
ies all the excelleneies and in- 
disputable claim to our a se pos- 
sessed by the ‘ History of English Poe- 
try,” that there were faults mingled in 
that work, of a description which in 
some measure lessened its value, can- 
not be denied. It was to oppose these 
growing errors, the offspring of mis- 
judgment and carelessness, then ren- 
dered formidable by the united ex- 
ample of men like Perey and Warton, 
that Ritson ventured to raise his voice, 
and reduce ‘the lax opinions enter- 
tained on the subject,’ to order and 
method ; and had he not done so, it 
may be questioned, whether, even at 
carey we should not still have been 
linded by the false principles advanced 
by his opponents. The liberties taken 
by the Bishop of Dromore in editing 
the ‘ Reliques,’ must, in the eyes of 
every Antiquary and Glossographist, 
as well as of every genuine admirer of 
our Ancient Bards, reduce very much 
the authority and use of his volumes, 
and had Ritson been the Editor of the 
— contained in the Bishop’s MS. _ 
olio*, we should have been more per- 
fectly satisfied of the fidelity of the 
excerpts. Warton erred more from 
negligence than from any wish to 
modernize the language of his copy; 
yet, however favourably we may speak 
of his literary acquirements and ele- 
nce of mind, in point of accuracy, 
e is very inferior to Ritson, and 
any one who will take the trouble to 
verify any of Warton’s transcripts with 
the originals, will own that the epithet 
of ‘ habitual blunders,’ however coarsely 
expressed, comes nearer the truth than 
any laboured panegyric in defence of 
them. In Glossography, it is not mere 
inaccuracy, but want of knowledge 
that characterises Warton’s work, and 
the only excuse that can be offered for 
the interpretation of ‘a faucon brode,’ 
and similar sphalmata, is the one made 
by Dr. Johnson, when he interpreted 
the postern of a horse to be its knee :— 
‘ Ignorance ! Madam, pure ignorauce !” 
The Editor of Warton, however un- 
willing to own this, by his own fre- 





* It is rather a curious fact, that Dr. Percy, 
Warton, had actually intended to bequeath his 


vious to Ritson’s attack on himself and 
S. folio to Mr. R., thinking, as he himself 


owned, * it could not be in better hands ;’ but he afterwards changed his mind, and the MS. 
still remains at'some future period to be properly examined and collated, that we may un- 
derstand the extent of those innovations which the late Editor of Warton has thought 


proper in his Preface to vindicate, 
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mae emerlations, and by those of 
eminent Antiquaries adduced in 
his notes, would at enee lead us in this 

of Warton’s bierary estimate, to 
side with Ritson, whose Glossographi- 
eal corrections are always of value, aud 
whese four errors in a quarto velume 
ef 463 so avithimetieally assign- 
ed to him, are so far from being a 
blot, that were there only a. similar 
Duaiber i every quarte the press sends 
forth, posterity might have ample rea- 
sen for congratulation. 

These minuéie of criticism ean only 
be met by parallel minuteness, parti- 
eularly when they border on error 
themselves, as I believe to be the ease 
with respect to the vote of interroga- 
tien after Ritson’s emendation of El- 
lis’s mistake in the line, ‘ Nys he but 
a Wreeche?” kn another instance, 
from too anxious a desire to east a:shur 
ow Ritson’s abilities, the Editor him- 
self bas affixed an erroneous construc- 
tion to a simple assertion. Warton, 
in speaking of Thomas of Erceldoun, 
the supposed author of ** Sir Tristram,” 

uoves. from a MS. in the Bodleian 
ibeasy, ‘‘ among the theological works 
of Joha Lawern, monk of Worcester, 
and siudent in theology at Oxford 
abeut the year 1448, a fragment of an 
Eaglish poem, which begins thus: 
« Joly ehepert af Askeldowne’.” 


‘Phe Editor adds. in a note, “[Mr. 
Ritson has said. of this poem, that ¢ it 
was found impracticable [by him] to 
make out mere then the first two 
lines’.]” ‘Fhe evident meaning of this 
is: ta infer that Mr. Ritsom eould not 
read the MS., and so I certainly un- 
derstood it. But on referring to the 
MS, in question (Bodl, 692, fol. 2, b.) 
I soon discovered: the cause of the im- 
practicability, vie. on account of the 
remainder of the leaf containing the 

m being torn away,.a circumstance, 
of which: the Editor of Warton, it ap- 
pears, could net. have been.aware. The 
actual remains of this ballad, (which 
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has not the remotest reference to the 
Ruymer*,) stand thus in the MS, 

Jo ‘te [shepherd} of Ascheli’ down’ 
poe fae tet nay al th [this] town’ 
lord’ wy, wy, c” [&e.] lord’ wher’ he gozth t. 
Aloue' what...aest’ th" } schep’te for al thy 


dupe e my mylke a way, go thy way, good 
£0, 
for ryzt her’ of getest” th nay. 


cones our” cowe, 
seoccecceses thy way good rown’de Robyn 
++ seegee [th] y way go. 

It may be remarked, that Warton’s 
change of the letters ch into k (who, 
however, merely copies from the Ca- 
talog. MSS. Angl. et Hib. p. 13%) 
completely vitiates the pronunciation 
of the name of this place, and the ob- 
vious etymology we may assign it, both 
of which errors the accuracy of Ritson 
avoided. In the account also of John 
Lawerne, there is the same careless 
inattention. Lawerne was not sim- 
ply a student, but a doctor of theology, 
and public lecturer at Oxford, as a 
pears from several passages of the us. 
particularly f. 33, where he writes, 
* Gra [gratia] Joh. Lawern’, ad api- 
cem doctoratus Oxon’.” And from the 
fotlowing colophon, f. 163 :—* Expli- 
ciu’t lee’cones [lectiones] ordinarie M. 
[magistri] Jo. Lawern’, Sacre pagine 
p’fessoris, edite et pubce [publica] lecte 
in Scolis theologie Oxon’. An®@ dni 
MP cece.® xl.° octavo et nona.” 

The verses cited are not at all con- 
nected with the subject of the MS. 
but inserted on a Munk space, as are 
also the following unconnected lines 
at fol. 87: 

* Grette- Crakers, praters, swereres, nou‘ 

nor] Bosteres be 
Men off religion ouzt notte fort ben’, [for to 
The Rewle off Seynt Benette welle stude [un- 
derstood] and ou’ seyn.’ 
And although Lawerne might have 
scribbled them in a moment of lei- 
sure, it is not probable he was the 
author. 
Quoad hoc, Rirson1anus. 









* There were several otlier writers who: bore # somewhat similar name, from the place 
of their birth or residence, (perhaps Ashdown in Essex, the Assandun of Sax. Chron.) 
have seen a MS. fragment of a theological treatise, with this notice at the end, “Explicit 
Ascheliioune,’ who is probably the same.person.mentioned by Leland in vol. 1v. p. 294,-0f 
hit Gollectanea, (Bodl. 5106.) as. Ashedunus Dominicanus. There are-also in the Bodleian 
some aatronomical.and.other tracts of John Eschendun, fellow. of: Merton College, who-lived 


im.the middle of the fourteenth. century. 


. MSS. Digby. 176. 225. Bodl. 369. 


+ These thiree lines: form. but one in the MSS, 


¢ ‘Of love what earnest thou shepherd.’ (?) 


Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, June }. 
win this you receive a View of 
the Gateway or Postern to the 
Abbey of Waltham, in Essex, with a 


distan rete the Abbey Church, 


(see ; . 
With the exception of the nave of 
the Abbey Church (which was con- 
ae into hg A ge —. at. the 
eformatio on), the gate e re 
sented is all that Hndiad oF this cace 
famous Abbey. ‘As the revenues of 
this. monastery were large, the mem- 
bers of it lived in suitable magnificence, 
and were frequently visited. by our 
Kings, particularly by Henry III. The 
arms. OF England during his réign re- 
main on the Gateway. 
* "The Abbot of Waltham: was one of 
the 28 in this kingdom’ who’ were 
styled Mitred Abbots, and sat the 20th 
in order in the Great Council of the 
Nation. seats hy — with 
very great and special pfivi and 
emaiiiak, as expressed “4 their Char- 
ters, in Dugdale’s Monasticon. From 
its first foundation, it was a Royal 
Chapel, sabject to no Archbishop or 
Bishop, only to the See of Rome and 
the King. Since the Reformation, the 
Church has been under the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of London, and his Com- 


Sir Anthony Denny, a favourite of — 


Henry VIII. and one of his Privy 
Chamber, obtained a grant of the de- 
mesnes of the Abbey ; and in the latter 
end of Elizabeth’s reign, Sir Edward 
Denny built a mansion on the site of 
the A , which was pulled down in 
1770. ours, &e. Ss: 
Mr. Ursay, "Tee ta 

‘HE following is an Old on the 
death of Ratcrirrs, Earl of Der- 
WENTWATER, who was asa 
Traitor, on Tower-hill, Feb. 24, 1716. 
It was one of the most popular in its 
day, in the None ng ee End a 
after the event w it 

ree bed taken place. I took it 
down from the dictation of an old per- 
son who had learned it from her father. 
In its oral descent, from generation to 
generation, it had got a little ¢or- 
rupted. Buta friend of mine 
has assisted me in restoring it to some- 





’ © A View of the Chureb is "engraved: in 
vol. uxVvB2. p. 277. - | 
Gant. Mac. June, 1895. 


thing like poetical propriety. My dic- 
tator could ‘eat go flather than the 17th 
verse, and supposed that it ended there ; 
which seemed defective. The four 
t verses are now added to give a 
finish. There~is a pathetic simplicity 
iti the song at once affecting and in- 
teresting; and which renders it, I think, 
deserving of preservation in your co- 
lumns. G. H. 
King George he did a letter write, 
And sealed it up with gold, 
And sent it to'Lord Derwentwater, 
To read it if he could. 


He sent his letter by n0 post, 
mpanyleh. ted md 

But sent it by a gallant Knight, 
As e'er did combat wage. 

The first = perk my Lord Jook'd on, 
Struck him with strong cues : 


The second more alarming stil 
Made tears fall from his eyes. 


He called up his stable groom, 
Saying, ‘‘ Saddle me well my steed ; 
For | must up to London go, 
Of me there seems great need.” 


His lady hearing what he said, 
As she in child-bed lay, 
Cry'd, ** My dear Lord, pray, make your 
will 
Before you go away.” 
**T'll leave to thee, my eldest son, 
My houses and my land ; 
I'll leave to thee my younger son, 
Ten thousand pounds in hand. 


*¢ }'ll leave to thee, my lady gay, 
My lawful married wife, 
A third part of my whole estate, 
- “To keep thee a lady’s life.” 
He knelt him down by her bed-side, 
And kissed her lips so sweet ; 
The words that pass’d, alas, presaged ! 

They never more should meet. 


, aquene aie his stable groom, 
lea ying » “* Bring me out my steed, 
» For apn naan 
. » With instant haste and speed.” 
. He took the reins into his hand, 
ee oot Sek 
tings from off” drop’t ; 
Tie noes peah’'d cutend tod 
He had but ridden miles two.or thgee, 


The loss sind ladies of London town, 
A traitor they did him call 
‘ «A traitor!” 
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** A traitor!” Lord Derwentwater said, 
*¢ A traitor! how can I be, 

Unless for keeping five hundred men, 
Fighting for King Jemmy ?” 

Then started forth a grave old man, 
With a broad-mouth’d axe in hand. 

**Thy head, thy head, Lord Derwent- 

water ; 

Thy head’s at my command.” 

*« My head, my head, thou grave old man 
My head I will give thee: , 

Here’s a coat of velvet on my back, 
Will surely pay thy fee, 

But Rive me leave,” Derwentwater said, 
‘To speak words two or three ; 

Ye lords and ladies of London town, 
Be kind to my lady. 

* Here’s a purse of fifty sterling pounds ; 
Pray give it to the poor : 

Here’s one of forty-five beside, 
You may dole from door to door.” 

He laid his head upon the block, 
The axe was sharp and strong ; 

The stroke that cut his sufferings short, 
His memory cherished long. 

Thus fell proud Derwent’s ancient lord, 
Dread victim to the laws ; 

His lands fell forfeit to the Crown, 
Lost in the Stuart’s cause. 

His weeping widow’s drooping heart 
With sorrow burst in twain ; 

His orphan children, outcast spurn’d, 
Deep felt th’ attainted stain. 

The Derwent’s far-famed Lake alone, 
It’s noble name retains, 

And of the title, thence extinct, 
Sole monument remains, 


—@— 

Mr. Ursax, Muirtown, May 23. 
I HAVE perused an account of the 
figures engraved upon Belzoni's 
famous Soros, found in the Valley of 
Kings, in which the writer, with great 
propriety, supposes that the history of 
the Deluge is engraved ; the persons 
drowned, and drowning, and the zig- 
zag representation of the element of 
water covering a temple or edifice, the 
number of the persons saved, the ark, 
&c. &c. can, I think, leave no doubt 
that this representation has been made 
when the ‘catastrophe of the’ Deluge 
was in fresh remembrance ; and that it 
ony describes it. The representation 
of what the writer terms the beetle 
holding in his claws a disk; with which 
he flutters over the waters, is what 
i | occupies my attention; and 
ill, thinks clearly shew that what is 
mistaken for the beetle, is really. the 
scompion, OF sign into which the sun 





‘[Jane, 


of Belzoni’s Soros. 


enters the 23d of October. The disk 
does not, as the writer states, mean the 
sun, but represents the great comet gf 
1680, which was in perihelion t 
very year of the Deluge, as stated in 
the margins of our Bibles ; and which, 
as I have before fully stated in a series 
of letters in your valuable publication, 
was described in the ancient tian 
Mythology, under the type of the 
Pheenix, (which likewise signified én- 
undation, renovation), and which is dif- 
ferently described as visiting the sun 
every 600 or 540 years ; the fair mean 
or average of which is just about the 
period of the comet’s revolution every 
575 or 576 years. 1 humbly, but anx- 
iously, and earnestly beg to press upon 
the attention of the learned the vast 
force of all these, and many other cir- 
cumstances, all corroborating so won- 
derfully each other; and the utter im- 
possibility of their being the result of 
accident; the nearest approach of this 
tremendous comet to the earth’s orbit, 
must be when in the scorpion (Octo- 
ber,) or in the sagittary ( ovember). 
On the 7th of November, 1680, it 
over and very near the earth’s 
orbit, only 400,000 miles to the north ; 
and it has ever been believed that the 
Deluge took place in the latter end of 
Autumn, a fact which many traditions 
fully establish. This letter cannot 
bring into one view all the train of ad- 
ditional facts which I have stated to 
establish this so evident and import- 
ant catastrophe, and its real cause. 
That the early Egyptians, from whom 
Moses, who was an tian, has 
taken his general and short account, 
have been acquainted with it, there 
can be no dispute ; and their adopti 
a comet for the emblem of delage a 
renovation, as Sir William Drummond 
states, must of itself leave no doubt of 
it: ‘The comet has deluged the globe by 
its attraction when in perihelion, and. 
appearing in its full blaze in aphelion, 
has, after that great event, been taken 
by the small number of survivors as the 
emblem of renovated nature. [ like- 
wise strongly suspect that the winged 
globe, so constantly the emblem of the 
most ancient veadples in Egypt, alludes 


to, and is placed to deprecate an event 
which must have occupied the attention 
of the early priests and astronomers of 
all the eastern religions, as the recent, 
and by far the most notable inter- 


H. R. D. 
: Mr. 


ference of the Deity. 
Yours, &c. : 














1825.) ___ Error in Shakspeare's King John confirmed. 
1.17» ber 1216, in his way into Lincoln- 


Mr. Ursan, ~*~... 
]* the Minor Correspondence of 
; r February Magazine, you say, 
*«W. H. begs us to point out a cor- 
raption which all the editors of Shaks- 

re have suffered to creep into the 
Pia of King John (if the error is not 
Shakspeare’s own); Act 5, Scene 6, 
Swineshead' Abbey they call Swine- 
stead; and so say the actors. What 
makes the error worse is, that there is 
in Lincolnshire a place called Swines- 
tead, and where King John was taken 
ill, but it is 25 miles from Swine- 
shead.”"—What authority W. H. has 
for making the place where the Kin 
was taken ill Swinestead, instead o 
Swineshead, I cannot tell; nor from 
what source he derives his supposed 
fact that it was so. A slight inspection 
of any correct map of Lincolnshire will 
point out, and I think fully explain the 
error, that it was not at the former 
lace instead of the latter where the 
King rested on the first night after his 
narrow escape and perilous passage of 
the Washes, which he experienced 
after leaving Lynn. All authors that 
I have consulted upon this hitherto un- 
settled matter in dispute, clearly point 
out that it was certainly at Swines- 
head Abbey, and not at Swinestead, 
Of all the writers who have mentioned 
this circumstance, I know of none of 
more weight, or worthy of implicit 
belief and credit, than the late Mr. 
Gough, in his Additions to Camden's 
Britannia, article Lincolnshire, folio. 
He says, *‘the Long Wash between 
Lynn and Boston was formerly tra- 
velled, and here King John lost his 
baggage, the memory of which is pre- 
served by the corner of a bank between 
Cross-Keys Wash and Lynn, called 
King’s Corner.” He further says, 
“The King went from Lynne in Oc- 
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shire, and with his whole army cross- 
ed the Washes, which part the two 
counties. The tide coming up the 
Well-stream®, which at high water 
overflows the Washes, put him in 
such imminent danger, that he hard 
escaped with his life, having lost all 
his baggage. He arrived on the night 
of October 11, at Swineshead, and af- 
ter staying there a day or two, set out 
on horseback for Sleafords, the castle 
of which was at that time in his hands. 
He was forced to betake himself to a 
litter, and in Sleaford was roughly han- 
dled by a dysentery. Next day he was 
carried to Newark Castle+, then also 
in his hands, where he died a few days 
after.” It is admitted by all authors 
who have written the account of the 
reign and actions of this King, that 
he certainly did cross both the Washes. 
I shall endeavour to point out his 
line of march from his first crossing 
the Great Wash; and likewise the se- 
veral stations at which he stopped from 
his first entrance and passage through 
this part of Lincolnshire, until his ar- 
rival at Newark Castle; and show the 
improbability of his ever being at 
Swinestead instead of Swineshead Ab- 
bey. I shall begin with his journey 
when he had crossed the Great Wash, 
and consider it as the base of a triangle 
at East, following him and observin 
the several stations at which he ce lor 
till his arrival in a litter (as Mr. Gough 
says) at Newark Castle, the final ter- 
mination of the Western point, when 
death prevented him from forming or 
fulfilling any more turbulent schemes 
of disturbing the repose of the nation 
and mankind. From the great fatigue 
and danger he had experienced in cross- 
ing the Washes, it would seem to be 
highly necessary that some point for 





1 Swineshead Abbey was founded for Cistertians by Robert de Greslie, in 1134. 
(Gough.) There are no remains now left of this once elegant and magnificent building. 


Near its site is erected a considerable mansion, the residence of —— 


See vol. 1xx1x. 232. 


thrope, esq.— 


2 Stukeley, I. It. 17,—Fluvius qui dicitur Wellstreme.—M. Paris, p. 287.—Dr. Brady, 


. 516, from Dugdal 


e’s History of Imbank. p. 256 and 300, says this was the river Ouse, 


f he means the first Wash, it was the Nene; and if the latter or small Wash, it is the 


Welland. 


3 The Castle of Sleaford was built in the year 1112, by Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln. 


It is now reduced to an inconsiderable heap of falling 


stones and rubbish, which onl 


ints out to the curious traveller the building which at one time contained the boty 
ing John, on his journey to the interior of the kingdom. 


* Newark (formerly Novum 


for such it continued till the period of the rebellion. Janies 1. in his Progresses 


always stopped a night or two there. 


» or the 


reign of King Stephen. There are but small remains left of this paaety Oe royal mansion } 


New Work) Castle was built here in fhe 
6 


rest 
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rest and quietness should present ie was mung inferior fo travel on to the 


at as little distance as might be. This 

lace I conceive. to be no other than 
S wineebueid Abbey. Thedistance from 
the first or Great Wash to the above 

lace is about twenty miles; to Slea- 
Ford Castle eleven more; and from 
thence to Newark, the distance would 
be about twenty miles, making the to- 
tal of little more than fifty miles upon 
this line, from his first entrance in 
Lincolnshire, until he reached his 
final termination of his life aud jour- 
= together at Newark, 

t will now be necessary that I en- 
deavour to show and give my opinion 
that the King did not go to Swine- 
stead. I shall therefore offer such 
reasons, which I hope will be thought 
nearly conclusive upon that head.—If 
this Ticsiacelh had intended to have 
taken this place (Swinestead) in his 
road to Newark, he could not have 
passed both the Washes; nor indeed 
was it necessary that he should have 
done, as the smaller one would be out 
of his road some miles more to the 
West of the line. For when he had 
crossed the Great Wash which sepa- 
rates Norfolk from Lincolnshire, he 
would have to pass through the towns 
of Holbeach, Spalding, Bourne, and 
from thence to Grimsthorpe and 
Swinestead, making the distance where 
he first crossed the water about forty 
miles; and as it is admitted by most 
historians that Sleaford Castle was 
then in his hands, he must of course 


come down from Swinestead upon that. 


line to march to Newark, or else take 
Grantham and other intermediate 
towns, before he reached his final des- 
tination ; all this would greatly aug- 
ment the length of his journey, and 
of course add much to his present diffi- 
culties both of body and mind, To add 
to the improbability of his going by this 
road, History is entirely silent; for as 
there was at Spalding an Abbey, one 
at Bourne’, and another at Vaudey’, or 
De valle dei, this latter was about four 
miles distant from Swinestead, yet au- 
thors are totally silent that he was ever 
heard of ut these several places. To 
add to his other difficulties, this road 


other whfta“I shall point out. He 
would have to pass over when he got 
beyond Spalding, a track of low, 


marshy, and broken ground, which * 


extended about ten or twelve miles in 
a direct line to the place of his sup- 
posed first day’s journey, besides aug- 
menting the distance considerably. 


This I think is most unlikely. That a - 


man would make choice of bad roads 
in preference to good ones, and longer 
distance, which would of course retard 
and prolong the time, will not admit of 
a doubt, but that the King did take 
Swineshead Abbey, and not Swines- 
tead, appears pretty clearly to have 
been the case. That there is a mistake 
which is yet uncorrected in many re- 
spectable publications, is certain; but 
whether it is to be attributed to Shaks- 
peare or his transcribers, is at this day 
very uncertain: it was an easy one to 
make, in the carelessness perhaps of 
some person not having a sufficient 
knowledge of places in the county; to 
mistake the letter ¢ for that of A, is I 
think a pretty clear proof it was so. 

Such, Mr. Urban, are my thoughts 
and opinion upen this long unsettled 
point, and if | have thrown any addi- 
tional light upon this subject, I shall 
feel considerable pleasure. 

Some years ago J visited all the prin- 
cipal places along both the roads, and 
am pretty well acquainted with most 
of the local situations likewise, and 
upon considering all these points in 
dispute, I am strongly inclined to be- 
lieve that Swineshead ought to be the 
true reading instead of Swinestead. 

Yours, &c. INVESTIGATOR. 


CorRESPONDENCE oF Dr. Parr. 


HAT Dr. Parr was heartily en- 

: ae in the desirable undertak- 

ing noticed in p. 388, will appear b 

the following extracts from tpt 

Doctor’s Familiar Letters : 

** Hatton, Oct. 14, 1814. 

** My enlightened, truly-honest, and 
much respected Friend, 

“Though recovering slowly from a 

dangerous carbuncle in my left arm, 





5 This Priory was made devizen, and at last an Abbey, by Edward IV. and valued at 
7671, per annum. Tau, 251. All that now remains are some cottages with Gothic win- 
dows, and part of the church and gateway.—Gough.—See vol. Lxx:x. p. 11. 

6 Bourn. Here was formerly an Abbey, of which there are some small remains.—See 


vol, LXXIX. p, 232. 


7 Vaudey, or De Valle Dei Abbey, in the park of Edenham parish, was founded for Cis- 
tertians about 1147, removed from Bitham, valued at 1240. grid at the Dissolution. 


Tan. 265. 


and 
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and afflicted sorely with inflammation 
and tumour from a.violent erysipelas, 
which torments me day and night, I 
am anxious to answer your sensible 
letter. . Brian, the Master of Harrow, 
was a Fellow of King’s College, and is 
not the same person by whom Plu- 
tarch was edited. I think that the 
editor was of Oxford, and his name 
was spelt with a y, whereas the 
Harrow. Brian used ani: and this I 
know,: because | was very. well ac- 
quainted with his widow and his very 
ingenious daughter. The Christian 
name of the editor is Augustus, and 
that of the Harrow master was TJ'ho- 
mas,—and this very morning I had 
occasion to write to Lord Northwick, 
a Governor of Harrow School, and 
also to Dr. Butler, the Master, in or- 
der to obtain some intelligence about 
the succession of masters from Brian 
to Butler. I am waiting also for in- 
formation from a frieud who lives near 
Eton, and whom I have commissioned 
to examine the parochial Register of 
Windsor, and to obtain leave from the 
Provost of Eton for inspecting the 
College books upon dates and other 
particulars, which I mean to ascer- 
tain with precision. I intend to give 
myself rather a wide scope, and shall 
introduce some matter about the Mas- 
ters of Eton School: and the men of 
Eton are aware of my intention. Mr. 
Nichols! I detest the jealous and cen- 
sorious spirit of scholars towards each 
other, and I am sure that my mind is 
in harmony with your own, when I 
take an opportunity of doing justice to 
some eminent teachers in the school 
where my beloved instructors Thac- 
keray and Sumner were educated. As 
the article will be known to come 
from me, I shall endeavour to make it 
interesting to our learned countrymen, 
and having before me, as models, r 
two most excellent books about Bow- 
er, I shall now and then introduce a 
ittle criticism. The whole subject is 
before me, and I have thrown upon 
per a great number of notices. The 
ishop of Gloucester, Dr. Gabel, the 
Master of Winchester, the Provost of 
King’s, and the Masters of Eton and 
Harrow, are apprised of my intention. 
narration cannot be very long, for 
the life of Sumner was not largely 
fraught with incidents; but it wi 
suggest a variety of matter, which in 
all probability will do no discredit to 
your Work ; and the Menof Eton will 
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be pleased with the attention which 
you and I paytothem. I assure you, 
my friend, that in the way of inquiry 
1 lam been compelled to make many 
applications in many quarters. Give 
me leave to ask whether I may be per- 
mitted to speak in my own person: 
you must determine this. My present 
obliging Scribe has made me some ex- 
tracts from Sir William Jones, Dr. 
Middleton, Dr. Barford, and Bishop 
Hare. At this moment I am expect- 
ing from Lincolnshire an answer to 
some queries about an epitaph .in that 
rt of the world. And perhaps I shall 
able to trace plagiarism in two in- 
stances.—You, as a Tory, must vene- 
rate Andrew Snape; I have found one 
copy of his verses, and three of his 
sermons. Though a Whig, I love 
and I revere the gps Beri Snape ; 
and vexed I am at not having been 
able to meet with the two or three vo- 
lumes of his Sermons; but I have 
enough before me to justify me ina 
lauding him. There is in Mr. Piozzi's 
lemoir of Johnson some account of 
what passed between him and Robert 
Sumner, about the custom of appoint- 
ing tasks to boys in the holidays, and I 
must from direct experience oppose 
Sumner’s practice to the concessions 
which he seems to have made to John- 
son. At present I have to lament not 
only the want of health, but the want 
of an amanuensis ; for Edmund Barker 
is attending to his conjugal duties ; but 
he comes to me in January, and in his 
last letter he promises to aid me with 
his pen in the article of Sumner. I 
have something to say about Edward 
Barnard, whose talent for composition 
was not of a high order, but for scant: 
praise to him we shall make am ie 
compensation by doing justice to his 
predecessors. And we shall tell some 
of our contemporaries some tales 
which they may_have never heard. 
My friend, I have had the good for- 
tune to meet the only writing which 
Thackeray, the predecessor of Sum- 
ner, ever sent to the press; and I am 
in jon -also of. every syllable 
which Sumner himself ever printed. 
I am, dear Mr. N. your sincere 
well-wisher and very respectful hum- 


ble servant, S. Parr.” 

That the intelligent Friend was at 
his post, appears by a Letter of his, 
dated Jan, 23, 1815: 


« Jan. 23. To-morrow.I set off for 
Dr. Parr's housc, and there I shall re- 


main 
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main for seyeral weeks; and I hope to 
be the Doctor’s Amanuensis for the 
Life of Dr. Sumner. Our excellent 


friend is quite recovered from his ill- 


> 


ness.’ 

In.a Letter dated Hatton, April 26, 
Mr. Barker says; ‘‘1 am in great 
hopes that our excellent friend Dr. 
Parr will make a capital book of the 
Life of Dr. Sumner ;—I am to be his 
Amanuensis; and he begins in ear- 
nest next Monday. He is in good 
health, and his spirits are excellent, 
when they are not disturbed by angry 
political discussion, E.H. Barker.” 

Again, on the 26th of Joly, Mr. 
Barker writes from Whitchurc 

“I rejoice to tell you that Dr. Parr 
has made very considerable progress in 
the Life of Dr. Sumner. You begged 
me to tell him not to spare pages, and 
I am afraid that when you come to see 
the immense extent of the work, you 
will smile at yourself for charging me 
with the commission. However, I 
can assure you that it will be a most 
interesting and curious work. It em- 
braces not merely a sketch of Sumner’s 
life, but very many particulars respect- 
ing the Masters of Eton and Etonian 
scholars. The —— thrown into 
at a great quantity Of criticism upon 
> hemedl in the Latinity of eden 
writers of verse and prose; and he has 
not failed to introduce his opinions 
upon many controverted passages in 
eoeie and other classical authors. 
He has made the book replete with 
information and learning, and I am 
no prophet, if | am mistaken in su 
posing that it will meet with a rapid 
and extensive sale. As it will be of 
itself a book of some magnitude, per- 
haps it will be the best plan to let it 
form by itself an additional volume to 
the Literary Anecdotes, and while the 
press is set, to strike off 3 or 400 co- 
pies, to be sold separately with a sepa- 
rate title-page. But as Dr. Parr writes 
the book for a continuation of the Li- 
terary Anecdotes, he might not alto- 
gether approve of its being sold sepa- 
rately, and so perhaps you had better 
not cansult him about the matter, but 
take it for granted that, as he has-given 
the book to you, you are at liberty to 
pursne such ‘measures as will give you 
the best chance of being remunerated 
for the expences of printing and pub- 
lishing. T fear that on account of cor+ 
rigenda and addenda, you will. be under 
the necessity of sending the proofs to 


be in by me, who have so long 
been the Doctor’s Amanuensis, and am 
so accustomed to his interlineations, 
&e. I did all FE could to finish the 
work before I left Hatton for Thet- 
ford in Norfolk, where I shall be b 
the first of August, and where I shall 
remain for several months, but we 
could not get it finished. The Doctor 
expects to have it completed in about 
a month.” 

On the 7th of January, 1816, the 
learned Doctor says : 

**I have not lost sight of the Me- 
moirs of Dr. Sumner,— were you in 
my upper book room, you would see 
at this moment more than 40 books on 
the floor. While Mr. Barker was 
with me, he made copious extracts. 
He left me five months ago, and no 
other progress has been made than in 
the collection of a few additional mate- 
rials. I have had correspondence with 
the men of Eton, and have much to 
say about Etonian scholars and their 
masters. The Critical matter will be 
more copious than the Historical. I 
have been urged to make it a separate 
work—no—no, no—it shall go to John 
Nichols, it shall,—besides, in this form 
it will be a more permanent record. I 
am not pleased with Hardinge’s pane- 
gyrick upon Barnard, nor with his 
censures upon John Foster. I find in 
your inestimable work more useful 
matter. I have no other trouble be- 
fore me, but dictating a few plain sen- 
tences, and putting together the massy 
materials already brought together, and 
already examined, I write what no 
Printer can read. My last Work was 
in seven different hands, and I shall 
bequeath the MS. to a college libra 
for a proof of the insuperable and al- 
most incredible obstacles that hinder 
me from publishing. As to reading, 
and even revising, I am constantly em- 
P Two of my best Auxiliaries 
are dead; a third lives at ————, 
and we are not on our former terms 0 
friendship ; the fourth, who helped me 
most largely in the rough draft for 
Sumner, is now at Thetford, and finds 
his whole time occupied by Henry Ste- 
phens’s Thesaurus. Still I shall en- 
deavour to get one person to help me. 
He is a good scholar, and an old friend, 
but from long disuse he cannot do jus- 
tice to his own talents*.—My Friend, I 

* The Rev. John Bartlam, whose much- 
lamented death the Doctor affectionately re- 
cotded in vol. xcim. i. p. 281, 
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am far more anxious than you can be, 
to get this business off my spirits ; and 
the more so, as my intentions are 
known at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
and both Universities, and much cu- 
riosity is excited. —Oh that I could 
finish this work about Sumner! Books, 
letters, thoughts, and materials are all 
ready, but where is to be found the 
Scribe? I will do my utmost, even for 
my own sake, for 1 am pledged not 
only to you, but to many of my ho- 
noured contemporaries. — With un- 
feigned respect and regard | am, dear 
Sir, your friend, S. Parr.” 
Again, March 17: 
** Dear and much-respected Mr. N. 
“T thank you for your Letter. I 
hope in a day or two to find a Scribe 
who will aid me in answering it. You 
would smile if you saw the eagerness 
with which I open your Letters. You 
are an honest constitutional Tory, and 
I really cannot name the writer to 
whom scholars and men of research 
are so much indebted for useful and 
curious information, as yourself. I 
have a protnise of help in the summer. 
T have laid my papers and a mass of 
books in my upper library, and I am 
most anxious to finish what I intend. 
All I want is an Amanuensis. The 
matter is ready, and as to language it 
will cost me no trouble, for I Shall use 
the very plainest. This week 1 have 
found two facts, upon emendations of 
critical writers, unknown to me before. 
The critic was Andrew Snape, whom 
I Jove and venerate, though in politics 
and theology we should not have quite 
aj . He wasathorough scholar, and 
athorough Christian—Remember me 
to all your family, that is, add my best 
wishes and my best compliments. 
I am sincerely your friend, S. Parr.” 
Once more, Jan. 10, 1817: 

** Dear Sir,—Amidst the bustle and 
the vexations of very important busi- 
ness, I am anxious to acknowledge 
your kind and warm-hearted Letter, 
and to thank you for the very accept- 
able present with which you have ho- 
noured me. I have always thought 
with respect of Mr, Hardinge’s vivacity, 
taste, and fondness for classical pre 
tion; and from those who had the 

fortune to be acquainted with 

im, I have again and again: heard 

that he was a most kind-hearted and 
honourable man, and therefore great 
and unfeigned is my delight to find 


that I have some share of his esteem ; 
—permit me to assure you that his 
Lite of Dr. Davies has not lessened 
the opinion which I have long had of 
his ardour in friendship, aud his ha- 
bitual sympathy with the very best 
feelings of enlightened and virtuous 
a. The ne e heart of Dr. Davies 
is laid open is biographer. 

al | meat be both with the Latin 
and the English Verses, and the air of 
singularity which runs through the 
Letters is not only agreeable, but in- 
teresting. He was an Etonian of the 
Old School, and there is no man liy- 
ing who has a livelier concern than I 
have in hearing and reading the stories 
of Etonian worthies. 

** Once only Mr. Hardinge displeased 
me, and with perfect good humour and 
good manners I have recorded my dis- 
sent. His commendations of Dr. Bar- 
nard are extravagant, and not always 
well-founded. But my chief dissatis- 
faction arose from his censure of Dr. 
John Foster, who was both a profound 
scholar, and a truly honest man. I 
have not the smallest doubt upon the 
merits of the conjectural reading in 
Horace, and you will give me leave to 
add, that Mr. Bowyer’s old and learned 
friend Dr. Taylor has communicated 
another most happy conjecture upon 
another passage, for which we are in- 
debted to Harding. A great foreign 
scholar, who does not seem to have 
read Taylor’s Elements of Civil Law, 
proposed the same emendation, and 
supported it by some of the: passages 
which Taylor adduced. Can you tell 
me where I can obtain the volume of 
Latin Poems which Mr. Hardinge’s 
father wrote, and to which ‘the sor 
adverts in your imestimable Collec- 
tion? From scholars who ‘are ‘no 
more, I in my-early youth have met 
with much instructive and much de- 
lightfal information about Mr. Hard- 
inge, the Fellow of King’s, and if your 
friend had ever honoured me with a 
visit at my parsonage, we should have 
_— days and nights without any 
anguor in our conversation. : 

e nd upon it that I shall insert 
in the book which you gave-me stich 
a kind of wnpecpenn: Be o be 
unsatisfactory to yor the biogra4 
pher of Dr. . od ag “Yesterday I con~ 
sulted with my Solicitor about some 
corrections in my will, and the leataéé 
rae who now writes for me will 
witness to the affectionate and ho- 
" nourable 
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nourable mention which I have made of 
you, where I bequeath to you a mourn- 
ing ring. The same person knows 
that between two or three hundred 
folio pages are now lying in my li- 
brary, and must continue to lie there, 
till I can get a diligent and faithful 
Scribe. . The floor of my upper library 
is covered with books to which I must 
have recourse; and I am sure that 
with the materials which I have col- 
lected, and with my habits of rapid 
composition, I could in six or seven 
days complete my Memoirs of Robert 
Sumner. I should sup that 70 or 
80 additional pages would be sufficient. 
Alas! I am at a dead stand! [ shall 
interweave something not unfavour- 
able to the memory of George Hard- 
inge. He that writes for me has often 
heard me say, that from your two 
quarto volumes about Mr. Bowyer, 
your curious and copious communica- 
tions to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and above all, from that noblest of 
your works, the Literary Anecdotes, 
you have rendered more important ser- 
vices to the cause of learning in this 
country, and to the learned men of 
whom it boasts, than any Writer now 
living. May Heaven lengthen your 
life, and grant you health, prosperity, 
fame, and every other blessing which 
can sweeten it. Remember me kindly 
and respectfully to all your children, 
and their relations, and believe me, 
dear Mr. Nichols, with unfeigned re- 
rd and respect, your friend and obe- 
ient servant, SamMusL Parr.” 
Is it too much to hope, that these 
rich materials may be still in being, 
and that they may be arranged for pub 


lication? 


Mr. Ursan, June 6. 
yer liberal policy which at the 
present moment all Govern- 
ments seem inclined to entertain, of 
reciprocally admitting each others pe- 
culiar commodities, will eventually 
open new channels ef commerce, and 
Nations hitherto scarcely known to 
each other, or else at enmity, will 

now neighbourly customers. 
But in this opening display of mu- 
tual benefits, our Nation unfortunatel 
labours under a very material disad- 
vantage, arising from the natural pto- 
of. wealth ; a progress which has 

fied up the necessaries of life to so 
high a rate, that our manufacturers 
cannot compete with those of foreign 

Nations. 





On the Price of the first Necessaries of Life. 





[June, 


I have said this arises from the na- 
tural progress of wealth, because 
wherever there is much money, there 
of course will be high prices. I con- 
ceive, however, that this consequence 
should fall on the superfluities, and 
not on the necessaries of life, and that 
as regards these, that is, the mere ne- 
cessaries, no country ought to have 
any material difference. 

The price of drudging labour ‘in 
every country where there is plenty of 
hands, is nearly the same. It is mere 
existence. What are at present the 
wages of common farming labourers 
throughout the Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain? Say about four pecks of bread- 
corn per week. Aad what are they 
less than this in any other country? 
It may be admitted, that in other 
countries the labourers do not live so 
well as in this, which is only to say, 
that they eat brown bread instead of 
white ; but where gold and silver are 
of so little value as in England, this 
can make but little difference in the 
price of the necessaries of life. 

It may be seen in the accounts which 
Bishop Fleetwood published, that la- 
bourers were better paid 400 years ago 
than they are at present. Or let us go 
back to little more than half a century, 
and we shall still find the hire of the 
common labourer about the same pro- 
portion, and the loaf of bread fiuctu- 
ating at little more or less than half its 
present price. 

There can be no good reason given 
that the price of corn and grass should 
be higher now than they were for- 
merly, or than ae | are in other coun- 
tries; I have said that the price of 
common labour does not nor cannot 
increase; but the farmer will say that 
rent and taxes increase. To which I 
reply: if they do, they ought not; be- 
cause every thing that tends to raise 
the price of the first necessaries, must 
repeat its effects in all the millions of 
exchanges afterwards made. 

The owner of land should recollect, 
that by raising his rents, he subjects 
himself to pay more for every article 
that he is in the habit of using, and 
os a ee should also — 
the laying of any tax upan the 
of the fan has the Aa cficce "The 
farmer should pay his share of all other 
taxes in ee with the rest ~ the 
people, t his own produce ought to 

exempt because of the consequences 
that flow from a tax on such produce. 
And for the same reason, rents of _ 
under 
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under cultivation, should be confined 
by a maximum. 

I am aware it will be urged that 
such a restraint is unconstitutional, 
aad I admit that every man should 
be suffered to make the most of his 
property; but I contend that land is 


the property of the nation, and every. 


one who holds a portion of it-should 
be subject to some controul. For there 
is something in the possession of Jand 
differing from any thing else.. The 
first possessors had it for little or no- 
thing, and their successors should not 
be suffered to raise it above.a certain 
amount; the whole. land was once: the 
property of those people, few or many, 


who then resided upon it; and it ought» 


still to be guaranteed in some measure 
to the use of the people, because any 
rise in the price of land is the first 
cause of the rise of price of every article 
whatever. ‘This is a consequence that 
few persons perceive, although when 
traced out it will be found momentous 
in the highest degree. 

The te of Great Britain, 
from their natural industry, and the 
superior engines used in their produc- 
tions, would be enabled to furnish their 
articles as low, or lower than any other 
nation, if they had but the necessaries 
of life as low. It therefore: behoves 
the Legislature to examine well the 


first causes, and to prevent as much as 


possible the increase of their prices. 

But the grand evil is not with the 
owners of the soil; it is much more 
in the artifices and manceuvres of the 
dealers. They have had the address to 
persuade the Government to shut the 
ports against the adiission of foreign 
grain, and having thus destroyed. all 
competition, they now feed the mar- 
kets as best suits their own profits. 

Let the ports be once. thrown open 
for the free importation of grain, and 
we should soon find a reduction, not 
of the price of bread only, but of all 
wages throughout the kingdom, and 
consequently of all manufactured ar- 
ticles. 

All combinations for the monopoly 


of grain, and withholding it from the 
markets, should be narrowly watched 
and punished. ~ 


Shrewsbury, 
Mr. Ursan, March 27. 
HE monumental stones of which 
I transmit an etching, were dis- 
covered among the ruins of Haghmond 
Abbey *, co. Salop, in the month of 
September, 1811, and are now lying 
east and west in a very mutilated state 
on the north side of the Chapter House. 
They are of greyish-coloured stone, and 
of considerable thickness. The dimen- 
sions of the upper surfaces are as fol- 
low: John Fitz Alan’s, length 7 feet 
H inch ; breadth at top 2 feet 4 inches ; 
readth at bottom | foot 44 inches. 
Isabel Fitz Alan’s, length 7 feet ; 
breadth at top 2 feet 34 inches ; breadth 
at bottom 1 foot 43 inches. On the 
edges are cut the following inscriptions. 
n the larger stone: 


> VOVS. QI.PASSEZ.PAR.ICI. 
PRIES . PVR . LALME . IOHAN. FIS. 
ALEIN.HI.GIT.ICI.DEV.DE. Sa. 
ALME . EIT . MERCI . AMEN, ‘ 


On the smaller stone: 

BA IsABEL.DE.MOR....R.SA. 
FEMME .ACOST.D, ..L..... DEV. 
DE.LVR.ALM :.... MERCI. AMEN. 


* From the inscriptions, and the cha- 
racters in which they are cut, being 
such as were in use in the 13th cen- 
tury, it a rs, the larger stone re- 
4 Nay es of John Fitz Alan, 
Lord of Clun, who was the son of John 
Fitz Alan, Lord of Clun, by Isabel, 
daughter of William de Albini, Earl 
of Arundel, by Mabil, sister of Ra- 
nulph de Blundeville, Earl of Chester ; 
and great grandson of William Fitz 
Alan, Castellan and Sheriff of Shrews- 
bury, in 1126, and founder of the 
Monastery of Haghmond, in 1100. 
He died in the year 1270. And the 
smaller one, the death of Isabel, his 
wife, the daughter of Roger Mortimer, 
Lord of Wigmore. 
Yours, &c.. W. A. LercutTon. 


FLY LEAVES. No. XXVI. 
Richard Burbadge, the Tragedian. 


F this once Ly aye actor, who 
took the lead in sustaining the 
principal characters of Shakespeare’s 


plays, perhaps under the immediate 
guidance of the author, the little known 
of biographical incident has been traced 





* See an account of this Abbey in Gent. Mag. vol. Lxxx1u1. ii. pp. 539, 540. 


Gent. Maa. June, 1825. 
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by either Mr. Malone, or Mr. Chal- 
mers, in their respective notices on the 
early English stage. His eminence as 
a tragedian seems to have acquired a 
kind of hereditary assent, which the 
following nervous complimentary eulo- 
gium on his merits, in a tribute to his 
memory (now believed to be first 

inted) serves to confirm. If it may 
be sapposed to have flowed from the 
imagination of an enthusiast df the 
drama, yet, it must be admitted, there 
is a display of strong critical jud ment, 
as from one who frequently Eraned 





author’s particular notice of ‘ the lea 
intoa grave,” the “ smiting his person” 
as **a mad lover,” can only refer to, 
for his particular eminence in per- 
sonifying “ Hamlet the Dane.” It is 
not unlikely that Burbadge was the 
original performer of that arduous cha- 
racter. 

These lines were discovered in a 
small volume of MS, poems, pens me, 
that appear to have been transcribed 
cirea 1630—1640, containing many 

uctions by Carew, Corbet, Donne, 
e, and others. A few pieces have 





rt of the auditory at the theatre, 
Mir. Malone has named several leading letter H.; but 


a icular distinguishing mark of the ‘gy 
od if intended to denote 


characters wherein Burbadge became — it seems in some instances 
| 


distinguished, but did not meet with questiona 


y applied. It is noticeable 


sufficient es eat to enumerate that here as forming an affixture to the 


usually conside 
one by Shakespeare, and to which our 


On y¢. death of ye. famous Actor R. Burbadge. H. 


Some skillfull lemner helpe mee, yf not soe 
Some sad tragedian, to expresse my woe : 
But (oh) hee’s gon, y*. could y®, best both limne 
And act my griefe, and onely ‘tis for him— 
That I invoke this strange assistance to’t 
And in y®. point call for himselfe to doe it : 
For none but Tully Tully’s praise could tell, 
And as hee could, no man could act so well 
This point of sorrow, for him none can drawe 
So truely to y®. lyfe this map of woe ; 
This, greifes true picture we". his losse has bred, 
Hee’s gon and with him what a world are dead. 
Oft have I seen him leape into a grave 
Suiting y®. person (web. hee vs’d to haue) 

a mad lover, wth, so true an eye, 
That there I would have sworne hee meant to dye. 
Oft have I seene him play his part in jest 
So lively, yt. spectators, and the rest 
Of his crewes, whilst hee did but seeme to bleed, 
Amazed, thought hee had bene deade indeed. 


Oh! did not knowledge check mee, I should sweare 


Even yet it is a false report I heare; 

And thinke yt. he who did so truly faigne, 

Is only dead in jest to live againe : 

But now this part hee acts not playes ’tis knowne, 
Others hee plaide but now hee acts his owne. 
England’s great Roscius, for wt. Roscius 

Was more to Rome, y®. Burbadge was to us ; 
How to y®. person hee did suite his face, 

How did his speech become him, and his pace 
Suite wth, his s ; whilst not a word did fall 
Without just weight to ballance it wthall.* 


the most leading head title of the following lines. 





@ What saith the Actor’s immortal Tutor? 

this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 

That, from her working, all his visage wann’d, 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in’s aspect, 

A broke=: voice, and his whole funetion suiting 
With forms to his conceit ? 








Had’ st 
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Mr. Ursan, 
[* pe. 39, and 40, of the last volume 
o 
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Had’st thou but spoke to death and ws'd y*. power ~ 
Of thy enchaunting but y*. first ed 

Of his assault, hee had let fall his dart 

And charmed bene by al! thy charming art. 

This he well knew, and to prevent such wrong 
First cunningly made seisure of thy tonge, 

Then on y®. rest twas easy; by degrees 

The slender iuy topps y®. tallest trees. 

Poets! whose glory ‘twas of late to heare 

Y*. lines so well exalts henceforth forbeare 
And write noe more, or yf you doe let ’t bee 4 
In comick scenes: for tragic parts you see 

Die all with him: Nay rather sluce yt. eyes, 

And henceforth write nought else but tragedies, 
Moist dirgies, or sad elegies, and those 

M laments w°h, may expresse y". woes. 
Burr all Y". leaves wth blotts, y*. what is writ 

May bee but one sad blacke, and vpon it 

7 oa phan yaya rae argue tyr 

And stand like trophies w®. y*. world is done. 

Or turne your inke to blood, your pens to s; ’ 
To pierce and wound the hearers hearts and eares : 
Enrag’d, write stabbing lines yt. euery word 

May bee as apt for murder as a sword, 

That no man may suruiue after this fact 

Of ruthlesse Death, either to hear or act. 

And you his sad companions to whome Lent 
Becomes more leuton y*. this accident, 
Henceforth y". wauering no more hang out, 
Play now no more at all; when round about 

Wee looke and misse y®. Atlas of y'. spheare, 

Wt. comfort thinke you have wee to bee there ; 
And how cann you delight in playing, when 

Sad mourning so affecteth other men ? 

Yf you will hang it out, y®. let it weare 

No more light colours, but death’s livery beare, 
Hang all your howse wt. black, y°. eaues it bears 
Wt. isicles of euer-melting teares : 

And yf you euer chance to play againe 

Let nought but tragedies ty". seene; 

And thou, deare earth, yt. enshrine yt. dust yt. must, 
By heauen now committed to thy trust, 

Keepe it as precious as y®. richest mine 

That lies entomb’d in y®. rich wombe of thine, 
That after times may wer much lou’d mould 
Fro’ others dust, and cherish it as gold. 

On it bee laid some soft but lasting stone, 

With this short epitaph endorst thereon ; 

That euery one may reade and reading weepe : 

« *Tis England’s ius Burbadge whom. I keepe.” 


Eu: H. 
——@—- 
June it. Classical Journal) is worthy of record. 
Supposing at this lapse of time that 








what your Correspondent there 
justly calls ** Your unperishable Mis- 
cellany,” I find the first part of an 
account (very correct as far as it ex- 
tends) of the inscriptions in Feltham 
Church; that he did not continue it, 
according to the promise made by you 
at its conclusion, is a matter of regret ; 
for certainly Mr. Wilkinson’s Epitaph 
(which I think 1 remember to have 
seen some years since in Mr. Valpy’s 


some insuperable obstacle prevents J. 
M. from continuing his undertaking, I 
shall conclude it for him, making also 
such an alteration in his account as a 
recent occurrence has rendered neces- 
7 Yours, &. FeLTHAMiensis. 

tween the western and centre 
windows on the north side of the 
Church, are erected the tablets cor- 
rectly described by J. M. to the me- 


mory of the late Nicholas Webb, Esq. 


and 
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and his relations ;.but-the inscription 
to the memory of Mrs. Le Bas, begin- 
ning with ‘* Reader! it. was not 
Pride,” is divided into eleven lines of 
very unequal length. Between the 
centre and eastern windows on that 
side, are now three handsome monu- 
ments; the western, that (see p. 39.) 
to the memory of the Rev, Colston 
Carr, LL.B; the centre, that (see 
p. 40.) to the memory of Nathaniel 
Crewe *, Esq.; and the eastern is an 
elegant monument from the chisel of 
Westmacott, erected in December last 
by Lady Carr, to the memory of her 
second husband. This monument re- 
presents in the finest Carrara marble, a 
sarcophagus, over which are thrown 
the colours of the 83rd Regiment, 
of which Sir H. W. Carr was Colonel ; 
the insignia of his orders are very taste- 
fully introduced, pendant from the 
hilt of the sword. On the sarcopha- 
gus is the following modest inscription 
of uncommon merits. 

“Sacred to the memory of Lieut.-col. 
Sir Henry Writiam Carr, Knight Com- 
mander of the most honourable and military 
Order of the Bath, and Knight of the Por- 
tuguese Order of the Tower and Sword. 
Adorned by these distinctions, the fruits of 
his gallant services, during an uninterrupted 
period of one-and-twenty years; but worn, 
alas! by his honourable exertions, he de- 
scended prematurely to the grave in the 
44th year of his age; deeply and sincerely 
lamented by his family and numerous friends. 
He was born the 6th of October, 1777; and 
died on the 18th of August, 1821: having 
married, in 1815, Jane, widow of the 
Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, by whom 
this monument is erected.” 


Between the Eastern window, on 
the North side, and the Eastern wall 
of the church, is only the inscription 
to the memory of Dr. and Mrs. Kil- 
gour, and their daughter. (See p. 40.) 

The Eastern end of the church is 
very neat. On the North side of the 
large window (under which appear in 
gilt characters the Lord’s Prayer, Com- 
mandments, and Apostle’s se is 
an inscription on copper, recording 


* The field of the shield surmounting 
this monument is certainly Sable, as men- 
tioned by J. M. an alteration from Azure, 
made by some unheraldic limner in 1802, 
the time of the erection of the present 
church.—Sir Thomas, the father of this 
Nathaniel, was the ancestor of the Barons 
Crewe of Stene, co. Northampton, which 
barony became extinct in 1722. 
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the donations to the of the h; 
41. 18s..0f which ental Spied 
to the general purposes of rs” 
Rates, and 7/. 5s. is given away-in 
bread. It records likewise, that in’ the 
year 1821, when the parish was en- 
closed, 30a. 3R. 3R. of land were'al- 
lotted to the poor, the rent of which is 
distributed to them annually in 

On the South side of the Eastern. win- 
dow is a correspondent memorial, re- 
cording the subscriptions towards ‘re- 
building the church. The then Duke 
of St. Albans gave 700/. for the chan- 
cel, and 30 guineas for the pulpit or- 
naments ; and nine other subscribers 
added 177/. 11s. There was also col- 
lected in the church, after a sermon 
preached by Bishop Porteus at its 
consecration, Oct. 21, 1802, the fur-’ 
ther sum of 52/. 1s. Gd. 

Between the Eastern end of the 
church and the most Easterly window 
on the South side, is only the follow- 
ing memorial : 

«In memory of Etuzay Hewnrr, wife of 
the Rev. John Hewit, Vicar of this parish, 
who died Aug. 12, 1785, in the 58th year 
of her age. 

« Also the Rev. Joun Hewirt, who died 
August 19, 1798, in the 65th year of his 
age.” 

Between that and the centre win- 
dow first occurs the following epitaph 
to the memory of Francis Wilkinson, 
esq. surmounted by a coat of arms 
much de‘aced, but apparently bearing, 
on a field Azure a fs Erminois, be- 
tween three unicorns Argent. The 
crest is more perfect; on a wreath Or 
and Azure, a mural coronet Gules, 
therein a demi-unicorn issuant Er- 
minois. The epitaph is as follows: 


** Prope jacet Franciscus Witkinson, 


ex hospitio Limcolniensi jurisconsultus, 
Christophori Wilkinson et Maria uxoris de 
Barmby super Dunam in Agro Ebor. filius 
unicus. Qui literarum elegantiorum cultu, 
morum humanitate, vite sanctitate, genero- 
sam stirpem nobilitavit. Vir fuit omnis 
recti et sciens et tenax cumq; in summorum 
clientelas esset advocatus tenuioribus nun- 
quam defuit. Sue Laudis severus alienie 
candidus zstimator, eximias dotes pari mo- 
destid et celavit et commendavit. Probis 
omnibus juxta ac literatis per totum vite 
cursum notus et charus, ingens sui desi- 
derium moriens reliquit. Obiit-zrA Christi 
1728, Maii 9, annum agens sexagesimum 
sextum.” 

On the base of the left pillar is the 
inscription, **S. Tufnell, fecit.” e 
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- (Adjoining this monument is a tablet 
erected to the memory of a young man 
whose premature death I shall never 
cease: to deplore: he was indeed a 
youth of promise : 

« In the North-west corner of the _— 
‘are deposited the mortal remains 
Jous Hamittow Macxte, son of W. F. 
Mackie, esq. of Stokelake near Chudleigh, 
Devonshire. He was born at Cochin in the 
East Indies, Aug. 11, 1802, and was drown- 
ed while bathing near Sunbury, August 8, 
1818., This is erected by his sorrow- 
ing father, not only to commemorate the 
rising virtues of a justly-beloved son, but 
also to serve, with blessing of God, as a 
warning to. save. inconsiderate youth from a 

similar fate.” 
Between the centre and Western 
window are two monuments. The 
reat merit of the inscriptions on them 
is their brevity ; they are as follow : 


**In this churchyard are deposited the 
remains of Mrs. Mary Cummings, ob. Oct. 
26, 1766, wet. 68. 

«* Mrs. Ann Burgoyne, late of this parish, 
ob. Dec. 7, 1766, xt. 66. 

*¢ William Bomford, late of the parish of 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, esq. ob. Nov. 
8, 1780, xt. 76. 

“¢Mrs. Sarah Bomford, relict of the 
above-named William Bomford, late of the 
parish of St. George’s, Hanover-square, ob. 
Sept. 18, 1786, wt. 70. 

*< John » late of this parish, 
esq. ob. Dec. 6, 1787, wt. 45. 

** Also five children of the above-named 
John Burgoyne. 

a eee Rashhe. esq. late of this 
parish, ob. Feb. 6, 1791, 2t. 79. 

** Sarah Burgoyne, relict of the above- 
named John Burgoyne, ob. Feb. 11, 1820, 
wt. 74.” 

On the other monument we read, 

** Near this place lies the body of Mrs. 
Sarah Shells, wife of William Shells, 

. esq. who departed this life Nov. 26, 1788, 
54 


** Also the body of William Shells, esq. 
who departed this life Aug. 27, 1808, aged 
69.” 

Under the gallery runs the follow- 
ing inscription: . 

“This Church was rebuilt anno Dom. 
1802.—The Rev. Alexander Kilgour, D. D. 
Vicar—John Morris, esq. Mr. Billy Babb, 
Churchwardens.” 

There are three vaults in the aile of 
the Church; the nearest to the read- 
ing-desk contains the remains of the 
late Vicar and his lady. There is no 
inscription to mark the entrance to it. 
In the centre vault is buried a former 
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inhabitant of Feltham Hill; the fol- 
lowing inscription is over him : 

“* Henry Capel died July 12, 1802, aged 
68 years.’ ayer 


In the Western vault are buried 
Mr. and Mrs. Shells. e stone bears 
their initials, and the date of their 
death. 

On the right hand of the clerk’s 
desk is a black stone, part of which is 
concealed by the pews which have 
been erected over it; the part which 
is visible exhibits the following in- 
scription : 

14th March, 1740-1......0..0000 «-Mary 
Shepley, born 2d and died 11th June, 
1742.” 

This infant’s leaden coffin was 
found in 1801, in digging Dr. Kil- 
gour’s vault. 


Mr. Ursan, May 30. 

N referring to my original MSS. 

a mistake has occurred in pre- 
paring the —— for your Maga- 
zine, and which relates to Babington 
Whatton (the fifth son of William and 
Lucy), 305. He had one son 
only, called Babington Whatton, bap- 
tized 15 July, 1690 (who died in 
East Indies unmarried), and two 
daughters; Sence, baptized 11th April, 
1693, whose interment is thus express- 
ed, “Sense Whathon buried Oct. 27, 
1722,” and Mary, baptized 12th July, 
1696, interred 4th February follow- 
ing, as in the Register of Newton Lin- 
ford may be seen. 

The Rev. William Whatton (a 
younger brother of Sir John), Rector 
of Knaptoft and Mowsley in Leices- 
tershire, being issueless, adopted and 
educated Babington Whatton the 
younger as his son, intending: he 
should have inherited, had he returned 
from abroad, the whole of his property 
at Thurnby and elsewhere. the Rev. 
Mr. Whatton at length became ex- 
ceedingly infirm, and totally blind, and 
died in 1735, at the advanced age of 
0 years, leaving his estate, which was 
considerable, to charitable purposes. 
This bequest being to the poor inde- 
finitely, nullified his will, and it is 
said, from the circumstance of no 
heirs being found, fell into Chancery, 
and was sold, and part of the purchase 
money was given by the King to the 
ed Infirmary and Trinity Hos- 

ital. 
‘“ It is true the brothers of Babington 
Whatton the elder were dead, and all 
of 
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of them without issue, except Henry 
Whatton, the Vicar of Humberston, 
who had several children. Henry, his 
eldest son, who settled at Nottingham, 
was also dead, leaving his wife and his 
two children, Henry (my grandfather) 
and Elizabeth, him surviving, which 
the wills of Arundel Blunt, Elizabeth, 
his widow, Henry Whatton, their son 
in law, and Sarah Blunt, the grand- 
daughter of Arundel Blunt, dated re- 
Panga the 17th July, 1718, 15th of 

pt. 1727, 22d December, 1716, and 
2d Oct. 1782, proved at York, the re- 
gisters, and other testimony quoted, 
clearly demonstrate. 

William Whatton (in page 305 er- 
roneously re mted as the son of 
Babington Whatton the elder) was of 
Ulvescroft ; he was a branch of another 
family, and had one son only, William, 
and three daughters, Mary, Lucy, and 
Elizabeth ; and being of a 
small freehold in that lordship, con- 
sisting of a dwelling house and about 
40 acres of land adjoining the village 
of Newton Linford, bag es hay pro- 

rty, the same passed tq the Aspin- 
aa and the Heats. ri 

This communication being connect- 
ed with some baronial and other claims, 
induces me to request it may be re- 
corded in your valuable Miscellany. 

Yours, &. Henry W. Wuatron,. 

Errata—P. 37, for Chron. de Blis, 

read Chron, de Blia.—P.306, for Elizabeth, 
ter of Arundel Blunt, read Margaret, 
—/or copper plate, read brass plate. 


Mr. Ursan, May 4. 
HAVE no doubt many others 
were like myself much interested 

with the account, contained in p. 311, 
of the Fabius-like caution and firm- 
ness exhibited by a London Citizen 
during the dreadful visitation which 
was permitted to waste this city. It 
reminded me of a beautiful and affect- 
ing Episde in Miss Seward’s Letters, 
which I recommend you to lay before 
our readers*, at a time when the 
public attention is directed towards 
the important subject of the sanatory 
laws, and whilst many dispute the 
justness of the old and generally: re- 
ceived opinion on contagion and in- 





* Miss Seward’s Letter has already ap- 
peared in our pages, see vol. Lxx1. p. 302; 
and a view of the perforated rock whence 
Mr. Mompesson exhorted his alarmed flock, 
= given in the same volume, p. 785.— 

DIT. 
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fection. I dare say many other sfrik- 
ing instances of the ing con» 
veyed into country places by goods, 
will occur to some r Numerous 
Antiquarian Corres nts: it seems 
to me the only rational way of ac- 
counting for the appearance of ‘ wide- 
wasting pestilence” in the salabrious 
and retired parts of the country; how- 
ever, I shall abstain from any further 
remarks, believing that all will agree 
in this, that whilst there is any doubt 
on so important a question, it is best 
to be on the safe side. W.L—c—s. 


—@— 

Mr.Ursan, MM. Temple, May 2. 

N an entertaining account of the 

six years Sir Seaeniots Brydges 

passed in Parliament, from 1812 to 

1818, he gives the following impartial 

discrimination of Parliamentary ora- 
tory: 

*¢ What first and most struck me in the 
House of Commons was, the extreme rarity 

ot only of great and eloquent speakers, but 
even of moderately goud ones, and the num- 
ber of those whose delivery was not only bad 
but execrable. Canning was the only one 
who could be said to speak with a polished 
eloquence; and he did not then speak often, 
and his speeches were at that time too much 
studied. 

*‘Of the other speakers who took the 
lead, where the matter was good, there were 
many natural or technical defects ; the ac- 
cent was national, provincial, professioval, 
or inelegant, or the voice was bad, or the 
language clumsy. Three of the most ex- 
traordinary have gone to their graves, by 
one singular and lamented destiny. 

‘* Whitbread improved as a speaker to the 
last: he was a man of strong head, always 
well-informed, generally ingenious, some- 
times subtle, occasionally eloquent, but pot 
naturally of a delicate taste and classical 
sensibility: he was almost always too vio- 
lent, and sometimes tumid: his person was 
course and , and his voice seldom 
melodious; and the whole of his manner 
betrayed too much of labour and heat. 

Sir Samuel Romilly was a very effective 
speaker on the topics which he handled : he 
was @ most acute reasoner—of extraordinary 
penetration and subtlety,—with occasional 


appeals 

heart; but still his manner was strictly pro- 

fessional (which is never a popular maaner 

in Parliament), and it had also something of 

a puritan tone, which with a grave, worn, 

pall, puritan visage and attitude, took off 
m. the impression of a perfect orator; 


though it never operated to diminish the 
great attention respect with which he 
was heard. The veneration for his charac- 


ter, 
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was a Conway of the highest of English 
nobility ;_ his pee h Fins fe for some 
generations enjoyed - His father’s 
mother was the daughter of an East Indian 
Governor of immense riches for those days. 


creates 
conscientious stady of chet principles of the 


all he said the most submissive attention ; 
and they. who thought him in politics 
stern and bigotted republican, whose opi- 
nions were uncongenial to the mixed Go- 
vernment of Great Britain, and therefore 
dissented toto corde from his positions, de- 
ductions, and general views of legislation 
and of state, never dared to treat lightly 
whatever came from his lips. He had a cold 
reserved manner, which repelled intimacy 
and familiarity; and, therefore, whatever 
he did, he did by his own sole strength. 

*< Lord Castlereagh belonged to a different 
order, and was cast in a very opposite mould, 
He had a most poss air; and was 
in manner by the most ntle- 
man I have ever seen. He led an active and 
stormy life; and his abilities were at Jast 
tried beyond his strength, and beyond the 
strength of any mind. He was in general, 
not a good speaker, sometimes even a bad 
one: but once or twice I have heard him, 
in the departments of strength or manli- 
ness, speak better than any man in the 
House. I attribute, therefore, his general 
habit of confusion mainly to a want of self- 
confidence ; for the times of success to which 
[allude were on his first return from the 
Continent in the aa 1814, =a 
cluding the peace, when he was greeted on 
his entry into the House by the universal 
cheers of all ies. This of course ele- 
vated his spirits, and he then spake with the 
most unembarrassed fluency and vigour. He 
was not a minister; and L firmly 
believe that this conviction hung, in com- 
mon, a heavy weight upon his faculties. His 
abilities were unquestionably most ignorantly 
and absurdly under-rated; and when once 
accident makes a man a butt for the wit- 
lings who pander for his opponents, it 
quaireent ion through the light heads 
and hearts of the populace, which it is dif- 
ficult to resist. An epigrammatist having 
got his cue, goes on hammering his brains 
year after year upon one string; and if he 
can but have his jest and his point, and the 

of ingenuity for a clever distich, 
cares not for amg by F gm - how nen 
poisoned daggers es heart 
another. Lord Castlereagh was laborious 
and well-informed : perhaps he was not quick 
eB all the various points 
which forced themselves upon his attention ; 
and he had not that sort of convenient in- 
genuity which enables a man to skim the 
surface in such a manner as to disguise ig- 
norance. He was apt sometimes to pene- 
trate a little when he a a h 
to go through nor to extricate himself. He 
bal had gret re, but yet ino ree 
such as many of those on whom none of the 
odium which attended him fell. His mother 


At the time of the iage of Lord Cas- 
a mother, her » the Earl of 
He rp: —. seer gee nant of Ireland, 
and Lord Castle: was bro in 
England among the Seymours was Sor 

ord’s Letters will prove that he gave early 
indications oS I never met 
_ a man of — > te ae 
cilia manners tlereagh. 
I reas, encountered, and [ most 
men have encountered, men thinking them- 
selves great, who have appeared as if they 
could not see one, as one who was covered 
with an invisible cloak, and was to them as 
if one did not exist, so lofty were their op- 
tics, and so high they carried their nose and 
chin ;—and yet these were not men of no- 
ble blood, high pretensions, and invested 
with high functions like Lord Castlereagh ; 
men perhaps of some talent, but who seem- 
ed to think themselves gifted with an absolute 
monopoly of genius and talent. I do not 
think such men fit to govern the compli- 
cated machine of state, however they may 
excel in some single faculty. 

“* George Ponsonby was a very indifferent 
speaker, though he was put at the head of 
a party, and been Lord Chancellor of 
rere Mew he was worn out at this 
time, ¢ not sixty; for his knowledge 
ation, Dh os few, and he al- 
ways treated a subject in a strangely narrow 
ot Geld cee if his w am- 
bition was confined to a few epigrammatic 
remarks, 

** Francis Horner was a risi speaker, 
when he was taken off in die Gonen of his 
age. He was calm, rational, strong, and 
so argumentative and clear as to fix the at- 
tention, and carry with him very frequently’ 
the conviction of a part of his audience 
against their will; yet he never rose to elo- 
quence, and had always something ef a pro- 
fessional manner. 

“The manner of Willerforce had a lit- 
tle too much of the pulpit. His voice was 
weak and shrill, and his person extremely 
<r But he had the prudence to 
speak seldom, except on great topics, on 
which his opinions and arguments, ua eny Maan 
the habits of his life, extremely desirable to 
be known by the public. 

** George Rose s ina iping, gar- 
rulous manner, bre never Shad the good 
luck to earry much weight with him ; while 
his knowledge of details was always suspect- 
ed of some purpose. 

“ Tierney made his way by a fund of sub- 
tle humour and drollery, peculiar to himself, 
which caused him to be listened to not only 
without fatigue, but with eagerness and 
pleasure. 

** The tone of Brougham’s oratory is still 

in 
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in-such daily exercise that it is unnecessary 
to particularize it, It is often powerful, 
sometimes irresistible, but sometimes deals 
too much in exaggeration, and sometimes 
in verbi Its sarcasm and irony is not 
easily withstood, .. The  accentuation is 
sometimes peculiar, half Westmoreland and 
half Scotch, and he never loses the tone, 
expressions, and air of an advocate. = 

_ Sir James Mackintosh’s matter and 
1 are admirable; but his ‘voice is 
weak and unmusical ; and his pronunciation 
retains a great deal of his Scotch birth. 

* Peel is a clear, well-arranged, intelli- 
gent, and able speaker on points of. busi- 
ness; but his voice is a little affected, and 
almost always tends to a whine. 

, ** The present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer did va at the time of which I am 
speaking hold this important office. He 
then spoke seldom, but when he did rise, 
he always spoke with liveliness, talent, vi- 
gour, knowledge, and sound sense, and 
with an extraordinary appearauce of gen- 
tl ly and h le feeling. 

«« It is said that lawyers make bad speak- 
ers in Parliament ; yet it must be observed, 
that most of the persons here named were 
brought up to the Bar.” 





The same Letter contains some par- 
ticulars respecting ‘Sir Egerton’s con- 
duct in the House, highly honourable 
to his patriotism and philanthropy. 

Yours, &c. ° Carapoc. 

—@— 
Mr. Ursan, June 10. 


+ be may not object to admit from 
time to time some memoranda, 
containing plans of works which might 
be advantageously published.’ If'the 
following are approved, you will hear 
again from ' Septimus. 


ee 


- I. A Catalogue of Works which 
have passed through several Editions.” 
Such a list would exhibit most of the 
standard works. in the language, ex- 
cept where the expensive scale, or a 
subject limited to few readers, or rare 
merit in obscurity, have prevented their 
republication, Such a Catalogue would 
exhibit that galaxy of great writers, 
whose complete works have been col- 
lected.and republished in a uniform 
edition. The first edition of any work 
is generally. the spontaneous uc- 
tion of the author, the succeeding edi- 
tions may be considered as the 
ductions of the public taste. An au- 
_thor’s vanity may . indeed sometimes 
force out a second edition, -but when 
‘we see several in rapid succession, the 


Books which ought to be written, 





{Jupe, 


work, or its style, is a faithful and, va- 
luable mirror of the pick tne 
ing, whim, or party-spirit, and yp 
out the true art of altracting os 
lick attention. When a work is -re- 
published after many years, it is, con- 
aren bY the publick judgment es 
enerally possesses, some intrinsic. va- 
ue? “The Rejected Addresses,”” “ Mi- 
opries of Human Life,” and_ “Pursuits 
of Literature,” are interesting pictures 
of the taste of their day. _ “ Tite Spec- 
tator” shows a sustained approbation. 
A work will sometimes, be found to 
have a value from its mere form and 
brevity ; we see it in general demand 
until it appears in a fuller, more com- 
plete, and systematic shape, and then 
it is at once superseded by some less 
perfect publication. The man of sci- 
ence will in this catalogue see the real 
literary wants of the publick, he will 
see that Introductions, and Grammars, 
and Manuals, should not be resigned 
to inferior writers, and that utility and 
profit are not confined to works of li- 
terary fame. 

II. ‘Selections from extinct Ma- 
gazines” would form a very interest- 
ing work of miscellaneous informa- 
tion; the ‘‘ Selections from the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine” show that it is 
possible to produce a standard classi- 
cal work on such a plan, ever from a 
single publication. fin this case the 
selector would have an immense range 
through a number of such publications 
now little known, or forgotten, Many 
of great merit, and continued for a lo 
course of years, have perished by fall. 
ing into inefficient hands, while others 
only lived through a few numbers, 
often of value, and composed with the 
anxious care usually bestowed on a 
new venture. Dr. Drake has shown 
by his “Gleaner,” selected from. the 
different Essayists, that a work culled 
from obscure sources may rank with 
works of established fame. .The sci- 
entific journals ceapecially present many 
short memoirs of great interest, now 
almost inaccessible ; it is, not. easy to 
find Martyn’s or Nicholson’s Philoso- 
phical Journals. ke ioe 

III. “The Universal Calendar” 
should consist of a collection of Culen- 
dars, not in a promiscuous form, but 
such that each subject be pre- 
sented, or even sold sépai * 

1. “The Ecclesiastical Calendar” 


would contain anaccount of the Church 


Festivals, nearly on the plan of Brady's 
. e Chavis 
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be Calendaria, - the dif- 
jejane remarks at worthy 
Writer. Au improvement might be 
boy tt’ his . pent of pole ra 

le feasts, whic’ places under t 
day of the month on which they fell 
ina: particular year. They should be 

under the earliest day on which 
they can fall, stating also the latest, 
thus: Easter Sunday, March 22 wo 
April 25, 

2. “The Antiquary’s Calendar” 
would contain an account of all the 
antient customs observed at particular 
periods. Mr. Hone's Every-day Book, 
with the omission of many entertaining 
stories and remarks not necessary to the 
subject, would answer every purpose. 

3. “The Civil Calendar” ~would 
contain the different Sessions, Meet- 
ings, Appointments, and other mat- 
ters directed by Law for particular 
periods. Such a work has not yet ap- 
oar and would be eminently use- 

1. I have seen something of this 
nature in the form of an Almanac 
Companion, containing also thé Fairs, 
Feasts, and Meetings, of all the Local 
Institutions of the County for which 
it was published. 

4. “The Naturalist’s Calendar” 
would contain the Astronomical, and 
other natural phanomena of the year. 
It would show the Meteorology of 
different parts of the yeas, the flower- 


“ing of plants, the appearance of birds, 


insects, and other animals. Forster’s 
Perennial Calendar contains much 
useful matter, strongly diluted with 
the quod nihil affinet. Aikin’s little 
work, and the annual publication of 
Mr. Frend, offer useful materials. 

5. “The Farmer’s Calendar” is 
completed to our wish in the able re- 
publication of Young’s work. In the 
present case, it should of course be 
greatly reduced in compass, not pre- 
tending so much to teach farming, as 
ws the most beneficial periods 
of iming the different operations. 

. The different ‘* Gardener’s Ca- 
lendars”” are published by Mawe and 
The orchard, flower, and kit- 

chen gardens, as also the hot-house 
departments, should form distinct Ca- 
lendars, and not spread out into trea- 


“tises on the — subjects. 


_ a “The -master's Calendar” 
ip very usefully put t in Mr. 
Huish’s interesting byt i - arranged 


work. — 
_ Gayr. Mac. June, 1825. 


4 


8. ** The Domestic Calendar " would 
contain the times at which different 
articles are in season, and when they 
are cheapest, with the best periods for 
domestic brewing, and other matters 
which come under the eye of a house- 
keeper. It would also point out the ne~ 
cessary cautions for preserving the 
health at the different seasons. The 
numerous works on Cookery and pri- 
vate Economy will supply many valu- 
able hints. 

IV. “The British Orders of Kaight- 
hood” should be a work on the plan 
of Debrett’s Peerage and Baronetage, 
grin an account of the Members of 
the different Orders. The Garter,” 
Thistle, and St. Patrick, may be con- 
sidered as distinctive of hereditary ser- 
vices to the state, containing the most 
illustrious historical families among 
ue nobility, so that ay account Y 4 
these knights would contain an 
stract of their own public merits, with 
that of their most eminent ancestors. 
The Order of the Bath * is more dis- 
tinctive of persomal services to the 
State, and would more sparingly re- 
fer we the am of ack a hts. 
Sir Egerton ” invalua i- 
tion Satins! tach the Naval’ and 
Military Calendars, will present much 
useful matter, but will require most 
rigorous compression. A very concise 
account of the Knights Bachelors may 
follow, this class now slowly recover- 
ing from the impolitic and disgrace- 
+» mead on which it was formerly 
squandered. Government seems now 
sensible that Knighthood does not ho- 
nour im r persons, but brings ri- 
dicule on them and the whole body ; 
a single misapplied instance deprives 
them of the means of honouring many 
persons of real merit, who are forced 
to decline what should be the means 
of preventing an abuse of other dis- 
tinctions. It is to be lamented that 
the three classes of the Bath are not 
open to Civil merit. It would alse be 
an improvement to designate the three 
classes, as “* Dignitaries,” “* Knights,” 
and ‘* Companions,” conferring. the 
distinction of Honourable upon the 
first class. The symbols of the Order 
would then be. D.B. K.B. C.B. to 





* A concise but satisfactory List of ‘the 
Knights of the Garter, and of the Bath, 
will be found in Mr. Nicolas's Peerage, just 
completed at the press: 

ou which 
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whith might be prefixed N.M. or 
€. as the Member obtains the dis- 
tinction for Naval, Military, or Civil 
merit. . The Civil Dignitaries, would 
include the Chancellors of the Uni- 


Versities, Presidents of eminent Char- 


tered Societies, Peers. who’ have dis- 
tinguished themselves or patronized 
the Arts and Sciences, with persons 
who have filled exalted situations un- 
der the Crown. The Knights and 
Companions would consist of Names, 
which now and hereafter would ex- 
alt distinctions so necessary in a Mo- 
narchy. The name of Sir Isaac New- 
ton has elevated the title through all 


Europe. 
- k ns cee 
Summerlands, 
Mr. Uraay, Exeter, June 7. 
A’ the same time that your valu- 
able Work maintains the true 
interests of our Constitdtion in Church 
and State, your columns are open to 
all liberal discussion of this tendency. 
While on a long tour of duty in Ire- 
land, during a turbulent period, I in- 
_termixed with every description of so- 
ciety, among @ hospitable and good- 
hearted people, with a view of ascer- 
taining the state of their ony on 
ag and religious subjects, in re- 
teri¢e to this Cotintry ; and’was sur- 
prised to find how erroneous was the 
estimate generally prevalent relative to 
this suffering nation. 

The best-informed of our Church- 
metr stated; that one of their leading 
grievances arose from a cherished re- 
es of ne ne - loss of 

ed tight of conquest, 
and: test jvati Able enteibe and shat as 
long prescription had established an 
unquestionable title to such property, 

custom, or common hkiw among 
mankind, the only compensation that 
could now be made must be in the 
shape of, stipends to the Catholic 
Clergy. I mentioned the hardship 
af levying taxes. in Great Britain, 
which had not been benefitted by 
transfers of property in. Ireland at for- 
mer periods. The answer made was 
very striking; and amounted to an 
@pinion general impressive, that the 
ptoperty alluded to ought principally 
te -this burden, ‘and still more 
justly in the shape of an absentee-tax. 
| All the ments forcibly put by the 
Bishop of Chester in his well-prepared 


“On Granting Concessions to the Irish Catholics. | 


h were adverted cb By’ 
yee precisely 
bot 





faAwe, 


‘thost enlightenéd characters “Uf! 
diasions in Ireland. The con~’ 

tinued misery of the lower otder wag 
distinctly traced ‘to an over-mintite 


subdivision of ‘land; to the grititing 
éxtortions of unfeeling middlemen ; 
to a want of employment ih miatu- 
factures and commerce, which a ‘ré- 
sidence of the real proprietors would 
obviate ; and to a swarming of pope 
lation, a necessary Consequénce of such 
dreadful evils, for which, in the meaii 
time, there can be no immediate 
check or remedy, but emigration ‘dh 
an extensive scale, however expensive. 
True are the words of the phiet, 
**Thou hast maltiplied the nation, 
and not increased their joy.” 
Mr. Pitt, with whom Tok in ha- 
bits of friendship during the time of 
my command of his first battalion of 
volunteers, repeatedly argued in favour 
of granting salaries to the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops and Priests, in order to 
render them thus a strong link of at- 
tachment and connexion between Go- 
vernment and the natives of the Eme- 
rald Isle. He said that this would be 
a fair act of retribution, which wotld 
conciliate and soothe by its effects, 
where multiplied acts of coercion, un- 
avoidable in the present erroneous or- 
der of things, tended only to irritate 
and madden the minds of a brave and 
generous people. The Elective Fran- 
chise is well-known to be quite under- 
valued, because it does not enable tle 
people to return members of their own 
persuasion ; and to this point [ parti- 
cularly directed my inquiriés, anid 
found it to be the well-founded opi- 
nion of the best-informed, that frot 
above fifteen Catholic membets would 
be returned, Because five parts in six 
of the landed property and boro 
appertained to the Protestant interést. 
hen it is attempted to impress on 
their minds the necessity of continuing 
civil and political disabilities, they in- 
variably quote and refer to the requi- 
site alterations made by all the Govern- 
ments in Europe, under whom Catho- 
lics and Protestants are equally eligi- 
ble to hold all offices of trust and im- 
portance. They refer to the Naty atid 
Army, and confidently ask whether 


religious feeling has, in a single’ in- 
stance, diminished the loyalty of pto- 
fessional exertions of officers contenil- 
ing against nations professing oe 

ic 
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tholic faith? To strengthen my po- 
sitions, I had recourse to the pages of 
‘history to prove the spirit of intoler- 
ce inherent in the Romish faith. 
ranted that such was the case 
in ee teed: but that be civili- 
zation, and advanced knowledge had 
wonderfully altered former bigoted 
habits of thinking and acting; and 
that tenets two centuries ago in full 
ce, were now no longer acknow- 
jedged, however much such things 
were misrepresented in public prints 
and speeches made by many who 
would not confirm their assertions by 
an oath, 

In mixed companies of Laymen and 
Churchmen of high acquirements, and 
of both sides of the question, these in- 
teresting subjects were freely discussed 
without any heat or animosity; and 
certainly left on the mind impres- 
sions rather favourable to what is 
termed Emancipation, less appropri- 
ately than Concession. Thinking to 
make a decisive jmpression, and to 

ive a cou maitre, | said that the 

ritish nation would never permit the 
Throne to be surrounded by dangerous 
and able men of their belief. After a 
pause, the remark made in reply was 
at any rate conciliatory and sensible, 
though some may deem it insidious 
and ensnaring.—‘* However useful and 
highly-gifted, the King need not call 
to high official station, and into situa- 
tions of confidence and trust, any of 
his Catholic subjects, if he may not 
judge it expedient so to do.” 

On the subject of the nomination 
of Catholic Bishops, it is thought that 
the ease admits of a facile accommo- 
dation, to prevent its constituting a 
stumbling-block in the way of com- 

ting the concessions so judiciously 
made in the last reign, in order to 
bind all in one bond of common 
onion. 

In the Preface toa Work that I pub- 
lished twenty-two years ago, entitled 
“The Experienced Officer,” I gave 
precisely the same opinion of the Co- 
Genes ieseniy wr Laid Livros 
ex recen v 
in Abe Honse of Lorde. His Lordship 
séry properly makes the Catholic ques- 
tion one of expediency, more than of 
religion ; and sees nothing in the oath 
inconsistent with the removal of ‘civil 
disabilities. With equal good sense he 
states his apprehensions of meditated 
encroachments. on Church property. 


Trish Catholics.— Passage in Shakspeare's Henry 8. 
This, however, in the event of future 
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concessions, resulting fronj farther dis- 
cussions, would be guarded legal 
bechis which it or ih im- 
ible to . r 
aries wich whee I chains 
in Ireland, insisted most yt ete 
on the paramount necessi ity of teach- 
ing the whole of thé ‘children of the 
Irish peasantry to read English ; 
establishing schools in every parish 
the publick expense. Mr. O'Conhel 
informs us, that the Roman Catholic 
children are instructed in reading. ny 
so, it must be within a recent perio 
* bay ad accounts ones the deplér- 
able ignorance of the common ( 
Be abte as it may, let our pate 
to Hibernian schools limit their beni- 
ficence to Irish children in Britain ; 
while Government adopt,a mach 
more important step—that of hav- 
ing, on a general scale, the chiid- 
ren of the poor taught to read En 
lish, but not through the mediam ¢ 
any religious books or tracts, as that 
would assuredly be the very means of 
rendering abortive a measure of soun 
wisdom, which cannot fail to be ulti- 
mately productive of the happiest con- 
ggg Could die Mr. Urban, see 
this one thing ne stematicall! 
achieved, I should say with the Poet, 
Prisca juvent alios, ego me nupe denique 
pbatum 


Gratulor. 
Joun MacponaLp, 
* \ 
Mr. Ursay, ye 


AM surprised, in a country like 

ee the fundament a 
trines of Religion are so ta 
taught and ang that it should 2 
asked, “ why man’s being the im 
of his Maker renders him less lik 
to prosper in his ambitious undertak- 
ings?” - I allude to W. C. D.’s Letter, 
p. 402, on the following lines in Shaits- 


peare: 
* By this sin fell the angels; how then can 


man, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t?” 

We are told in the Sacred Volume, 
that God created man in = own 
image, not in apparent ot substantial 
similitude, for the same divine Oracle 
‘informs vs, that God is ‘a’ Spirit, atid 
Reto rw Ro ates Soak: 

al substgnée. é simlivade - 

Pah therefore, to his #, oii 
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in his spiritual attributes of goodness, 
justice, and knowledge. This image 
was_at man’s original creation perfect 
in all its beauty, and although how de- 


based by sin, avd the. consequences of 


Adam's fall, still is he eminently his 
Maker's image above all other terres- 
trial creatures, in the faculties of rea- 
son and thought. Man being thus in 
apy degree the spiritual image of his 
Maker, cannot hope to succeed in his 
undertakings by any means incompa- 
tible with the attributes of his divine 
original, under whose controul and 
by. whose assistance he must succeed, 
ifjat all. This, 1 conceive, must have 
been Shakspeare’s meaning in the 
above passage. 

As to the bearing of the words ‘the 
image of his Maker,’ on the other parts 
of the sentence, I should render it 
thus,— “hee sin (ambitién) fell the 
angels; how then can man who, like 
the angels, is also the image of his 
Maker, though in a less degree of per- 
fection, and possessed of Tess wer, 
how then can he hope to gain his ends 
by means so inconsistent with the per- 
fections of his great Original ? 

Yours, &c. W. #H. R. 





We have adinitted this communica- 
tion from a wish to do impartial jus- 
tice to a well-meaning Correspondent ; 
but we are so far from satisfied with 
his explanation, that we certainly still 
agree in the opinions expressed in p. 
402 by W.C. 1). (the original pro- 
poser of the query); and we must add, 
that.we consider that reply fully as ap- 
plicable to the present attempted ex- 
playation, as to that of Omicron in 
p- 316. We all know that Shakspeare 
has his blunders,—trifling stumbling- 
blocks, that he overlooked in the rapid 
course of his overflowing genius; and 
swe would account for the present over- 
sight (for such we consider it), by one 
or two, conjectures, —vither, first, that 
he introduced the phrase “image of 
his Maker,” as a method of filling up 
an hiatus, using it as an epithet to 
man, without intending it to have any 
hearing on the rest of the sentence ;— 
or, secondly, that he adopted it as the 
Only thought that immediately struck 
Aims, and set it. down for a time, with 
the design to alter it, but ‘afterwards 
overlooked it, “ gliding smoothly over 
«the passage,”’ as. almost all his teaders 
shave hitherto done. DIT. 





Savings Banks and Benefit Societies among the Antients. 





[Jure, 
Mr.Ursan, ' East Bourté, June’27. 
MaAxY of your Readers may ger- 
1 haps be surprised and amused, 
as I have been, by finding among the 
ancients, rudiments at least of two ipisti- 
tutions deemed peculiarly motlern,— 
Savings Banks and Friendly Societies } 
the former accompanied, moreover, 
by a limitation of the deposits, and 
incidentally imposing learning as a 
qualification on those persons, who, 
in the phraseology of our Army, as- 
pired to the situations of non-commis- 
sioned officers. 1 therefore trouble 
you with a passage from Vegetius, and 
with another from Suetonius, to be 
inserted or not in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, entirely at your pleasure. 
Yours, &e. Davies Grisert. 


Vegetius de Re Militari, lib. ii. eap: xx. 
Banks for Vlllud vero ab antiquis diviniths 
Savings. § institutum est, ut ex donativo, 
quod milites consequuntur, dimidia pars se- 
questaretur apud signa, et ibidem ipsis mili- 
tibus servaretur, ne per luxum, aut inanium 
rerum jionem, a contubernalibus 
possit absumi. Plerique enim homines, et 
ipné pauperes tantum erogant, quantum 
bere potuerint. Sepositio autem ista pe- 
cuniz, primum ipsis contubernalibus doce- 
tur accommodata (nam cum publica sub- 
stententur, annona, ex omnibus donativis 
ur eorum, pro medietate, castrense pe- 
culium) miles deinde, qui sumptus suos scit 
apud signa depositos, de deserendo nihil co- 
tat; magis deligit signa kB illis im acie 
ortius dimicat, more hu ingenii, ut pro 
illis habeat maximam curam, in quibus suam 
videt positam esse substantiam. Denique 
decem Folles, huc est decem Sacei per co- 
hortes si exponebantur, in quibus 
hze ratio condebatur. Addebatur. etiam 
Benefit \ Saccus undecimus, in quem tota 
Societies. § Legio particulam aliquam confe- 
rebat, sepulture: scilicet caus4, ut si quis ex 
eontubernalibus defecisset, de illo undecimo 
Sacco ad sepult ipsius pr ex- 
pensa.. Hec ratio apud signiferos, ut nunc 
Learning a in cophino servabatar. 





of Inferior > Et ‘ideo signiferi non sélum 
ers. .) fideles, sed etiam Literati Ho- 
mines elegabantur, qui servarent depusita, 
et scirent singulis reddere rationem.” 
Suetonius in the Life of Domitian, cap. vii- 
Limiting the YGeminari Legionum, castra 
po us. §prohibuit; nec — — 
mille nummos.a quoquam ad signa « i. 
Quod L. Antonius apud duaram Legionum 
Hiberna, res novas moliens, fiduciam cepisse, 
etiam ex depositorum summa videbatur.”” 


Mr. 
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~Mr,, Ursas, 


A‘s" 


land, the following fragments respect- 
ing the Bacon faceiby, fren the Cadi 
ree of a family allied by marriaxe, may 
ead to some elucidation, Sir Natha- 
niel Bacon, of Culford, the first Baro- 
net of England, and eldest son of the 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. His 
seat of Culford, with an estate of 1000/. 
per annum, was given by him to his 
seventh son Nathaniel. This gentle- 
man was created Knight of the Bath 
at the Coronation of Charles [. and 
married Jane ‘Meautys, widow of Sir 
William Cornwailis, by whom he had 
ason, who died without issue ; a daugh- 
ter, married to Sir Thomas Meautys, 
afterwards to Sir Harbottle Grimston, 
bart. Sir Nathaniel was a painter ; at 
Culford are some of his paintings ; and 
at Gorhambury, Herts, his father's 
seat, is a large picture by him of a cook- 
maid with dead fowls, admirably paint- 
ed ; an whole-length drawing of himself 
on paper; and a half-length of his mo- 
ther; and some pieces of his at Red- 
grave Hall. At Gorhambury is a fine 
bronze figure of Henry VIII. 

In the Church of Culford, which is 
a neat edifice built by Sir Stephen 
Fox, is the monument of Sir Nath. 
Bacon ; an epitaph to his lady, with a 
high character, is also here, which 
notices her having supported and saved 
from rain two eminent families into 
which she had married. 

Beetham, in his Baronetage, names 
Sir Nath. Bacon of Stiffkey, as having 
married, Ist, Anne, daughter of Sir 
Thos. Gresham of London, bart. by 
whom he had three daughters, his co- 
heirs; Anné> married to Sir Roger 
Townsend of Rainham in Norfolk ; 
she brought the Stiffkey estates into 
that family; Elizabeth, the wife to Sir 
Thos. Knevett of Ashwelthorp, Nor- 
folk, who by this marriage possessed the 
very valuable lordship of Hemesby in 
the hundred of West Flegg, Noriolk, 
3300 acres of land, 14 cottages, 30 
messuages, with the advowson of the 
vi : 

Sir Thomas Knevett dying in 1605, 
Elizabeth Lady Knevett afterwards 
settled it on Nathaniel Knevett, esq. 
a younger son, who was lord in 1633. 
—In 1631 Sir Robert Gandy had his 
share of Sir Nath. Bacon's lands in Stiff- 


Biographical Notices of the Bacon Family. 


Ealing, June 4. 

t Ipswich Correspondent, p. 

is anxious to know who was 

the author of the admired book of the 

Unitorsity of the Government of Eng- 
0 
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key, in right of Winifred his wife, as co- 
heiress, and had the manor of Stanfield 
Hall, Norfolk, settled'on him for life 
only; the remainder to his 
daughter and sole heirets, then tnar- 
ried to Sir Philip Parker of Aswars- 
ton in Suffolk, knt. and his heirs. Jn 
1642 it was parchased by Sir Thomas 
Richardson, in which family it has 
continued. The above Sir Nathaniel 
Bacon of Stitfkey married, secondly, 
Dorothy, daughter of Sir George Hop- 
ton of Saffolk, knt.; by her he had no 
issue. . 

In the 23d of Elizabeth, Sir Ni- 
cholas Bacon, knt. of Culford, was 
High Sheriff for Saffolk. 

In the 28th of Elizabeth, Nathanjédl 
Bacon, esq. of Suffolk, was High She- 
riff for Norfolk, alone. 

In the 41st of Elizabeth, Nathaniel 
Ser esq. was High Sheriff for Nor- 
OK, 

In the gth of Charles I. Sir Edward 
Bacon, knt. was Sheriff for Suffolk. 

Arms: Gules, on a chief Argent 
three mullets Sable. 

Sir Edmund Bacon, Knight of the 
Shire for Norfolk in 1734, resided at 
Garboldisham ; which house} with the 
estate, devolved to his daughter, Miss 
Bacon, who sold it to Crisp Molineux, 
esq. who resides there, and is alter- 
nately patron of the living—In the 
church of Rybargh Magna, Norfolk, 
on the North side of the chancel, is an 
altar-tomb, with several arms, but no 
inscription near it.—Sir Robert Bacon 
of Redgrave, Suffolk, bart. died Dec: 
16, 1655, and dame Anne, his wife, 
27th of Sept. 1640.— At Hockham 
Church, Norfolk, was baried Hetiry 
Bacon, who died 131th March 1647.— 
At Thornage, Norfolk, are the arms 
of Butts and Bacon on the tomb.—In 
the Cathedral, Norwich, Jane-Bacon, 
daughter to Henry Howard of ‘Tan- 
dridge, Surrey, widow to Richard Ba- 
con, Citizen of London, 10th’ Jan. 
1664.—Many of the family are interred 
in St. Gregory’s Church, Norwich. 
Several monuments of the Bacons- are 
in Redgrave Charch.—Francis, Lord 
Verulam, Viscount St. Alban’s, son of 
Sir Nicholas, Lord Keeper of “the 


Great Seal, was buried in the Chapel 
of St. Michael’s Church, St. Alban’s, 
which yey ay was erected -to his 
memory by his indefatigable Secretary, 
Sir Thomss Mesutys. wv 
. Battisford Hall, Suffolk, ‘was pos- 
Bacon, esq. ini Aight 
of 


sessed by Philip 
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ef his mother: it was taken down 
about 1764. 

At Codenham, Suffolk, on the ma- 
nor of Dingies, stood the manor-house 
ef Shrubland Hail, where Edward, 
third son of the Lord Keeper Bacon, 
became seated by his marriage with 
the heiress of Little. Nicholas Bacon, 
one of his descendants, erected a new 
mansion. In the Park are the finest 
Span chesnuts in the county. This 
edifice has been pulled down, and a new 
one built, which became the residence 
of Sir William Middleton, created a 
Baronet in 1804. Stiffkey Halli, two 
miles from Wareham, Norfolk, has 
been several years in a ruinous state, 
occupied by a farmer; it still pre- 
sents some circular towers, &c. It 
was built by Sir Nicholas in the reign 
of Elizabeth; the arms are on the 
gateway; the date 1604. M. K. 


Letter Il. 

CrugL_ty To ANIMALS, &c. 
Mr. Ursay, June 4. 
6 hg is a prevalent spirit of mis- 

chief and cruelty amongst boys 

and uncultivated minds; to correct 
which would contribute greatly to 
the happiness of mankind in general, 
as diac of ne ym anumals. Ran 
disposition in which young people are 
suffered to grow up, web a os of fe- 
rocity and want of feeling in these 
respects, is the first seed of that ma- 
lignity too common in all the stations 
oflife. Whatsoever does not personally 
afflict themselves, seems to excite en- 
joyment and pleasure, and gives the 
tun of human nature to a tyrannical 
and antiehristian principle and motive 
of conduct; and totally obliterates the 
effect which in early life might be 
created by impressing more deeply the 
first precept of ‘‘doing as we would 
be done by.” The ingenuous truth 
and. sympathy of boys, which public 
education brings forward and deve- 
lopes, seldom gives way to reprehensible 
or upgencrous conduct, until they are 
deceived and corrupted by thase who 
have acquired an ascendancy over them ; 
end then they are apt to fallow blindly 
either a bad example or a selfish course. 
Tutors. are by no means free from 
eensure when they yield either to en- 
couragement or indifference to acts of 
cruelty among their pupils; they should 
know that whenever they do this, they 
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can. have no just poe for punish- 


ment of a youth for any overt act.o{ 
vicious principle; the discipline and 
the reproof fall alike to their own Jot, 
The storming of a nest of wasps;.and 
spinning a cockchafer, are among the 
first developements of youthful. malig- 
nity; these hide any knowledge or 
thought of the sufferings of their inno- 
cent victims, which are of themselves 
harmless until offended and provoked, 
and then they are unjustly sacrificed 
to a more powerful revenge. If the 
tutor, being aware of this propensity, 
had rather awakened in their early 
minds the beautiful structure of the 
poaperticn of animals and insects, a 

umane compassion would have been 
justly engendered in their minds, and 
grown with their growth, and they 
would with horror have shuddered at 
the idea of tearing their tender limbs, 
or exciting their poignant sting. Youth 
are generally so oan in their thirst 
for curious information, and so ready 
to listen to every explanation, that 
they seldom fail to remember the be- 
neft of it during the rest of their 
lives; and it may justly be conceived 
how extensive would be the happiness 
of society, if such opportunities were 
well chosen by those who undertake 
their first instruction, and seize their 
first impression. But, on the contrary, 
boys are encouraged to climb trees, 
where they disturb a timorous bird 
from its nest and take her eggs, or 
scatter her little brood to the greater 
birds of prey, or to the ravenous car— 
because in thus learn one of the ele- 
ments of navigation, and form theit 
agile limbs to the lofty mast or yard- 
arm in the defence of our national 
glory. It is thus that the grave in- 
structors of youth demean the object 
of liberal science, by suffering or teach- 
ing the growth of malignity, which in 
maturer years is made ready to shew 
itself in all the baser motives and pas- 
sions of war! 

Youths are peculiarly fond of read- 
ing voyages to distant parts of the 
world ; indeed before they can know 
any thing of their own country their 
attention is atiracted by the history of 
the savages of uncultivated lands, the 
cruelties of Paganism, and the horrid 

ractices of Cannibals, Hindoos, and 

Ottentots; but no tutor seems to be 
alive to this favourable opportunity 
offered him of shewing thei tbat their 

spinning 

















19%5.] 
—_ a chafer, or tearing off the 


wing’ of a fly, or tying a cannister to 
the tail of a cat, &c. are crimes at 
their age of equal malignity as those 
at which they express so much ab- 
horrence. The lesson would thus se- 
cure upon their memory a detestation 
against both; and they would deter 
their companions from the practice 
of atrocities beneath their character, 
as youths of a generous and feeling 
mind, 

As they have no judgment to dis- 
crimimate between animals that are 
obnoxious to man, and those which 
are not so, and as they are prone to 
do mischief to all within their power, 
much care should be taken, with 
constant watchfulness, to keep them 
from the habits of cruelty, by put- 
ing beings out of life which were 
created for existence and enjoyment 
as well as themselves; and to point 
out their accountability for the ill use 
of any of their powers, would be a sa- 
cred deposit of truth upon their hearts, 
amply sufficient to check the progress 
of these evils, which are now practised, 
even with false joy, to the disgrace of 
niaturer years. 

A philosophical observer one day 
remonstrated with a young man who 
was desperately using the spur, because 
his nag had shied at an election-flag 
hanging out from an ale-house door ; 
he fad unfortunately opened a vein, 
and the blood flowed copiously from 
the wound. He answered my friend, 
«¢ What, must I submit to be thrown 
off?” “Gentle treatment would be 
more likely to keep you on rl sad- 
dle,” replied my friend. The youn 
man became merry at this reproof, 
and rétorted, “You think I am not 
come to years of discretion.” “ Yes, 
1 do,” said my not discomfited philo- 
sopher, ‘and this is the consequence 
of it.” ‘ 

Notwithstanding what I have said, 
I have not unfrequently witnessed a 
total insensibility in -youth, and in 
others who should know better, to the 
pain they create; it is because they 
do not feel it themselves, and also be- 
cause of this great defect in their early 
education. Such persons do not hold 
to any long instructions, nor to auy spc- 
culations on abstract principles ; if they 
cannot imbibe humane precepts, but on 
the céutrary manifest a malign oe 
tion, a little similar treatment will be 
theit best instructor; and though the 
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liberality of modern times has abolish- 
ed the rod and the ferule, yet wher- 
ever they are deserved and judiciously 
exercised, they are calculated to re- 
mind the impenitent, and to warn the 
ill-disposed. I acknowledge that they 
ought net to be encouraged, but if a 
cruel and malignant temper shews it- 
self, and is not controulable by reproof, 
there is nothing left for the pupil 
but a base triumph over his tutor, 
or for the master a tame submission.— 
Lenity and forbearance are too liberal 
for many dispositions, and especially 
for those who shew none to their hum- 
ble inferiors in their own species, or 
in the animal creation. 

It should be ‘carefully inculcated 
that “‘a humane and gentle temper 
may be found consistent with the 
most steady and resolute spirit.”” (Gre- 
gory). The most gallant officers in the 

ritish forces have been men of the 
mildest dispositions, until called into 
action. The numerous modern in- 
stitutions for instruction in the arts 
among mechanics of all denomina- 
tions, afford an opportunity of discri- 
nating the principles of humanity, 
such as | have ventured to recom- 
mend; more especially where animals 
are employed in any part of their 
works. The thirst for knowledge which 
they now exhibit, and their peaceful 
dispositions, of which that is a con- 
vincing evidence, would favourably 
receive elucidation and precept for the 
cultivation of the cardinal principle, 
for improving both their labours and 
their ‘recreation: and though it may 
not actually make a part of those la- 
bours, yet they could not fail to re- 
ceive with acceptance any fresh obsér- 
vations for the concomitant improve- 
ment of their moral life and manners. 

If the sentiment of humanity to~ 
brutes was carefully instilled into the 
minds of such men as have usually the 
care of animals; herdsmen, farriers, dri- 
vers of all denominations, inukeepers, 
and the salesmen and drovers of oxen, 
sheep, pigs, and beasts for the market ; 
there can be no doubt that the treat- 
ment of them would be more humane; 
and while the property of all such 
persons would be better protected, 
their tempers and dispositions would 
be more humanized. I have conversed 
with sach persons at different times, 
and found them for the hidst part | 
ready to be ‘convinced, and earnestly 
desirous of finding a means of influ- 


ence 
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ence over those whom they are obliged 
to employ, and of consequence to en- 
trust with this kind of property to a 
large amount. Some of the principal 
brewers of London often send out four 
drays of liquor at one time; each dray 
is drawn by three horses, of the value 
of 70 or 80 guineas each, conducted 
hy two men. Each of these vehicles 
does not then comprise less than 300/. 
in value; and this confidence is placed 
in the hands of two men, not pecu- 
liarly gifted with discretion, having to 
deal with liquor, and at ale-houses, 
during a long day of 15 hours before 
they return home with their charge ! 
The drivers of brick and lime carts 
ate another set of men, of a ruder 
description, over whom the master’s 
authority is scarcely capable of restrain- 
ing them from the intenperate use of. 
the whip, nor from reprehensible con- 
duct to those whom they meet on the 
road. The drivers of carts drawn by 
small horses of the dwarf breed, or old 
ponies, for carrying breeze, are a ge- 
neral nuisance to passengers, and cruel 
tyrants to their horses; they seem to 
have no regard to the fair load, to the 
labour, and to food, nor to the gener- 
ous exertion of their little half-starved 
and broken-kneed, as well as broken- 
hearted victims of their craft. It is to 
be confessed, that there is very little 
hope ‘of conversion of many of these 
drivers, especially if they should hap- 
pen to be owners of their cart and 
hores. Those to whom it would be 
t to run you down, break your car- 
riage, or dismount you from your sad- 
dle, are not likely to listen to any per- 
snasion ; fines they do not feel, and 
perhaps they may be paid for them ; 
and any discipline inself will occupy 
a long tune betore it can reform them! 
but every effort which the new Society 
can take may effect something; and no 
effort — be _——, becanse the 
roffligacy of some may blunt the ed 
of a | d - 
Mr. Martin has stood manfully for- 
ward to correct the prevalent cruelty ; 
but there are some technicalities in 
the enactments made on these subjects 
which favour the escape of the guilty 
from the power of the magistrates. 
We have seen that the Legislature is 
averse to enact regulations for pu- 
nishing these abuses with severity, 
so dificult is. it to. define an of- 
fence and its motive, and to appor- 











tion to it a due measure. of pumist- 
ment: and where an immoral , 
is left to the magistrate’s cognisance, 


unless his power ts as clearly defined, 


the case becomes remediless there; 
and a tribunal will in its own time 
effect the necessary cure. 

It will afford great satisfaction to 
every humane mind, to learn that 
every effort has been taken to place 
the Society for the prevention of these 
cruelties before the publick in a fixed 
and interesting state, to induce them 
to co-operate and sanction the meo- 
sures adopted, and to spread them 
abroad throughout the whole United 
Kingdom, whereby these offences, of 
too long a date, shall be overcome ; 
and by persuasion or correction add 
another gem to the lustre of the pre- 
sent enlightened century. A. Hi 


— Gp 


’ Bury St. Edmund's. 
Mr Ursan, May 12. 
BEG leave to offer for insertion an 
inscription on a plain tablet on 
the West side of the Church at Mile- 
ham, in Norfolk, remarkable for its 
elegance, commemorating a child of 
the Rev. Mr. Haggitt, well-known as 
the author of ‘‘ Sermons addressed to 
Country Congregations,” and a resi- 
dent, during some years, at that place, 
whose name remains grateful to the 
recollection of every one. His son is 
the able and highly-esteemed genile- 
man, who now fills the office of Lec- 
turer of St. James’s parish in thistown. 
Yours, &c. . H. Barnwetet, 
«« Propter hoc marmor 
—_ pe. 
enelo itt, 
infantis aac, 
Georgii et Penelopes, olim Heigham, 
prolis unica, 
necnon amoris eorundem et deliciarum, 
Quam, septimo etatis suze mense, 
subitus et inopinatus mortis ictus 
meestis abstulit parentibus. 
Velati flos aratro succisus, 
seu lilium pluvid gravatum, 
demisit caput et succubuit. 
Cum autem tot et tam acerbee sint 
hujusce mundi calamitates, 
tot et tam valentia nequitiarum irritamenta, 
infortunii scelerisque experti decedenti 
7 non forsan vitam abreptam, 
sed donatam esse mortem, 
existimandum. 
Ob. 16 die Februarii, A.D. 1790.” 
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Uaean,.. June 20: 
ne ye than. otes 0. the 
Memory of those wort 5, erers 
of, maven Book of Psalms,” Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, to introduce into 
pu columns.a ers of some obso- 
te words used by them ; ially as 
they are accused of having coined them 
to suit .their own purposes, when 
“hampered for a rhyme,”’ 
Apply. for ply,— 
*¢My God with plaints I did apply.” Ps. xxx. 
Carefall (care-full), full of care, op- 
pressed with care,— 
‘+-Lord; on whom I do depend, 
“0” ald any careful hears 
Humble Suit, &e. 


Dasht,; confounded (used by Mil- . 


ton),— 
«« Whoso they be that Him: behold, 

Shall see his light most clear, 
Their countenance shall hot be dasht.” 

Ps. xxxiv. 

Dever (devoir, Fr.) synonymous with 
endeavour, which Johnson Late: from 
the same word,— 
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-*€ And those that do, their dever : 
To know the Lord.”’—Ps. xxii. 
Fact for deed—used «in: the ‘same 
sense by Dryden, — 
‘* And purifie yet once’ 
My hainous crime and sy ft. & - ti. 
Fain, for feigi or fawn: ‘to desire 
fondly (Spenser),— 
‘¢ Their tongues do glose and fain.” Ps..v. 
Lin, to cease, to give over (Spenser): 
**To ery they do not lin.” 
Song of St. Ambrose, 
Prest, (prét, Fr.) ready at hand,— 
oe oor tet crave, 
still is 
Denn ee Pamble Suit, &c. 
‘* Behold the wicked bend their bows, ~ ~ 
And make their arrows prest.” Ps. xi. 
Shend, a word ased by Beeson ch but 
never in the sense which is intended 
to be attached to it in this instance. It 
seems to be a corruption from ‘ shield,’ 
and ‘ defend,"— 
«< Me from mine enemies shend,”’ Ps. xxv. ~ 


D. A. Briton. 
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COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


—_——_ 


WESTMORLAND. 


EMINENT 


Addison, Lancelot, learned Dean of Lichfield, 


Airey; Dr. Adam, principal of Edmund Hall, 
—- ~ Christopher, 1609. 


NATIVES. 


Crosby. Ravensworth, 1632. 
one of : be founders of Barton Schoo! in 1649, 


—-— Dr, Henry, author of some Calvinistic works, Kentmere, 1560, 
Appleby, Roger de, Bishop of Ossory (ob. 1404). 





- Thomas dé, Bish 


of Carlisle (ob. 1395). 


Askew, ‘Anthéay, eminent physician, Kendal, 1722. 


Bartow, Dr. 


Christopher, Cardinal, Abp. ot York, poisoned at Rome, 1514, Barton: 
Thomas, Bishop of fiecaia, Orton, 1607. ; 


Barwick, John, D.D. eminent divine and loyalist, Witherslack, ‘ere. 





lack, 1619. 


Peter, M.D. brother of the above, whose life he wrate in elegant Latin, Withers- 


Braithwaite; Richard, the well-known facetious and eccentric euther of ** Drunken Bar- 


naby,” Burneshead (ob. 1673). 


Buckle, Sit Cuthbert, Lord Mayor of London in 1593, Stanemore. 
Bury, Dr. Rienarv, author of. “< Ecclesiastical Law,” &c. Winton (ob, 1785). 


Crampers, Eruraim, author of the Encyclo 

Chambré, Sir Allan, one of the Justices of the 
(ob. 1823).° 

Clifford, George, Earl of Cumberland, B 

Close, Nicholas, 

Lrackeathorpe, ii 


ia, Kendal (ob. 1740). 
Common Pleas, Abbot Hall, near Kendal 


rougham Castle, 1558. 
of Lichfield, Birbeck (ob. 1453). 
» controversial divine, Strickland, 1567. 


Dawes, Lancelot, one of the founders of Barton School, and Probentery of Cistinte, Bar- 


ton,-1580. 
Fothergill, Dr. Geo. 
Fothergill, Thomas, 


ncipal of St. Edm. Hall, Ox. Lockholese in: Ratenstanedale, ed 
r to his native parish, Brounber in Ravenstonedale, 
Garnett, Dr. Thomas, physician and natural phil 


» Casterton, 1766,..4- «<4 


Gisson, Epmuno, the learned and esteemed Bp. o! London, High Knype, 1669, Rss 





High Kn 
Gewr. Mac. June, 1825. 


i) 


, uncle of the Bishop, and son-in-law of Protector 


Gibson, 
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Gibson, William, self-tanght mathematician of the most wonderful powers, Bolton, 1720 *. 

Gitrix, Berwarp, eminent divine and reformer, éalled the ‘‘ Apostle of the North,” 
Kentmire, 1517. : 

Hudson, Wm. one of the earliest Linnean botanists in England, 1730. 

Johnson, Samuel, eminent divine, 1649. 

Kendal, Richard de, excellent grammarian (flor. temp. Hen. V1). 

Lancaster, Dr. William, Provost of Queen’s, Oxford, and one of the founders of Barton 
School, Sockbridge. 

—, Gerard, linguist, antiquary, scholar, and one of the founders of Barton School. 
1 n Kirke, about 1608. 

Langhorne, Dr. John, the poet, and brother of William, Kirkby Steven, 1735. 

———— William, brother of above, and joint translator of Plutarch’s Lives, Winton. 

sail Dr. John, editor of the Greek New Testament, Harderdale in Shap, 1645. 
onkhouse, Dr. Richard, eminent divine, Winton. 

Morton, Charles, learned physician and antiquary, 1716. 

Otway, Sir John, eminent lawyer, Middleton. 

Philipson, Robert, for his military achievements nicknamed Robin the Devil, Crook-hall. 

Potter, Barnaby, called the Puritanical Bishop of Carlisle, Kendal, 1578 or 9. 

Christopher, nephew of above, and loyal divine, who sent his plate to the King, 
saying he would drink as Diogenes did, in the hollow of his hand, before the King 
should want. Kendal, 1591. ; 

Robertson, Joseph, a critic of celebrity, learning, and industry, High Knype, 1726. 

Saundetson, Randal, divine and benefactor to his native eee Reagill. 

Shaw, Dr. Thomas, author of ‘‘Travels in Barbary and the Levant,” a work of high cele- 
brity, Kendal, 1692. 

Smith, George, founder of the Schoo} in his native parish, Asby. 

——- Dr. Bishop of Carlisle, cousin of the above, Asby. 

John, a Tvine, particularly versed in Septentrional literature and in antiquities, 

Lowther, 1659. 

Stephenson, Rev. William, benefactor to his native place, Bampton. 

Strickland, William de, Bishop of Carlisle, Great Strickland, 1396. 

Sutton, Dr. Thomas, benefactor to his native parish of Bampton, Sutton Gill in that parish. 

Viteripont, Thomas de, Bishop of Carlisle, 1255, Appleby. 

Walker, Adam, natural and experimental philosopher, Windermere. 

William, lecturer on wey son of above, Kendal, 1766. 

Wastal, Simon, leartied author of ‘* Microbiblion, or an Epitome of the Bible in Verse,” 
1629, Wastelhead in Shap. 

Warson, Ricuarp, excellent and learned Bishop of Llandaff, Heversham, 1737. 

Wharton, Sir George, Baronet, astronomer and loyalist, Kendal (ob. 1681). 

Whitehead, George, learned and zealous Quaker, Newbigg, about 1638. 

Wilson, John, celebrated botanist, originally a stocking knitter, Kendal (ob. about 1750). 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


This county has little or no advantage from navigable rivers. 

At AmBcesipge have been found inaumerable Roman antiquities. Part of a 
Roman Bridge still remains. 

At Appuesy, in 1598, the plague raged.—The castle was the residence of the 
Clifford family, of whom the high-spirited Countess of Pembroke frequently 
resided here. Here is a copy of the great family picture; the original of 
which is at Skipton Castle, co. York. There are four half-lengths of the 
Countess iv the drawing-room. Here is also preserved the magnificent suit 
of armour worn by the Earl of Cumberland in the tilt-yard as champion to 
his Royal mistress Elizabeth ; and his horse-armour of equal splendour lies 
by it.—In St. Lawretice Church are some noble monuments to the Cliffords; 
among which is one to the Countess of Pembroke.—The School has pro- 
duced a number of eminent characters in Church and State. It has also fur- 
nished nearly half the students on the foundation of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Upon the front of a little building of stone erected by Reginald Baihbrigg, 
the friend of Camden, in 1602, then Master of the School, were placed by 
him stones to the number of 24, having Roman inscriptions. 

The _— of Assy Church is singularly separated from the nave ‘by two 
arches. 

In Askuam Church are several old monuments; and a stone coffin has been 
found of the date of 1346. 














* A very curious account of him may be seen in vol. Lxi. p. 1062. 
Bampton 
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Bampton Vicarage House was rebuilt at the expence of the celebrated and very 
learned Bishop Gibson, who also erected a monument jn the church to his 
father and mother, with a modest Latin inscription—In the Free Grammar 
School, besides an innumerable list of eminent characters, were educated Dr. 
John Mill, famous for his edition of the New Testament; and Bish ib- 
s00.—Bishop Law obtained his classical rudiments at Me Scheel 

In Beruam dee the monnents of it mas de lady.— 

ff this parish was Vicar Mr. William Hutton, who wrote a folio book of 
collections for a history of the parish, which he deposited in the vestry far the 
information of posterity ; with blank pages to be filled up as materials. should 
occur *. 

The windows of Broucu Church were formerly full of extraordinary painted 


At Brovcuam many Roman antiquities have been discovered. Brougham 
| for its beautiful prospects, has been called the Windsor of the 

orth. 

CALGaRTH was the property of the learned Bp. Watson, who added ly to 
the natural beauties of the estate. Some of the rooms of the old hall have 
remains of their former elegance. Amongst the spirits which haunted these 
melancholy walls, was one which had the custody of two sculls, which could 
neither be broken to pieces, or carried to any place, but their guardian would 
be able to re-unite them, or recover them to their dormitory on one of the 
windowssills. 

Cross-FreLL is reported to have been formerly called Fiend’s Fell, from evil 
spirits haunting its top, till St. Austin erected there a cross and an altar, by 
which he broke their haunts ; hence its present name. 

At the South end of the village of Eamonr is a curious circle, consisting of a 
high dyke of earth and a deep foss within, commonly called Arthur's Round 
Table. Various are the conjectures respecting it. 

Fartton Knor is said to bear a strong resemblance in form to the rock of 
Gibraltar. 

At Heversuam Free Grammar School were educated Bp. Watson, Ephraim 
Chambers, author of the Enyclopedia; Bishop Preston, and many others. 
Bishop Watson’s father was head master 40 years, and educated Chambers. 
He was also born here, as were his father, grandfather, &c.—In the church 
is interred the mother of Ephraim Chambers. 

Kznpat was one of the first provincial towns which printed a Newspaper.— 
Among the eminent men educated at the Free Grammar School, may be 
mentioned Bp. Law, Dr. Fothergill, and Dr. Shaw, the celebrated traveller. 

At Kentmere Halli flourished the Gilpin family, of whom was Bernard Gil- 
pin, ‘‘ the Apostle of the North.” It is a tower-like edifice, under a moun- 
tain browed with mighty craggs. When it was building, the Cork lad of 
Kentmere, a barbarian of the name.of Herd, lifted the chimney beam of the 
kitchen into its place, 6 feet from the earth ; it still remains, and is 30 feet 
Jong, and 13 inches by 12§ thick. At the age of 42 this man killed himself 
with the Herculean task of tearing up trees by the roots. 

In Kirxsy Lonspare Church was a fine alabaster monument to one of the 
Middletons, temp. Henry VIII. On the South porch was formerly a curious 
inscription respecting its erection, &c.—Of this parish, was Vicar one George 

nan, a hman driven out of Scotland for refusing the covenant, 
and suffered greatly from the Parliamentarians.—At the Free Grammar 
School was ed Mr. Bell of the Chancery Bar. 

At Lowruer College were educated the Earl of Selkirk, and late Duke of 
Athol. The college was converted into a manufactory for most beautiful 
carpets, &c. of strength and lustre little inferior to those of Persia; intended 
chiefly for the owner’s use, but a few were sold from 63/. to 1051.—The 
charch contains several tombs of the Lowther family. 

Mitituorpe is the only town in the county visited by the tide, which flows 





* I should be obliged if any of your Correspondents would inform me whether the vo- 
lume is still in tee’ , 4 ' ‘ 


from 
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from the estuary of the Kent up the river Betha; making this the only sea- 
rt town in the county. 
Of Mortanp Dr. Brown, author of the ‘ Essay on the Characteristics,” was 


icar. 

Newsiccewn Hall stands in a woody sequestered vale. It is a low unique 
building, with a poetical inscription over its front door.—The church is small, 
and contains but little remarkable. In one of the windows is a monk with 
a pastoral staff.—Upon the rocks, at a place called Craw-dun-dale, were 
formerly found characters and inscriptions, now obliterated and mouldered 
away. Camden mentions one or two, but Burn doubts their authenticity. 

Op Hutton Free School has a library of several hundred volumes, established 
in 1757 by Dr. Bray and associates. 

Near Penpracon Castle is a well which commemorates a piece of history re- 
specting Uter Pendragon. It is said the treacherous Saxons who dared not 
face him in the field, flung poison into the well. He drank of this his fa- 
vourite spring, and with a hundred of his courtiers fell victims to the 
Saxon villainy. 

One of the customs at RavensTonepAte is very peculiar. If any tenant being 
of the age of sixteen die, pot having a-child bern in wedlock, and without a 
will attested by at least 4 tenants of the manor, his estate escheats to the 
lord. . The Earl of Lonsdale offered to enfranchise the tenants, but such 
was their attachment to ancient customs as to refuse the offer. 

Rerecross on Stanemore is the boundary between Westmorland and York- 
shire. Only a fragment of it now remains. At the neighbouring turnpike 
house is a cylindrical stone with COH . V. probably a Roman miliary. 

Of Sua Abbey became tenants at the dissolution, the Hoggerd family, ances- 
tors of the inimitable HoGarta. 

At S1zercu Hall are several excellent portraits, and the tapestry and carvings 
are exceedingly curious. 

At Spying How, Troutsscx, there was a large heap of stones called the 
Raise, which contained a kistvaen full of men’s bones, and another called 
Woundal Raise, supposed British sepulchres. 

Uctswater or Ousemere, when the day is uniformly overcast, and the air 
perfectly still, like many other lakes, has its surface dappled with a smooth 
oily appearance, which 1s called a Keld. 

Of the amen gf Wuinrett, the learned Dr. John Pearson, Bishop of Ches- 
ter, was descended.—The forest was famous for its prodigious oaks, one of 
them nearly 300 —_ old. The hart’s-horn tree which grew by the way-side 
near Hornby Hail had its name from a pair of horns hung up in it about 
1333 or 1334, after a memorable chase. The stag was started by a grey- 
hound, and after chasing it to a considerable distance and back again, the 
stag vaulted the park paling, but instantly died. The dog, in attempting to 
clear it, fell backwards and expired. One of these horns were broken out of 
the tree in 1648, and the other in 1658. On the East side of the park is 
Julian’s tower, celebrated for being the residence of the mistress of Roger 
de Clifford, temp. Edw. ITT. 

WINANDERMERE is the greatest standing water in England. On Longholme 
Island is a remarkable echo.—Rayrigg Hall is said to resemble Ferney, the 
seat of Voltaire on the Lake of Geneva.—The church contains monuments 
and inscriptions to the Philipsons of Calgarth and other eminent families in 
the neighbourhood. Its chancel window belonged to Furness Abbey. It 
consists of seven compartments, representing the Crucifixion in the 3d, 4th, 
and 5th. In the 2d is St. George; in the 6th, St. Catharine, and in the 
7th, two mitred abbots and two monks. The colouring is very fine. 

At Winton Free Grammar School the author of Burn’s Fastice: &c. was edu- 
cated.—One of the rooms of the Hall is hung with very beautiful tapestry ; 
and amongst the pictures is a fine one of the late Countess of Desmond. 

Upon Wreynoss Hie are placed the Shire-stones, in a triangle a foot from 
each other, where Westmorland, Cumberland, and Lancashire, meet = a 
point. 5. T. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





89. The Last Days of Lord Byron, with his 
Lordships opinion on ne 
the state 
Bec wines? Maw 
Lord Byron’s Brigade, &c.&c. 8vo, pp. 
360. 


WE have read this work with me- 
Jancholy feelings. Lord Byron was a 
Phaeton ; he has soared and has fallen. 
He was a favourite son of Apollo, who 
crowned him with the laurel, and the 
Muses sung the Inauguration Hymn. 
He was not satisfied. He saw that 
Fame was only younger sister to Glory. 
To be the Epaminondas of Greece was 
his last grand object. Reason was 
made subject to Volition. He neglect- 
ed proper precautionary measures, and 
fell a victim to Disease and Vexation. 
The immorality and the licentiousness 
of Don Juan have been reprehended ; 
bat Lord Byron was a young man of 
fashion; and lecture how we will, 
the morals of all men will be those of 
the class of society to which they be- 
long. The age is that of teachers and 
preachers, without knowledge of the 
world, talents, or learning, torment- 
ing mankind, for the sake of their 
own popularity and success, with eter- 
nal importunities on subjects which 
are as much dependent upon circum- 
stances as the conduct of Lord Byron. 
If it costs a man a hundred pounds to 
prosecute a thief to conviction, and 
such may be the case, it is vain to talk 
of diminishing crime * ; and iniquitous 
to ascribe the cause to negligence in a 
»owerless Parish Priest, who does all 
e can by promoting education. If 
too, Adam Smith says, that men of 
rank and wealth may be made men of 
honour, but never men of austere 
morals ; then it is down with Eton— 
down with all public Schools—down 
with the Universities—down with men 
of glory—down with heroes—give us 
Monks, the oracles of Grandmamas ; 





* It isa fact, that the poor miller who 

‘osecuted the notorious Probert for stealing 

is horse, at the cost of 100/., was obliges 
to sell the horse and a large part of his 
stock to pay some of the expences, and is 
now soliciting a remuneration for the rest, 
by subscription. From the County he re- 
ceived only 20/. Thus it is, that rogues 
escape. Proh Pudor! 


but what becomes of Old England ? 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy will show 
us. The nation becomes a preaching 
theatre, and the clergy, players. Fac- 
tion about nothings, quarrels about 
merits of no value, and unphilosophical 
trash, become the sole occupation of 
the public mind. E petty orator 
is a pope, and every parish clerk is a 
cardinal. 

Rational piety, correct morals, and 
active philanthrophy, are duties due to 
fathers, mothers, wives, children, 
neighbours, friends, dependents, and 
every body; and pity it is, that circum- 
stances should occur, which impede 
their complete operation in any rank 
of life. But every philosopher knows 
that matrimony, paternity, and mature 
age are the grand corrective remedies. 

ow, sad as were the deviations of 
Byron, he was an honour to his cour- 
try, and that he was not a public good 
also, was the fault of those among 
whom hie lived. Ifa man has a warm 
heart, kindness with wisdom may re- 
form him. But what was Byron’s lot? 
We shall give it in an extract from 
the speech of Lord Stowell, upon the 
trial of Augusta Evans versus T. Evans, 
Esq. sometime about the year 1795, 
and the best account of connubial dis- 
agreement which was ever written. 

** Two persons marry together with some- 
thing of warmth and sensibility in each of 
their tempers. The husband is occasionall 
inattentive; the wife has a vivacity which 
sometimes displeases, sometimes offends, 
and sometimes is offended. .Something like 
unkindness is produced, and is then easily 
inflamed. The lady broods over petty re- 
sentments, which are anxiously fed by the 
busy whispers of humble confidants. Her 
complaints, aggravated by their reports, are 
carried to her relations, and meet with some- 
thing like facility of reception from their 
honest but well-intentioned minds—a state 
of mutual irritation encreases— somewhat 
like incivility is continually practising, and 
where it is practised, it is continually sus- 

ted—every word, every act, every look 
i a meaning attached to it—it becomes a 
contest of spirit in form between, two per- 
sons eager to take, and not absolutely back- 
ward to give, mutual offence. At last the 


husband breaks up the family connection, 
and breaks it up with circumstances suffi- 
ciently expressive of disgust ; treaties are at- 
tempted, and they eo they might 

ds of persons 


strongly 


be expected to do in the 
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strongly disaffected to each other. A libel 
is given in, black with criminating matter. 
Recrimination comes from the sidle. 
Accusations rain heavy on all sides, till all is 
involved in gloom,.and the parties lose sight 
of each *s real characters, and the 
trath of every one fact which is involved in 
the cause.” 


** What God has joined together, 
let no man pat asunder,” and in our 
joigmeats, there is radical badness of 

eart in dividing husbands and wives. 
But furies are not mere mythological 
beings. At first Lord Byron might de- 
spise the littleness of mind conspicuous 
in his backbiters, but he soon found 
that there are reptiles which can sting 
dangerously, and human beings who 
think like fools, and act like devils. 

A planet these busy calumniators 
had no idea of, but a wooden clock 
they comprehended ; and because he 
was not mechanically precise in strik- 
ing the hours, and pointing the minute 
hand, they thought it fit to have him 
banished for ever from home, wife, 
and child. In a paroxysm of agony, 
in the misery of neglect, and the pros- 

tof premature dissolution, he ejacu- 
Son. ** My wife—my child.” 

Fauntleroy was noé destitute of these 
comforts, and he was only a corroding 
mischievous worm. Byron, a noble 
being, was destitute of them, and 
obliged, though a Peer, to resort to 
Radicals for common civility—men, 
whom to judge by his opinion of their 
Solomon, Mr.Bentham, hesaw through 
and inwardly abhorred. 

But this was a mau who was im- 
Se ree tsenmar 
ther propensity. e on ret that 
a aus dep in the British oo should 
be ‘spoiled by barnacles ; that palace 
should be ‘ruined by'the dry rot. We 
think that Byron might have been 
saved, because he was not a cold-hearted 

tist ; and we feel with the excellent 
etlock, that men ought not to take 
more credit for abusing an erring man, 
than for trying to save him. Envy 
wanted to destroy him because he was 
a lion, and not a lap-dog; but men of 
intellectual pursuits ought to say con- 
cerning the agents of ‘his ruin, in the 
words of Queen Elizabeth, ‘«Gop 
ar Ae ive you, but we never can.” 
uthor before us appears to be 
a man of strong natural sense, with an 
honest old soldier’s heart, and all that 
John-Bullism about him, which evinces 
a sturdy determination to speak his 
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mind, in utter disregard of person or 
party. Now as we like to see good 
rather than evil, we are glad to find 
that —— a was often politically 
sipsy, talked nonsense about his 
country, the King, America, &e.; yet 


in his conduct on the Greek ect, 
the usual wisdom of the itary 
Senator was conspi s. There was 


not a fault in his advice concerning 
the Greek cause. He stands, as a 
Statesman, as superior to the rest, as 
the Trajan column does-to a mile- 
stone. He avowed an intention to 
study the art of war, probably to be- 
come another Napoleon ; at all events 
to be a Washington. All this was in 
his nature. He was a charger of high 
blood, and men rail at him because 
he was unfit for a cart-horse. Ik is to 
men of such a character that the world 
is to look for the enthusiasm and per- 
severance requisite to effect great ob- 
jects ; and whatever may be the results 
of their ambition, it js certain that 
Providence only works grand changes 
by single men, not by bodies of men, 
and ultimately merges all in monarchy. 
Republics have only short lives, and 
seldom merry ones. 

The subject, however, is interesting, 
and we are confident that our readers 
will not be displeased with a copious 
notice of the volume before us. 

The work opens with a long account 
of clumsy ‘mis-management im trans- 
mission of the stores ; and the introduc- 
tion to Lord Byron. His behaviour 
to the Author was kind and conde- 
scending. The room was hung round 
with weapons like an armoury, above 
which were shelves furnished with 
‘books, an peng: em of his ‘Lord- 
ship’s politics, which were to furnish 
Greece with arms and independence, 
and then to leaven it with learning. 
His politics were very simple, but 
truly wise. Let one single object, (he 
said,) the expulsion of the Turks, be 
Jirst a Newspapers and the 
press would now only create faction, 
and do mischief. - They are only to be 
considered as secondary things. Col. 
Stanhope’s opposite sentiments created 
the coolness acum ‘them. Blood- 
shed and anarchy, said the-wise Mem- 
ber of the Upper House, will be the 
consequence of discussing theories of 
government, before independence is 
obtained. His Lordship was. perfectly 
correct, for in a short time the wise- 


acres published a Tirade against Kings, 


whic 
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which, said the, Peer, was the very 
way to bring the Holy Alliance down 
upon, them. Add to this, that the 
rman Officers who came to assist, 
were men of punctilious etiquette, and 
always quarrelling about rank ; and 
nics sent out at an expence of 

three hundred and forty pounds, did 
only fourteen days work, at the cost of 
something more than four pounds one 


shilling a day. Pp. 66, 67. 

For every object, public or poem 
his Lordship was expected to be pay- 
master; a mutiny might cost him his 
life; what he received from England 
were a Wesleyan preacher, bugle- 

orns, printing presses, and religious 
tracts. Arms, powder, and shot, were 
inferior considerations*. With all his 
noble-minded sacrifices, he was harass- 
ed with crazy counsels ; worried out of 
his patience and sleep ; and doomed to 
eat nothing for several but cheese, 
fish, vegetables, and bread. In short, 
at his outset in life, he was all but 
murdered by calumniators; and now 
he had to encounter the insanity of his 
countryinen, who employed the funds 
collected for Sone of he gure 
in propagating their own political an 
a ay ah instead furnishing 
the indispensable materials of war. 

This will be enough to explain the 
harassing situation which soon effected 
his dissolution. The private habits of 
the man shall now be the sole subject 
of consideration. 

Upon our Author's first introduction, 

*¢ Lord Byron was sitting upon a kind of 
mattress, but elevated by a cushion, that 
occupied only a part of it, and made his seat 
higher than the rest. He was dressed in a 
blue surtout-coat and loose trowsers, and 
wore a foraging cap. He was attended b 
an Italian servant, Tita, and a young Gree 
of the name of Luca, of Bey prepossess- 
i . Count ba, too, came 
taal ain of the room, and Fletcher his 
servant was also occasionally in attendance. 
His Lordship desired me to sit down beside 
him: his conversation very soon became 
animated, and then his countenance appeared 
even more prepossessing than at first.’’ Pp. 
16, 17. 

When Mr. Parry felt himself obliged 
to ask his Lordship for money, 

“ He rose, twirled himself round on his 
heel (which I afterwards found was a roe 
mon, not a graceful practice of hi 
and said, ‘Is that all ? pape act ten 





* Only sixty-one barrels were ever sent 
from England. P. 85. 
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or else.” When his Lordship rose, 
.. that he was somewhat lame, but 

is. bust perfectly and beautifull 
formed.” 17, 18. 

The following is sn account of his 
Lordship’s mode of living: 

** He always rose at nine o'clock, or a 
little later, and breakfasted about ten. This 
meal consisted of tea without either milk or 
8 ,» dry toast and water cresses. i 
i tad, be sectlel groom on tat 
ness, and gave orders for the day. About 
eleven he inspected the accounts, and in 
conjunction with his secretary, and 
audited every item in « business-like man- 


r. 

“< If the weather permitted, he afterwards 
rode out; if it did not, he used to amuse 
himself by shooting at a mark with pi 
Though his hand trembled much, his aim 
was sure, and he could hit an four 
times out of five at the distance of ten or 
twelve yards, One of his practical jokes, 
connected with this pistol A gems was the 
followi ay oe to his quarters was a 
house built in the Turkish fashion, having 
little turrets, on the top of which were a 
number of small ornaments. The house 
was inhabited chiefly by women. One of 
Lord Byron’s most frequent amusements 
was to shoot at ornaments with his 
pistols; and he was so ex) that +he 
seldom missed. Before his death the house 
was entirely stripped of all its honours. 
Every time he fired, however, the report 
brought forth some of the women, who 
scolded most vehemently in the Greek lan- 
guage, proving, as he said, that it had not 
lost any of its Billingsgate since the time of 
Homer's heroes. women seemed glad 
of the opportunity of giving free license to 
their tongues, aud Byron said he liked so 
much to and see them, that he would 
not be without the sport for a considerable 
sum.” P. 155. 

It was at this period of the day also, 
if he did not ride out, that he was ge. 
nerally visited by Prince Maurocor- 
dato and the Primates. If he rode 
out, the latter visited him towards 
three or four o'clock, and the former 
came later in the evening, like one of 
his private friends. His rides were sel- 
dom extended beyond two hours, as 
he then returned and dined. 

He ate very sparingly, and what he 
did eat was neither nourishing, nor 
blood-making food. He very rare 
touched flesh, ate very litle fish, 
neither spices, nor sauces, and dined 
off dried toast, vegetables, 

He drank a very small 
quantity of wine or cider, bat indul 
in the useof no spirituous liquors. He 
took 
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took nothing of any consequence dur- 
ing the remainder of the day. 

After his dinner he attended the 
drilling of the officers of his corps 
in an outer apartment of his own 
dwelling. Here again he set an ad- 
mirable example. fie submitted to be 
drilled with them, and went through 
all those exercises it was proper for 
them to learn. When these were fi- 
nished, he very often played a game 
of single-stick, or indulged in some 
other severe muscular exertion. He 
then retired for the evening, and con- 
versed with friends, or employed him- 
self, using the little assistance I was 
able to give him, studying military 
tactics. ‘* At eleven o’clock (says Mr. 
Parry) I left him; and I was generally 
the fast person he saw, except his ser- 
vanits, and then he retired not to sleep, 
but to study,” Till nearly four o’clock 
he was continually engaged in reading 
or writing, and rarely slept more than 
five hours; getting up again at nine 
o'clock. 

Lord Byron (says our Author,) was 
more a mental being, if I may use the 
jane than any man I ever saw. He 
ived on thought more than on food. 
He thought that the Greek Commit- 
tee, of its Agents, acted treacherously 
by him. 

*¢ By the cant of religious pretenders,” 
he said, “*T have phew ra suffered, 
and now | know what the cant of pretended 
reformers and of philanthropists amounts 
to. As his hopes of the cause of Greece 
failed, he lost enthusiasm, and became 
gloomily sensible to his situation. There 
was no mental stimulus left to make him 
bear up against his i ing perplexities, 
and nerve his body to resist the noxious 
effects of a bad climate.” Pp. 106, 107. 


His last hopes were of returning to 
England. 

*©A few exclamations shewed what oc- 
cupied Lord Byron’s mind in silence and so- 
litude. ‘My wife! my Ada! my country :! 
the situation of this place, my removal 
impossible, and perhaps death, all combine 
to make me I am convinced of: the 
happiness of domestic life. No man on 

respects a virtuous woman more than 
I do, and the pros of. retirement in 
England with my wife and Ada, gives me 
an idea of happiness I have never expe- 





rienced before, Retirement, will be every: 


thing to me, for heretofore my life has been 
like the peean ina storm.” pp. 121, 122. 


** Christianity is the purest and mast li- 


beral religion in the world, but the numer- 
ous teachers who are continually worrying 
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mankind with their denunciations and their 
doctrines, are the greatest enemies of reli- 
ion. 1 have read with more attention. than 
of them the book of Christianity, and 
I admire the liberal and truly charitable 
inciples which Christ has laid down. 
There are questions connected with-this 
subject which none but Almighty God can 
solve. Time and s who can conceive— 
none but God, on Him 1 rely.” P. 123. 

‘* | have been both annoyed and amused 
by numerous attacks on my religious opi- 
nions, and with the conversations about 
them. It is really astonishing how these 
Religionists persecute. No situation in life 
secures a man from their importunities. 
Under a pretence of being y appre- 
hensive for our eternal welfare, if we do 
not follow their dictum, they persecute us 
in every way possible. True religion teaches 
man humility, charity, kindness, and every 
good act. Professing religion is now be- 
come quite a trade. ousands sally forth 
to escape from. labour, without the least 
claim either by education, character, or 
station in society, and assume the charac- 
ters of teachers, They embrace different 
opinions, and are continually bellowing 
damnation against each other. The liberal 
principles of Christianity, what Christ 
taught,—mind, I say, what Christ taught— 
1 have no doubt would be conducive to the 
happiness of the world; but the system of 
ramming opinions down our throats does 
harm to the canse which the fanatical 
preachers endeavour to support.” P. 208. 


Such were the religious opinions of 
Lord Byron; and as we do not think 
that the affairs of the Almighty can be 
better managed by others, than by 
himself, to nim, in humility, we leave 
them. We have nothing to do with 
dead people; and, as the creeds of 
adults are commonly those which their 
parents have taught them, every man, 
where none bees, bore taught, goes his 
own way. 

Here, therefore, we shall leave Lord 
Byron. We are sorry for his fate, and 
sorry for his failings; for many things 
there were unbecoming him. He for- 
got the Gentleman in his mean vindic- 
tive reproaches ; he forgot the Peer, in 
the insults offered to the Sovereign ; and 
he forgot the Father and the Husband 
in disseminating profligacy. Still he 
had all the seeds of greatness implant- 
ed in him; and they who ought not 
to a may yetlamenthim. ~ 

e consign this interesting book to 
the lovers of entertainment, for they 
will derive from it much Te. 
This is not ‘a little augmented by, the 
dry humour of Major Parry, with a 

speci- 
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i of which we shall con- 


Mr.J Bentham, it seems, break- 
fasts at half-pasi theee P.M. and dines 
at half-past ten P.M. Our author was 
introduced to him, and gives the fol- 
lowing droll account of the “ Long- 
Trot,” which Mr. Bentham practises 
in traversing the streets of London. 

‘<1 understood he was seventy-three years 
of age, and therefure I luded we should 
quiet comfortable walk. Very much 





surprise, however, we had scarcely 
got into the Park, when he let go my arm, 
and set off trotting like a Hig mes- 


The Park was crowded, and the 
people, one and all, seemed to stare at the 
old man; but heedless of all this he trotted 
as if he were not seen by a single hu- 
man being. 

** As soon as [ could recover from my 
surprise, I asked the young man, ‘Is Mr. 
Bentham flighty?’ pointing to my head. 
‘Oh no, its his way,’ was the hurried an- 
swer; he thinks it good for his health, but 
I must run after him,’ and off set the youth 
in chase of the Philosopher. I must not 
lose my couipanions, thought I, and off I 
set also course the eyes of every hu- 
man being in the Park were fixed on the 
running veteran and his pursuers. There 
was J a-head, then came his clerk and 
his portfulio,.and I being a heavier sailer 
than either, was bringing up the rear.” 

<¢ What the might think I don’t 
know, but I was heartily ashamed of 
Cidade ta ‘ale ‘Gena, 0 cogipened thes 
every body would take me for a mad doctor, 
the man for my assistant, and Mr. 
Bent for my patient, just broke adrift 
from his keepers.” Pp. 199—201. 


We would recommend our worthy 
‘coun » who, like Lord Byron, 
would wish to show their chivalry in 
Greece, to recollect the fate of Byron, 
and the following lines of Ovid : 


ecocep © Quod vere nomine 
Non honor est. Pcenam, li pro 

munere poscis.” 

Before they even talk of such a thing, 
we earnestly implore them to read this 
book, more ularly pages 133, 134. 
Send ammunition and arms ; that will 
best serve the cause. 


—@o— 

90. Practical and Internal Evidence against 
Catholicism. By the Rev. Joseph Blanco 
White, M.A. & B,D. vo. Murray. 
AVOIDING as much as was con- 


sistent with our duty all questions of 


controversy, and steering ¢ 
Gewr. Mac. June, 1825. 


r of the 
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heats and animosities of party, we have 
yet endeavoured to maintain those 
principles with firmness and single- 
ness 0: which we have deem- 
ol enema to the su and well- 
being of Church and State. It was, 
therefore, that we kept a watchfol eye 
on those ings which have lately 

itated men’s minds, both in and out 
or Parliament, and viewed with no 
ordinary interest a question which has 
arrayed otherwise congenial spirits on 
opposite sides in intellectual conflict, 
and amalgamated the- most contradic- 
tory into a perfect coalescence. Of the 
result of the Catholic oper we 
entertained no doubt, and of its future 
destination we have no fear; but to 
those who are still hovering on the 
confines of conversion, and who, like 
the Hon. Member for Armagh, are 
about to surrender the opinions of their 
youth, the scruples of their riper years, 
and the experience of past ages, to 
some imaginary modification of Catho- 
licism,—to such we would recommend 
a serious perusal of the volume of the 
Rev. J. White;—and if statements 
founded upon long and painful 
rience,—if evidence su by in- 
controvertible facts,—if sincerity, vin- 
dicated by the surrender of fortune, of 
kindred, of home, and of country, for 
conscience sake, can have any weight, 
and are entitled to any attention, then 
may these warning Liberals be con- 
vinced of the snare that would betray 
them into a belief that the principles 
of an ‘infallible’ Church can accum- 
modate themselves to the indulgence 
of heretical ascendancy; and that a 
conscientious Catholic may still he an 
honest member of a Protestant Parlia- 
ment. 

But we will present the volume, 
from which it is our intention to quote 
largely, before the reader ; and first of 
the oor There is a manly 
simplicit style, an honest analysis 
of 2 noble bene, in the In 
Chapter, in which are ably poa 
a gifted mind struggling im the toils of 
bigotry and superstition, a powerful 
intellect spurning the trammels of pa- 
pal tyranny, yearning for light and 
truth, yet restrained by an affectionate 
temper from wounding the hearts of 
those connected with him by the 
dearest ties, by ~ overt act of spiritual 
rebellion, and finally plunging into 
the dark shades of ity, from the 

very 
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very natural consequences of Chris- 
tian principles overlaid by Catholic 
ceremonials, and of a religion of mercy 
degraded into a debasing mythology. 
But the Author shall speak for him- 
self. We will merely premise, that a 
more touching a ical sketch 
was never found than the following: 

*<T am descended from an Irish family, 
whose attachment to the Roman Catholic 
Religion was often proved by their endur- 
ance of the persecution which for a long 
‘period afflicted the members of their per- 
suasion in Ireland. My grandfather was the 
eldest of three brothers, whose voluntary 
banishment from their native land, rooted 
out my family from the county of Water- 
ford. A considerable fortune enabled my 
ancestor to settle at Seville, where he was 
inscribed on the roll of the privileged gentry, 
and carried on extensive business as a mer- 
chant. 

** My father was the first of his kindred 
that married into a Spanish family, and his 

habits of exalted piety made him thoose 
a wife whom few can equal in religious sin- 
cerity.” 

Descended from such parents, the 
writer proceeds to narrate his early ha- 
bits of devotion, his clerical education, 
and the academical distinctions obtain- 
ed; the narrative thus continues : 

«My religious belief had hitherto been 
undisturbed; but light clouds of doubt be- 
gan now to over my mind, which the 
warmth of devotion wc an nev 

would. er again again with an 
mies ree which rayer could scarce- 
ly dispel. That immorality and levity are 
always the source of unbelief, the expe- 
rience of my own case, and my intimate ac- 
quaintance with many others, enable me 
most positively to ag A as to myself, I 
declare most solemnly that my rejection of 
Christianity took place at a period when my 
conscience could not reproach me with any 
open breach of duty but those committed 
several years before: that during the transi- 
tion from religious belief to incredulity, the 
horror of sins against the faith deeply im- 
planted by education in my soul, haunted me 
night day; and that I exerted all the 
wers of my mind to counteract the invo- 
seed doubts which were daily acquiri 
an irresistible strength. In this distress 
brought to remembrance all my a ts 
for truth of the Christian Religion, 
which I had studied in the French Apolo- 
gists; I read other works of the same kind ; 
and having to preach to the Royal brigade 
of Carabineers. who came to worship the 
body of St. Lp wey coe Bex 
King’s Chapel, I c the subject of Infi- 
delity, on which I delivered an elaborate 
discourse. But the fatal crisis was at hand. 
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At the end of the from the preachi 
of this rareenr-the seuenan is painfule 
indeed, yet due to Religion itself,—I was 
bordering on Atheism.” 


The author proceeds to inform us, 
that the state of his own mind is nat 
singular, but belongs with little varia- 
tion to the whole Spanish Clergy. 
The following is an examination of 
this moral phenomenon : 


*¢ When I examine the state of my mind 
revious to my rejecting the Christian faith, 
cannot recollect any thing in it but what 
is in perfect-accordance with that form of 
religion in which I was educated. I revered 
the Scriptures as the Word of God, but was 
also persuaded, that without a living infal- 
lible interpreter, the Bible was a letter, 
which could not convey its meaning with 
any certainty. I grounded, therefore, my 
Christian faith on the Infallibility of the 
Church. No Roman Catholic pretends to 
a better foundation. I believe ver the 
holy Mother Church holds and believes is 
the compendious creed of every member of 
the Roman communion. my doubts 
affected any particular doctrine, I should 
have clung to the decisions of a Church 
which claims exemption from error. But 
my first doubts attacked the very basis of 
Catholicism. I thought within myself that 
the certainty of the Dini Catholic faith 
had no better ground than a fallacy of that 
kind which is called reasoning in a circle; 
for I believed the infallibility of that 
Church, because the Scripture said she was 
infallible; while I had no better proof that 
the Scripture said so, than the assertion of 
the Church, that she could not mistake the 
oy ir In vain did I endeavour to evade 
the force of this ent, indeed I still be- 
lieve it utians . Was then Christianiyy 
nothing but a groundless fabric,—the worid 
su by the ele; 
py on the tortoise? Such 9 
conclusion to which I was led by « system 
which im s the mind with the obscurity 
and lecdihahiney of the written Word of 
God. Why should I consult the Scriptures ? 
My only choice was between Revelation ex- 
—e by the Church of Rome, and no 
elation. Catholics who live in Protest- 
ant countries may, in spite of the direct ten- 
dency of their system, peaty perceive 
the unreal nature of this dilemma. But 
wherever the Religion of Rome reigns abso- 
lute, there is but one step between it and 
infidelity.” 

The writer continues his affecting 
narrative with a picture of a mind 
struggling in the toils of infidelity, yet 
continuing his ministerial functions, 


with no choice in his own country but 
death or hypocrisy ;—desirous of Bying 
rom 
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from both, yet restrained by his affec- 
tion for his parents. Ten years were 
passed in this insufferable state, till the 
approach of the French troops to 
Seville enabled him to tear himself 
from this mental bondage, though 
at the heavy cost of quitting for ever 
his country and all that he loved. He 
found an asylum in England ; and he 
is with candour to relate the 
changes which operated upon his 
mind since his residence among us. 
Space would fail us, were we to ex- 
tract the whole of this interesting pa- 
r. The perusal of Paley’s Natural 
Theology appears to have rescued him 
from an atheistical bias, and to a spirit 
so ardent and sincere in its search of 
truth, it was not, it could not be, far off :— 
**As my rejection (says Mr. W.) of Re- 
vealed Religion had been the effect not of 
direct objection to its evidences, but of 
weighing tenets against them which they 
were not intended to support, the balance 
inclined in favour of i truth of the Gos- 
1, in proportion as I struck out dogmas 
vhich I had been taught to identify with 
the doctrines of Christ. The day arrived at 
length, when convinced of the substantial 
truth of Christianity, no question remained 
before me but that of choosing the form 
under which I was to profess it. The deli- 
beration which ied this choice was one 
of no great difficulty to me. The points of 
difference between the Church of England 
apd Rome, though important, are compa- 
gatively few; they were, besides, the very 
points which had ee my general un- 
belief. That the doctrines common to both 
Churches were found in the Scriptures, m 
early studies and professional knowl le 
me no room to doubt; and as the evidences 
of Revelation had brought me to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the Scriptures, I could 
find no objection to the resumption of te- 
nets which had so long sed my belief. 
The communion into which I was inclined 
to procure admission, was not indeed that in 
which I was educated; but I had so long 
wandered from the Roman fold, that when 
hing the Church of England, both 
the absence of what had driven me from Ca- 
tholicism, and the existence of all the other 
parts of that system, made me feel as if I 
ware, teerning to the repaired home of my 
youth.”’~ 


The narrative goes on with the same 
singleness of heart to detail subsequent 
events connected with his return to the 
pricey character,—his retirement to 

ford,—and his unremitted study of 
the Scripta his appointment as 
tator t6 the < n of a nobleman (we 
believe Lord Holland), his unhappy 
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declination towards Unitarianism, and 
his providential deliverance from this 
form of Christianity, which he point- 
edly pronounces to be “a mighy 
work to little purpose ;” and he winds 
up the interesting record with the fol- 
lowing just observations : 


ec] on the religious 
history of my mind, in which I request you 
to notice the result of my various situations. 
Under the influence of that mental i 
which would prevent investigation, 
fear of eternal ruin, or which mocks reason, 
by granting the examination of premises, 


ing conclusions ; 
into a denial of Revelation: 
did I obtain freedom, than instead of my 
mind running riot in the enjoyment of the 
long-delayed boon, it opened to conviction, 
and acknowledged the truth of Christianity, 
—the temper of that mind shows, I believe, 
the general character of the age to which it 
I have been enabled to make an 


of Spain, which few who know me and that 
country will, I trust, be inclined to discredit. 
Upon the strength of yd petty I de- 
clare again and again, very am 
re d comprehend pa 


my own class 

laity) think otherwise I did m 

removal to The testimony of all 
who frequent the Continent,—a testimony 


which every one’s know of foreigners 
supports, » tana a Cobos pa 
in a similar condition ; will it then be un- 
reasonable to suppose, that if a fair choice 
was given between the Religion of Rome 
and other forms of Christianity, many would, 
like myself, embrace the Gospel which they 
have rejected? Is there not some Pp - 
sumption of error against a system which 
every where revolts an improving age from 
Christianity ?” 

Having abridged this interesting 
narrative into as small a comnass as we 
were able, we shall enter on the work 
itself in our Spplement. 

(To Be continued.) 
—p-er 
91. Sylvan Sketches; or a Companion to 
the Park and the Shrubbery, with Illus- 
trations from the Works of the Poets. By 
the Author of the Flora Domestica. 8po. 

pp- 408. 

WE have heard that inions 
are not to be ariel eden 
sitions of men who do not love dogs; 
and we could say something of the 
same kind concerning men who do 
tot love tfees. But it is quite tnne- 
cessary to dilate upon the service or 
gone which they afford to man. 

xcept as expurgators of the atmos- 

phere, 
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» all such knowledge is obvious. 

present work -— be styled a bio- 
graphy of them, and is —_ and 
interesting, often curious. e utility 
of such books is to introduce a taste for 
trees, which may not only contribute 
to rural improvements and decorations, 
but be a national benefit, 1 heyy 
further importation. The . Wm. 
Hanbary * left.a sum of money for the 
formation of a nu of important 
trees, and directed the profits to be 
expended in useful benefactions ; 
but the scheme was _ ignorantly 
despised, and consequently failed 
through neglect. We wonder that a 
Joint Stock Company has not been 
formed for Drv yo this project, be- 
cause, ing to the results of the 
above gentleman’s experiment, even 
during the oe time of its duration, 
it paid a considerable t. 

Bne remark we sie here make, 
which is unnoticed in the work before 
us. It is, that we are ignorant of the 
majesty of numerous trees, because 
they are not suffered to attain their 
full growth. Whoever has seen the 
venerable grandeur of the fir at Cha- 
venage House in Gloucestershire, and 
the laurel at Piercefield, well know the 
justice of this observation; and we 
make it; because under the guidance 
of taste great additions of beauty and 
novelty might be made to our pleasure 
grounds, by planting in such a judi- 
cious manner, that thinning rather 
than destroying should only be conse- 
quent upon growth too large for con- 
venience. hen they become too 
scanty of leaf, and too full of branch, 
is the time for the extirpation, and as- 
suredly that extent of growth which 
destroys all verdure beneath them, dis- 
qualifies them for the shrubbery. But 
even then a few may be preserved with 
great advantage to the effect. A fine 
old tree skirting a window has the 
power often of making up a landscape 
of the front view (like one in the cor- 
ner of a drawing), while a young tree 
throws all into primness and formality. 
—We shall further mention a great 
misfortune which menaces the scenery 
of the country. Wherever the ground 
is bold, lofty, and romantic, planta- 





* See Nichols’s Leicestershire, 11. p. 686. 
+ There is no species of tree which may 


be brough 
poets avy Aevum) space 
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tions of larch and fir inevitably reduce 
it to tameness. Some years ago we 
wandered about that fine ruin Ludlow 
Castle. The grand hill on the. oppe= 
site side of the river was then im na- 
tive heath, and accompanied with the 
castle, the scene was rudely sublimes 
In the Spring of this year we renewed 
our visit, notations of larch and 
fir had been made on the hill, and. it 
looked like a mere nurseryt. Wedo 
not mean to say that such plantations 
are not useful and necessary; only that 
they should he so intermixed with oaks 
and forest trees (according to Sir R. C. 
Hoare’s judicious recommendation), 
that the evil may be temporary, i. e. 
when they are cut down, the other 
trees may have grown to a height 
which will renovate the original gran- 
deur of the scene, even make it grow 
with the increasing age of the trees.— 
At present, all fir and larch plantations 
have the aspect of nurseries only. 

As larch is one of those trees of 
which we have spoken, and of which, 
from its high portion of favour, our 
readers will like to have a knowledge, 
we shall make that the subject of our 
extracts. It is cultivated in this coun- 
try on account of its quick growth and 
utility in repairs o' farm-buildings, 
the necessity of which that quick 
growth enables it to meet in season- 
able time. 


‘¢ In Switzerland, where larch trees a- 
bound, and they have little other wood, 
they build most of their houses, and make 
the chief part of their furniture of its tim- 
ber, of which some is white, some red; the 
latter is most esteemed. e bad e 
_ + oe _ * The roofs 
are, however, very combustible, and great 

has been done by fire in villages so 

built, on which account the are ob- 

liged by law to build the houses at a cer- 

- given distance one from the other.” 
- 203. 


Among the ancients it is, however, 
said to be impenetrable by fire, 


Et robusta larix, igni impenetrabile lignum. 


Evelyn says, ‘It is so transparent, 
that when cabins made of the thin 





t During our excursion to Ludlow, we 
visited the fine church. The windows 
abound with ancient stained glass, Lut not 
ome of them has a wire-guard; and the mul- 
lions are in a state of rapid . We hope 
that this information will the public- 
spirited inhabitants of the town. 

‘ boards 
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boards have lighted candles in them in 
the darkness of night, people at a dis- 
tance would imagine t to’ be on 
fire.” (P.203.) 

Anderson goes farther still. He says, 
“* Wherever strength and durability are 
required, however exposed to Sun, 
wind, or water, the larch will be 
found far superior to oak itself. But 
although it been much used for 
ship-building, it has been found at 
Venice that it is better to use it only 
for the lighter parts of the upper works, 
not where massy pieces of timber are 
required, on account of its weight.” 
P. 204. 

Venice turpentine is extracted from 
it, and it is certainly very useful build- 
ing timber. 

t still it is dreadfully misplaced 
in the modern modes of planting it. 
Mr. Wordsworth very properly speaks 
thus of it: 

“Larch and fir tations poe! on 
spread not merely with a view to t, but 
aE wintiy Lactation for tho cabo off ectammeat. 
To those who plant for profit, and are thrust- 
ing every other tree out of the way to make 
room for their favourite, the larch, I would 
utter first a that they should have 
selected these lovely vales for their vegetable 
manufactory, when there is so much barren 
and irreclaimable Jand which might be used 
for this purpose at a far cheaper rate. And 
I would also beg leave to represent tg them, 
that they ought > be phe away b 
eee 
tered situations, the wood, though it thrives 
fast, is full of and of little value, and is 
likewise to ravage, from the 
attacks of insects and from blight.” P. 208, 


Again he says, 
. It must be acknowledged that the 
larch, till it has outgrown the size of a 
shrub, shows, when looked at singly, some 


in form and appearance, especially 
in i decorated as it then is by the 


pink tassels of its blossoms; but, as a tree, 
it is less than any other pleasing; its 
branches (for Loughs it has none) have no 
variety in the growth of the tree, and little 
dignity, even when it attains its full growth ; 
leaves it eannot be said to have, consequently 
it affords neither shade nor shelter. In 


Spring the larch becomes green long before . 


the native trees, and its green is so peculiar 
and vivid, that finding nothing to harmonize 
with it, whenever it comes forth, a di 


isagree- 
able is produced. In Summer, when 
all trees are in their pride, it is of a 


dingy lifeless hue; in Autumn, of a spirit- 
Jess unvaried yellow; and in Winter, it is 
still, more lamentably distinguished from 
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Shey son ely > chap, bun ar brah oh 
seem only to ap- 
The fact is, that the uéile and the 
dulce do not always harmonize. None 
but round-headed trees are fit for 
masses, and the fir, larch, and all py- 
ramidals, only for single trees. Of 
course, planted as they now are, in 
Bro ignag hedges, called Belts, and 
brush-looking woods, deserve all 
the discredit which Mr. Wordsworth 
bestows upon A regiment of 
tall drivelled spinsters instead of the 
rds, would not be more inconsis- 
tent for the grandeur of a court, than 
firs and larches for a magnificent seat. 
As maid-servants do for small house- 
keepers, so these may do as ornamen- 
tal trees for country-boxes, but no 
further. They can never be park trees. 
This book will be found very pleas- 
ing and instructive, 


-—@— 

92. Travels through Russia, Siberia, Po- 
land, Austria, Saxony, i .. 
&e. &c. ing the 

1824, while 


State Prisoner 

Siberia. By J. Holman, R.N. & K.W. 

2 vols, 8vo. Whittaker. 

ON reviewing the former Travels 
of this adventurous Tourist through 
France and Italy, we ex our 
astonishment that an individual de- 
ptived of the invaluable blessing of 
sight should the nace | to 
undertake, alone and unattended, a 
Continental Journey; but our asto- 
nishment is still farther increased on 
his daring to encounter the rugged 
wilds of Russia, or Siberia’s frigid 
climes. He certainly presents a won- 
derful phenomenon in the history of 
man. Whilst he displays the daunt- 
less courage of a British seaman, in 
daring every peril to which a blind 
man, in his travels, must necessarily 
be exposed, he shews that he also pos- 
sesses the faculty of discrimination far 
beyond mediocrity. His ideas and 
conceptions are truly astonishing ; and 
his descriptions of passing objects and 
occurrences, are given in correct and 

picuous language. Moreover, from 
the benevolent sentiments he utters, 
and the kind-hearted disposition he 
evinces, we should imagine him to be 

imbued with the social virtues to . 
muc 
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much greater degree than the gallant 
sops of Neptune usuall pom . But 
it may be very ptm bh as ed, what 
interest our amiable traveller can take 
in foreign scenes, without the aid of 
vision, when he might rest in safety 
and comfort at hame, and have all the 
details of modern tourists read to him 
at his ease. It can scarcely be admit- 
ted that the loss of sight could be com- 
pensated by the mental powers, how- 
ever vi On this curious subject 
we shall quote his own words. 

** Few who have the blessing of sight, 
give time to consider what 
ideas they would entertain of external ob- 
jects, if they were deprived of this sense, 
or how much pains they would take to com- 
pensate such a weg Indeed, it is 
scarcely possible for any one to have a right 
conception of the confidence which a per- 
son, who has been long afflicted with blind- 
ness, acquires, with respect to his various 
intercourses with the world: time and ex- 
perience must prodnee it, but reflection and 
udgment alone can bring it to perfection. 

re are, however, some points, icu- 
larly those which relate to personal inter- 
course, which may be more instantaneously 
acquired, as if by a principle of perceptive 
instinct ; this, at least, my experjence in- 
dicates ;—for instance, when any one is con- 
versing with me, I conceive myself to see 
the expression of countenance as the words 


are pronounced, almost as if I actually saw 
it, in ordinary cases, receive a similar 
kind of satisfaction. This may be account- 


ed for from a combination of causes—as the 
tone of voice, the manner of speaking, and 

f circumstances, which excite in my 
mind an ideal picture of the features, per- 
sonal qualities, manners, nay, even the cha- 
racter of the person conversing with me, 
particularly when aided by associations de- 
rived from my own experience. I thus sa- 
tisfy myself, at least, with a representation 
according to my own conception, although 
my ideas, connected as are with re- 


“Tam only actuated by any intense de- 
sire to see, when I meet with some one 
who excites wor by os ordinary interest in 
my feelings, or with any extraordi ro- 
desdens Nature prs froma it is then’ the 
imagination takes fire, and my desire to see 
inereases with the » Ray, impossi- 
bility, of gratifying it ; my 
are worked upto such a pitch, that I be- 
come truly restless end impatient, when 

ing but a change of place, or the in- 
jon of a new sufficiently pow- 


i 
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erful to constiants, a conntennating, APahthn 


can restore me to 

Thus it appears that,.a. calamity 
which, we should suppose, would in- 
duce others to court domestic quiet, 
irresistibly impels Mr. Holman to seek 
**change of place” and diversity of 


scenery ; 
tenet insanabile cacum 
Migrandi cacoéthes,* et gro in corde 
senescit, 


With respect to the interest con- 
nected with the scenes of our author's 
journey, we do not observe much 
to commend, when compared with 
his Italian Tour; for the barbarian 
realms of Northern Russia can afford 
little to excite admiration ; and un- 
fortunately our adventurer was placed 
under the surveillance of one of the 
Emperor's feld-jaggers on his return ; 
therefore he had chiefly to detail the 
restrictions and presumed indignities 
to which he was subject. Doubtless 
the Imperial Autocrat entertained 
some apprehensions for Mr. Holman’s 
safety, as he was travelling to a coun- 
try where only outlaws and felons 
were destined to five; and to these 
gentry he might have fallen an easy 
prey. We are not aware that our tra- 
veller had mach to regret in bein 
escorted through the dangers of suc 
society. His own account of Siberian 
coloni%ation will confirm this opinion. 

*< The annual average of the new convicts 
is about six thousand, or about a hundred 
males and twenty females weekly, who pass 
through Ekaterinburg, the former every 
Tuesday, and the latter every Friday morn- 
ing, into the more distant parts of Siberia. 
The rate of their progress is from fifteen to 
twenty miles a day, excepting on Sundays 


and other great holidays. Houses are built 


at every station for their wae n. 

« Their fatigues and sufferings, on so 
immense a journey, must, it may be con- 
ceived, be very great; if, however, they 
become foot-sore, or really ill, the peasants 
are compelled to forward them in telegas 
and occasionally, when dangerously ill, 
are left behind on papaya ig cary 

tly relieved, by friendly o 
death, from future misery. The 
who survive the journey are generally so far 
broken down by its hardships or disease, as 
to be incapable afterward of bearing child- 
ren ; and thus the intentions of government, 
of adding to the future jon of the 
country, are frustrated by the want of some 
better arrangements for the transferring 
* Es “‘scribendi cacoéthes.” 
these 
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these poor wretches to the scene of their 
He rea 6 seem tines pad 

if they wish 

«¢ In the summer time many of the male 


them; a body 
le : 
an 

‘To enter On our traveller’s narrative, 
Mr. Holman embarked for Russia on 
the 19th of Joly. 1822, and in dae 
course arrived at St. Petersburgh. He 
enters on the literary character of 
Rassia, in which there cannot be much 
to commend, though in the useful arts 
she is making rapid progress ; and lite- 
rature and science must necessarily fol- 
low. 

«*There cannot be a stronger evidence 
{cays Mr. Holman) of the present extent of 

ussian literature, and at the same time of 


at 
them, and secured several 





the attention paid to promote it, than what 
the ee Library affords. This noble 
insti » situated in the Nevsky Perspec- 
pete ome ing the French Theatre and the 
Anitshkin Palace, the residence of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, is a handsome quadrangular 
building, three stories in hight, wad one- 
taining no less than three hundred thou- 

volumes, of which only seven thou- 
“sand are in the Russian language, wang Or 
principal hows he 

inci on ecclesiastical subjects; t 
number of English works is about che wm, 
the bulk of collection being French, 
Latin, and German. 

«©The manuscripts, however, form the 
more interesting part of the collection; a 
number of which are extremely valuable ; 
Fe ee 
i y—and amongst ma ti broug t 
fete France, during the tte Revoletion, 
Oe reece ton ve cies wee 

embassy at Paris, comprising man 

Oe ae ae 
m chi ility ; t 
rest, is a remarkably carious, highty-illu- 
minated missal, bound in purple velvet, 
which belonged to Mary Queen of Scots, 
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ys and holidays. 

The system of Posting between Pe- 
tersburgh and Moscow forms a very 
peculiar and striking feature in the na- 
tional regulations of Russia. Cyrus 
the Great was the first who establish- 
ed Post-horses at regular distances, and 
the couriers or messengers were called 
Ayyaeo; but these were principally 
established for the purpose of expedi- 
tiously couseyio inteHigence to differ- 
ent parts of the Persian empire. Alex- 
ander’s plan is on the same principle ; 
but rather for different he 
accommodation and convenience of 
his subjects. The object of Cyrus was 
expedition ; that of Alexander is ease 
and comfort, for which he is entitled 
~ least to the gratitude of the travel- 
er. 

“ As the between St. Petersburg 
and Moscow forms a peculiar establishment, 


and diminish the ex- 
of travelling, Peter the Great caused 
i of five or six hun- 


obliged to be on constant at the - 
house, and in — —. a 
according to arrangement as - be 
agreed on between themselves, Bee 
are being then at liberty to oc- 


cupy themselves in such other pursuits as 


their interests or inclinations ’ 
Some of them become carrie: ndealt 
distant 
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distant places; as Dresden, Leipsic, &c. ; 
and others. e in various trades. It 
often the latter have no horses 
fit for the duties of the rost; ,in which case 
they are allowed to e with their. bre- 
thren to act as their substitutes. In conse- 
quence of this arrangement, the traveller 
generally finds plenty of horses on the road; 
—there is; however, one result from it 
which occasionally appears incomprehensi- 
ble to him. It is this: that when he ar- 
rives at a station where the driver, whose 
turn it is to take him forward, happens to 
have no horses, he observes a number of 
these people form a circle, and commence a 
warm and earnest conversation, which ter- 
minates, at length, in an appeal to luck, by 
a casting of lots. This arises from the ne- 
cessity the driver for the occasion is under 
to hire a substitute, and his natural anxiety 
to incur as little expence, in so doing, as 
possible. At length, having brought some 
one individual down to his lowest point, it 
generally happens that several others imme- 
diately offer to serve him for the same price. 
In this case, the future driver is determined 
by each marking a piece of money, for in- 
stance, a copeck, which is put into a hat, 
when, the whole being shaken together, 
one is drawn out, and its owner declared 
the successful candidate.” 


Though Russia may justly be con- 
sidered a century behind Southern 
Europe in civilization and literature, 
her military, like that of all semi- 
barbarous nations, presents a formid- 
able aspect; and military rank com- 
mands the greatest influence and re- 
spect ; consequently a martial educa- 
uon forms the most important object 
in the education of a Russian. 

The Lancasterian system forms the 
basis of many of the military schools, 
and perhaps no mode of tuition could 
be better calculated for the object in 
view. Mr. Holman states, 

‘On the 25th I visited the Military 
School, originally an old palace, situated 
near the Summer Gardens, and conducted 
upon the Lancasterian plan. It is applied 
to the education of the soldiers’ sons, 
nerally with a view of qualifying them to 
act as non-commissioned officers. Some of 
these boys are instructed in music, under a 
German master, for the service of the mili- 
tary bands, and are by no means despicable 

; others are taught drawing, 
particularly as applicable to the planning 
of military manceuvres, fortifications, &c. 
Every thing is conducted in military order; 
they are marched to their desks, and sit 
down by word of command; and when the 
master calls up a class, they are formed and 
marched up to him by the head boy. The 
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dinner is conducted upon the same princi- 
ple, which I believe applies to every instite- 
tion of the kind throughout the empire, 
there being one in the chief town of each 
government. We can scarcely wonder that, 
under such a system, the Russian army 
should prove superior soldiers.” 


(To be concluded in our Supplement.) 


—@o— 

93. A Sermon, Preached at the Chapel of 
Ease, Islington, on the occasion of the 
Death of the Rev. George Strahan, D. D. 
Prebendary of Rochester, and Vicar of 
St. Mary, Islington. By the Rev. John 
Edmund Denham, 4. M. of St. John's 
College,, Cambridge, and Lecturer of St. 
Mary, Islington. 8vo, pp. 30, Rivingtons. 


AFTER a plain but perspicuous 
comment on a beautiful passage in the 
Revelations, ‘“‘ There shall be no more 
death,” Mr. Denham proceeds to pay 
a justly-deserved eulogium on the cha- 
racter of his kind friend and patron : 


** Possessing a vigorous mind, and enter- 
taining correct views of the discipline and 
practice of our establishment, he inflexibly 
adhered to that line of conduct which he 
judged the most conducive to promote its 
interest and maintain its dignity; resisting 
with firmness every encroachment upon its 
order and authority. Those who had the 

rivilege of any acquaintance with him, can 
- full testimony to the pre-eminence of 
his intellectual powers and endowments. 
His unbending integrity constituted a singu- 
larly prominent feature in his moral charac- 
ter. His attachments and friendships were 
not the offspring of the mt day, and 
the victims of next ; But th were as 
permaneut in their duration, as they were 
judicious in their chvice. His disposition 
was truly benevolent, and many are they 
who will have reason to lament the destiny 
that has bereaved them of so kind a friend 
and so liberal a benefactor. His views of 
the Christian faith were suchas to authorise 
the soothing hope, that he is now in the 
enjoyment of that felicity which is reserved 
for those ‘ who die in the Lord.’ Much 
might be advanced relative to our departed 
friend ; but it will be needless for me to 
we as any omission of ayy be 
ily supplied by man nt, who alike 
new él Stieheel him: Mperfection is not 
an attribute of man. In vain may we seek 
for it in any: frailty and infirmity cleave in- 
separably to us all. But whatever were the 
foibles which the late much esteemed sub- 
ject of these observations might have shared 
in common with his species, they were more 
than counterbalanced, by the redeeming 
qualities and superabounding excellencies of 

his heart and mind.” 
94. The 
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95.. The Three Brothers, or the Travels and 
Adventures of Sir Anthony, Sir Robert, 
and Sir Thomas Shirley, in Persia, Rus- 
sia, Turkey, Spain, Ke. 8vo. pp. 204. 


THE History of the illustrious Fa- 
mily of Shirley has been amply de- 
tailed by Mr ‘Richols in the 3d vo- 
lume of his voluminous “‘ History of 
Leicestershire ;’’ but the novel and ex- 
traordinary adventures of these *‘ Three 
Brothers”’ have been but comparatively 
little known. We have often been 
surprised that no work has ever ap- 
peared to illustrate the lives of these 
** choice spirits of the age,” who are 
not unworthy of that era of adventure 
and discovery which ‘ was adorned 
by Raleigh, and Sidney, and Essex, 
and by a crowd of warriors and of 

ts, who met on the confines which 
separated chivalry and modern man- 
ners, and who united the ancient spi- 
rit of enterprize with intellectual ac- 
eomplishments.” ‘To supply this de- 
fect, this interesting volume has been 
published. It gives as continued an 
account of their voyages as could be 
collected from all accessible sources of 
information, both in MS. and print. 

‘It commences with Anthony the 
second son, born about 1565; who 
had the misfortune to excite the dis- 
pleasure of the ‘jealous Bess” by ac- 
cepting the Order of St. Michael from 
Henry 1V. of France. The conduct 
of Elizabeth was extremely severe; 
the poor offending Knight was impri- 
soned ; and Sir J. Puckering and Lord 
Buckhurst were appointed to inquire 
into the circumstances of this alleged 
breach of allegiance. Their report 
being unsatisfactory, a further exa- 
mination took place, the result of 
which was, Sir Anthony was deprived 
of the offensive Order. ‘The language 
of the Queen was highly characteristic : 
“* As a virtuous woman ought to look 
on none but her husband, so a sub- 
ject ought not to cast his eyes on any 
other sovereign than him God had set 
over him. I will not,” said she, oe 
my marked with a strange brand, 
ale them to follow the aise ofa 
strange shepherd.” 

‘The subsequent adventures of Sir 
Anthony are well detailed. In 1596 
“he took and kept the City of St. 
Jago two days’ and two nights, with 
two hundred and eighty men, (where- 
of 80 were wounded in the service) 
against three thousand Portugals !” 

Gent. Mac. June, 1825. 
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His Travels into Persia are extremely 
romantic ; but his entertainment at 
that Court amply recompensed for the 
hardships he endured in the prosecu- 
tion of his journey. Of these travels 
Sir Anthony wrote an account, pub- 
lished in 1613; William Parry, one of 
his followers, published a brief ac- 
count, as did also an anonymous au- 
thor. A fourth was written by Mr. 
Geo. Manwaring, also one of his at- 
tendants, part of whose narrative was 
first published in the 2d vol. of the 
“ Retrospective Review,” and the re- 
mainder is now, for the first time, 
made public. It is a most circum- 
stantial and amusing narrative, as the 
following extract will show. 


**So after we had supped at our own 
house, Sir Anthony, not thinking the King 
would have seen him any save Tet ight, 
because it waxed late, he determined cots 
gone to his rest, but he was disappointed, 
for the Lord Steward came for him, with 
sixteen torches and some twenty gentlemen 
to attend him, to bring Sir Anthony and all 
his company to the King, to spend that 
night with him, but when we came where 
the King was, such a spectacle we did be- 
held which did almost ravish us with joy to 
see it; you shall understand that in the 
middle of the city of Casbin there is a place 
which they call the Bazar, made in fashion 
like the Exehange in London, though not 
so beautiful, yet three times as big, where 
they keep shops of all manner of trades ; 
for that time the shopkeepers had set forth 
their commodities in the best manner, and 
themselves appareled very gallantly. In the 
middle of that place standeth a round thing 
made with a seat, set up with six pillars, 
about some [ ] over, on which 
place they use to sell apparel and other 
commodities; that being bravely trimmed 
with rich carpets, both of gold and silver 
and silk, and the King’s chair of estate 
placed in the middle, the chair being of 
silver plate set with turkoises and rubies 
very thick, and six diamonds, which 
did shew like stars, the seat being of rich 
scarlet embroidered with pearl, and the mul- 
titude of lamps hanging about it were in- 
numerable ; King, when he came unto 
it, did cause Sir Anthony to ascend up into 
that princely throne, and standing by the 
chair with his viceroy, and other of his no- 
bility, did take Sir Anthony by the hand, 
and willed him to sit down in his chair of 
estate; but Sir Anthony, falling on his 
so princely a place did not become him, in 
regard he was.but-a subject himself, ‘The 
King swearing a great oath, which was by 
the soul of Mortus Ali, that he should sit 

in 









in the chair, and if the best Persian of them 
all did grieve at it, he would presently cut 
off his head; and taking Sir Anthony by 
the hand, bid him sit down, without fear, 
which Sir Anthony did, and when he was 
set, the King kissed him, and said, ‘ Bro- 
ther, thou dost well become this place ;’ 
then he called for a stool for Mr. Robert 
Sherley, which was presently brought, and 
he sat him close by his brother Sir An- 
thony, and placing all of us of Sir Antho- 
ny’s company round about the throne, sit- 
ting on. carpets cross-legged, according to 
the country fashion; then came there in a 
royal banquet with drums and trumpets 
sounding before it, which was brought in 
by twenty-four noblemen, and when the 
drums and trumpets departed, the music 
came iu playing with twenty women very 
richly apparalled, singing and dancing be- 
fore the music. So when the banquet was 
ended, the King arose, taking Sir Anthony 
by the arm, and so they walked, arm in 
arm, in every street in the city, the twenty 
women going before, singing and dancing, 
and his noblemen coming after, with each 
of them one of our company by the hand, 
and at every turning there was variety of 
music, and lamps hanging on either side their 
streets of seven heights one above another, 
which made a glorious shew.” P, 73—75. 

Thus far for the History of this 
high-minded personage, who seems 
**to have been formed in a mould pe- 
culiarly well-calculated for heroic ad- 
venture. Born at a period when the 
spirit of chivalry still lingered in the 
Jand, he united a courage with 
political knowledge and statesman-like 
accomplishments: of a grave and im- 
posing exterior, and of a dignified and 
commanding deportment, he possessed 
a singular power of attracting the af- 
fections of men.” 

The adventures of Sir Robert next 
occur; on account of his being inti- 
mately connected with his brother 
Anthony. Here an important error, 
respecting the date of his birth, in Mr, 
Nichols’s ‘* Leicestershire,” vol. 111. 
p- 723, is suggested. The history of 
this individual is more familiar to the 
general reader than that of either of 
his brothers. 

The account of Sir Thomas’s im- 
prisonment and sufferings in Turkey, 
exhibits a fair specimen of the tyranny 
exercised by the rulers of that barbar- 
ous people on their prisoners. 

This amusing Volume, which de- 
serves a niche in every library, is 
adorned with portraits of Sir Anthony ; 


Lady Teresia; and Sir Robert Shir- 
ley; the latter in the Persian costume; 
neatly engraved by R. Cooper. 
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95. The Night before the Bridal, a Spanish. 
Tale. Sappho, a Dramatic Sketch ; and 
other Poems, By Catherine Grace Gar- 
nett. 8vo, pp. 220. Longman and Co. 
OF the accomplished authoress of 

this volume, we cannot speak in the 
language of her own timid anticipa- 
tions, that she has ‘‘ sung out of tune 
and time ;” on the contrary, we think 
she has managed an oft-attempted 
theme with great powers, whether of 
fancy or of execution. 

The first tale is sufficiently simple 
in its plot, and were it not for the lux- 
uriant richness of its poetical accesso- 
ries, would want the charm of novelty 
—it may be told in a few words, Don 
Miguel, a Spanish warrior, has disap- 
pointed the omen of his family by a 
marriage with a maid who is tainted 
with the inexpiable sin of a Moorish 
extraction. She dies young, and be- 
queathes an only daughter, who from 
her cradle is destined to the convent. 

A young warrior, Leontio, inter- 
rupts this holy purpose. An earthly 
love supersedes the idolatries of the 
cloister, and terminates fatally for the 
honour of the Neophite. 

Her father and lover are both sum- 
moned to the field. The former is 
killed, and dies in the presence of the 
seducer, invoking blessings on the 
head of his supposed innocent child. 
Leontio returned from conquest with 
waning affections for Matilda; and 
wanting courage to espouse her, on 
account of her Meath tint, enters 
into the gaities and dissipations of Se- 
ville. Here he becomes enamoured 
of Inez, the daughter of Velasco— 
** the purest, noblest blood of all Cas- 
tile.” His suit is accepted, and the 
nuptial day appointed. On “the 
Night before the Bridal,” Matilda, 
in the disguise of a minstrel, delivers 
a letter to Leontio, soliciting a part- 
ing interview. It is granted, and Le- 
ontio’s gallantry is revived by the ex- 
citement around him. He attempts 
to embrace the lady. She draws a 
dagger from her bosom, and is about 
to plunge it in the heart of Leontio, 
but her courage failsk—she swoons— 
and the weapon falls harmless at his 
feet. On the following morning Le- 
ontio is found antant in the street ; 
the circumstances of suspicion are 
strong against Matilda—an_ involun- 
tary exclamation of ‘I have murdered 
him,” on hearing of his death, is dis- 
torted into a confession of guilt. She 
is condemned and executed; but he 
the 
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the last moment protests her inno- 
cence to the confessor, who attends 
her. Years roll on. At length the 
real murderer confesses the crime to 
the same priest who had received the 
dying declaration of Matilda. He 
‘proves to be a rival of Leontio’s, for 
whose sake Inez had neglected him. 

Such are the outlines of a m 
which the fair aothor has filled up 
with requisite pomp and circumstance 
—much splendour of imagery, and 
grace of diction. And though we fear 
she has only contributed to an over- 
flowing treasury, yet is her offering 
costly; and regretting as we do that 
she is crossed in her path by over- 
whelming contemporary talent, it must 
be confessed that her port and bearin 
are not unworthy the ranks with whick 
she would associate. We may be ac- 
counted fanciful and fastidious, but we 
could have wished that the “School 
of Excitement” had virtually establish- 
ed the Salique law. We can discern, 
howéver, the decline of this vitiated 
taste ; and the popularity of Mr. Ala- 
ric Watts’s little volume confirms our 
opinion of so desirable a change. We 
could have wished that the talents of 
Miss Garnett had been displayed on 
more inviting themes. As it is, she 
has added one more to the tales of 
horror, already too numerous. 

We will now give a few extracts 
from the poem, sufficient we think to 
vindicate our praise, and to justify our 

ret. 

The following lines depict the feel- 
ings and recollections of past inno- 
cence. 


«« She thought on those sweet hours, when, 
in the hush 

Of cloister’d stillness, she had felt the gush 

Of piety in her heart, and had knelt down 

Before the shrine, where the rich haze that 


stream’d 
On her through that high window seem’d to 


crown 
Her forehead with the halo of a saint ; 
A flush of rose and ruby, o’er which gleam’d 
Rays — midst the amber hues more 


it; 
And with clasp’d hands did dedicate to God 
Her young pure life. Or when in pride she 
trod, 
Amid her sister votaries, the aile, 
Her features bright with a celestial smile ; 
Or raised _ her voice in the full choir, and 
it 
Devotion into music richly melt ; 
Received the dear caress—obey’d the call 
To early matin or confessional ; 
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Though her calm days, in deep seclusion 


- -Spent, 
Had little to reveal or to repent.” 
P. 19, 20. 
The following thought, if not quite 
original, is beautifully expressed : 
** Oh, ruin of all excellence! The first 
(Seraphic as they were, now how aceurst) 
Who fell from glory, like rays round the sun 
Stood — resplendent near the Mightiest 
!— . 
Sweet chords of o’ertuned by some 
bold bed 


To tones of fullest compass, wild and high, 

While swelling into cadence proudly grand; 

Perish in their excess of melody. 

Thus our best feelings, those that give the 
harm 


c warm, 
To life’s drear paths, to fiction colouring 
Become in their abuse a vortex deep, 
Drowning our virtues in their reckless sweep : 
Thus the heart’s fond devotion turns to sin, 
Even while its source is springing pure within. 
The apathetic and the Eosstlens crawl 
In their dull round, unscann’d, unloved by 
all; 
While they of higher natures, sons of light, 
Fall by one fatal plunge to endless ~—_ ” 
-2i. 
We give thedescription of the daugh- 
ters of Velasco as being skilfully and 
elaborately wrought. 
**Proud, at her sire’s right hand, young 
Clara stood, 
Elate in all the pomp of noble blood ; 
Like her who sat beside Olympian Jove, 
When heaven did homage to the Queen of 
Love. 
Her brow was arch’d and fine—her towering 
height 
Might well assert her claims and regal right ; 
She look’d down calmly on the crowd, and 
stoop’d 
Her ns neck, until her ringlets droop’d 
Like a dark veil around her;—then with 
pride 
She flung them back, and was erect again. 
Meek, trembling, at her elder sister’s side, 
Sweet Inezstood--and strove, but all in vain, 
Her beauty from the gaze of man to hide ; 
Her delicate arms with diamond circlets 
blazed ; 
One ivory hand she half unconscious raised, 
And drew in closer folds the embroider’d veil, 
To screen those charms admiring gallants 


Her shaded beow, and cheek so fair and pale, 
Brought that most beauteous emblem to the 


mind 
The pearl-white lily in its leaf enshrined. 
Her Flush——unlike the full and brilliant glow 


Which pleasure painted on her sister’s brow, 
Was faint and fleeting, emanating warm 
From the pure soul within—her highest 
charm. 
She 
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She was in youth’s first bloom, her azure 
zone 
Scarce girdled in a more than girlish form, 
Norhadev'n yet her fifteenth summer flown.” 
P. 38, 39. 
Of “Sappho,” as a Dramatic Sketch, 
we have a very high opinion ; the poe- 
try is peculiarly classical and chaste, 
and well-adapted to the subject. Wit- 
ness the apostrophe of Sappho in de- 
fence of the warmer feelings which 
are nourished by climate. 
«* Mine own lov’d isle! Oh what delicious 
nights 
Are ours of Mitylene !—Wonder not, 
Ye colder climes, that thus our hearts run 
o'er 
With soft emotions, and our minds awake 
To the perception of all beauteous things. 
The very airs that wanton round our coasts 
Are poetry, and the warm smiles which rear 
In our ripe vales the olive and the vine, 
Nurse in our hearts those deep impassioned 
thoughts, 
That wild abandonment to happiness, 
Breathed in the music of the nies lyre.” 
19. 


The miscellaneous poems in the vo- 
lume are few, but of a superior order. 
The lines on Mr. Haydon’s Picture of 
Lazarus, are in themselves ample proof 
of the author's talents. 


<Q 

96. The Diary of Henry Teonge, Chaplain 

on-board His Majesty's Ships Assistance, 

Bristol, and Royal Oak, anno 1675 to 

1679. Now first published from the Ori- 

ginal MS. with Biographical and Histo- 
rical Notes. 8vo, pp. 327. C. Knight. 


WE have perused this singular vo- 
lume, and though we can by no 
means assent to the praise bestowed 
upon it by its ingenious Editor, that 
the ‘* Diary is any thing but dull” 
(for we have more than once detected 
ourselves in an unmannerly yawn as 
we proceeded), yet are we willing to 
admit, that as a record of manners and 
customs at an early period of our Naval 
History, it is not altogether without 
interest.—But this interest it must be 
confessed is limited. Tothe antiquary, 
and to those engaged in nautical affairs, 
and perhaps to the traveller, the :o- 
lume seems first directed—as an illus- 
tration of general manners and customs 
at the period to which it refers, it is 
but meagre and unsatisfactory; and 
the conclusion at which the general 
reader will arrive if he peruse the 


whole volume, we think will be, that 
the manuscript might have continued 
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its genealogical descent in the family 
to which it belonged in its original 
state, without depriving the world of 
any valuable addition to its stores of 
useful knowledge of innocent recrea- 
tion. 

Such as the volume is, however, we 

will submit its contents to the notice 
of our readers; merely premising, that 
the Rev. Henry Teonge was a con- 
forming clergyman of the second 
Charles’s reign, holding some prefer- 
ment in Warwickshire. His motive 
for seafaring appears to have been the 
same which has driven many better 
men from their homes; viz. debt and 
the fear of duns, and of a prison. 
His love of conviviality seems to have 
found its appropriate exertion in his 
new Calling as a Chaplain of a man of 
war. His drinking parties are 4 
tered with as minute fidelity as his 
sermons and his prayers ; for the omis- 
sion of his religious duties, indeed, he 
finds many occasions, but rarely, we 
should imagine, neglected the oppor- 
tunities of administering to his taste 
for the bottle and the bowl. 
__ The first voyage of the Chaplain was 
in a ship forming part of an expedition 
under Sir John Narborough, against 
the pirates of Tripoli. He left his 
home on the 20th of May, 1675 (the 
commencement of his diary), and on 
the Ist of June following, he went on 
board the ship Assistance. We find 
nothing remarkable in the diary at 
this period, and such trifles are related 
as could only appear strange to a Chap- 
lain in his first voyage, “hit and foul 
weather.” Naval punishments are all 
duly noted in the penury of matter, 
and in the monotony of a ship’s life. 
Of the city and fortifications of Malta, 
he speaks in terms of high praise. 


«* Had a man no other busines to invite 
him, yet it were sufficiently worth a man’s 
cost and paines to make a voyage out of 
England on pu to see that noble cytty 
of Malta, and their works and fortifications 
about it.” 


In the whole of his first voyage there 
is more of a shew of fight than any 
reality ; indeed the only semblance of 
an engagement is an affair of boats, 
which is thus described in the diary, 
and afterwards celebrated in a poem. 


« Aug. 28, 1675. Towarde evening the 
last night wee discover a vessell belonging 
to the Trypolees thrust betweene 2 rocks, 
and ‘many Moores lying behind the rocks to 

guard 
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guard her: at which wee made severall 
great shot; but the evening coming suddenly 
on, caused us to stand off; till, in the morn- 
ing early, haveing the Roe-Buck, a small 
ship com to us, which could goe much 
nearer the rocks then wee, wee haveing 
beaten off the Turks, send in our pinnace 
and long boate, aud pull theire vessell in 
peices, and carry away as much as wee could 
to burne for our use. And towards evening, 
wee being bound to cruse westward, drinke 
to our friends in a lemonade.” 


The followin a of naval 
discipline, is me J by the Chaplain 
with great naiveté : 

*< This morning one of our men, viz. 
Skinner, a knowne coockould, for goeii 
on shore without leave, had his leggs ty 
together, his hands tyd to a greate rope, 
and stood on the syd of the ship to be 
hoysted up to the yard arme; and from 
thence to downe in to the water 3 
times, but he looking so very pittifully, and 
also by the gentlmens intreatys to the 
Captaine for him, who alledged that he had 
injurys enough already, as haveing a wife a 
w—e and a schold to injure him at home, 
ergo had the more need to be pittyed 
abroade, was spared.”” 

We have now the “ worthy Chap- 
lain” in a new character; and he de- 
scribes with considerable force and 
truth the different parts of Asia Minor 
with which his cruise brought him 
acquainted. He brings to the subject 
no inconsiderable share of biblical 
knowledge and classical recollections, 
the latter crude indeed, and undigest- 
ed, and often puerile, with a disposi- 
tion to adopt every idle theory with 
which his reading or oral testimony on 
the spot may have made him acquainted. 

The “ worthy Chaplain” appears 
to have also been a little superstitious. 

** At 9 o’ck a crickett sang very merrily 
in the foote of our mizen, was also 
heard a little the night before; there was 
also a death watch heard in the gunn roome. 
Deus vertat bene !”” 

Of Africa, he says with simple cre- 
dulity, 

** In the South parts of Africa is scarce 
any thing remarkable, save that there are 
men and beasts of strange shape; as som 
men with heads like doggs or hoggs; som 

it 


with no head; som with only one large 
legg and foote,” &c. 
Again: 


*« There are also severall other countrys 
in Africa, wherein are men and beasts of 
strange shapes, verifying the ancient saying, 


Africa semper aliquid novi affert the 


reason is easily given, fur there being but 
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few watering places, and the country hott, 
and all manner of cattell meetinge at those 
places, doe many times couple with beastes 
of another kind, and thence a new 
species.” 

It is, however, quite evident that 
this is a volume to which extracts can 
be of no use in the way of exciting an 
interest for the writer; for it is not 
until we become well acquainted with 
the Chaplain, and accompany him 
day by day, that we shake off the im- 

ression of his being a dull prosing 
journalist of very unimportant facts. 
hen about to part with him, we 
find that we could have “ better spared 
abetterman.” If this charactershould 
induce our readers to commence an 
acquaintance with him, and to bear 
with his infirmities, we feel persuaded 
that they will experience a similar 
regret as the hour of separation from 
him draws near. We have no antici- 
tion that the publication of this 
) sana will ever prove a profitable 
speculation, from the very limited in- 
terest to which we have alluded. It 
has not sufficient age for the Anti- 
quary, and it is too antique for the 
general reader. 


97. Observations on the Management of 
Trusts for the care of Turnpike Roads, as 
regards the repair of the Road, the expen- 
diture of the Revenue, and the int- 
ment and quality of Executive Ser, 
and upon the nature and effect of the pre- 
sent Road Law of this Kingdom, illustrated 
by Examples, from a practical 7 
of Nine Years. By John-Loudon M‘Adam. 
8vo, pp. 148. 

THE two leading principles of Mr. 
M‘Adam's system, are (i.) a dry-sub- 
stratum, but not a rocky one, effected 
by nature or drainage; and (ii.) a 
smooth surface, andely mall stones, 

With regard to the first principle, 
Mr. M‘Adam says, 


*¢ The reason we require artificial roads 
in Europe, is, that the soil becomes soft 
from wetness ; were the natural earth always 
dry, nothing could be preferable, for being 
travelled upon it would never wear out, nor 
would any carriage, however heavy, sink in it."” 

** The object to be aimed at, therefore, 
is. to: keep the natural soil dry, and this 
must be done both by defending it from 
ground water, and from that which falls 
from above. In the knowledge of the mea- 
sures requisite to effect these olyects, consists 
thewhole science of road-making.” Pp. 24,25. 

Country gentlemen have, therefore, 
an elementary rule laid down, to which 


the 
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the first and chief attention is to be 
‘paid. We have seen a mode of under- 
ground drainage recommended, by 
cross cuts at intervals, opening into 


longitudinal gaps on each side of the 
mT. 


To proceed with Mr. M‘Adam: 

‘¢ The Bristol Trust presented every kind 
of soil known in England, clay, loam, sand, 
marle, blue, red, and white, alluvial soil in 
the marshes of Somerset, and limestone 
rock almost naked on Mendip Hills. Upon 
all these various soils, roads stand at present 
of the best descriptions; the thickness from 
seven to ten inches; well drained so as to 
be defended from under-water, and the road 
so well constructed as to be impervious to 


** The greatest difficulty has been found 
in making roads over naked rock: expe- 
rience soon discovered, that a road placed 
between the wheels of carriages, and the 
tock, was worn away in a comparatively short 
time; and it was found profitable to remove 
part of the rock, and to replace it with road 
sweéepings, common soil, or any soft ma- 
terial.” 

“*The Roads on the Marsh continue to 
be the least trouble and expense in re- 


pairing. 

*« The drainage, done at the expense of 
the Commissioners of Sewers, keeps under the 
water, at all seasons, about two feet below 
the surface upon which the road lies; and 
this surface is covered by an impenetrable 
road of about seven or eight inches in thick- 
ness; thus the two feet of alluvial soil, 
that are placed between the road and the 
level of the drain, are always dry and capable 
of ing any weight ; while the elasticity 
aaa the whole of such a body, gives it 
a yielding and a spring that is favourable to 
the wear and tear of the road above.” Pp. 
25, 26. 


As to the second principle, smooth 
surface, it is well known, that if stones 
too large are laid upon the road, the 
pulverized part is washed away by the 
rains, and the large stones stick up- 
wards ; whereas the whole surface 
should cake into a mass, and form a 
kind of cement like a coat of mortar. 
This can be only effected by stones 
sufficiently small to become powder, 
and coalesce. But some other remarks 
by Mr. M‘Adam (for the bad effects 
of large stones on the surface was 
known long before his era) ought to 
be noticed. These remarks apply to 
substrata of large stones. 

** A part of the Aust road was made with 
round pebbles from the sea shore, of various 
sizes; the largest were placed underneath, 





but gradually worked up, by which it had 
assumed more the appearance of a broken 

ved street, than a turnpike road. Over 

reslington Common, the whole of the ori- 
ginal soil had been covered, at Fy ex- 
pence, with large flag stones. se had 
continued to be shaken and moved by the 
elasticity of the road, and kept the surface 
(as all large stones do) in a loose open 
state, pervious to water. On being taken 
up, the flag stones were found almost 
entirely turned upon their edges, and when 
shaken had acted with the force of a lever 
upon the road, which had been found to 
crack and sink alternately.” P. 23. 

-The other evils in road affairs, of 
which Mr. M‘Adam complains, are 
(i.) the opposition of those who profit 
by mismanagement in various ways, 
p- 1; (ii.) the destructive plan of let- 
ting at low contracts, roads put into 
good condition, p. 2; (iii.) the abuse 
of patronage im road trusts ; and, (iv.) 
incompetency and peculation of sur- 
veyors. Pp. 35, 36. 

he summary of Mr. M‘Adam is as 
follows : 

«* Were the Legislature and the Govern- 
ment to unite, in enquiring into the real 
evils of the present Road Laws, and the re- 
medy pointed out by experience in these 
two Trusts [the two largest in the kingdom, 
Bristol and Exeter], there can be no doubt 
of an immediate amendment of every road 
in the kingdom. A saving of at least half a 
million annually, would be made to the coun- 
try, of Toll dutwes, and the agriculture might 
le wholly relieved from the burden of Statute 
labor.” P. 4. 

** The practice of passing Road Acts, as 
a matter of course, has divided the kingdom 
into 955 small communities for the care of 
roads, each having a kind of establishment, 
ill paid, ungoverned, and inefficient. Such 
a system is as expensive, as it is imbecile ; 
half the road funds are frittered away in 
salaries and expenses, altogether insufficient 
for producing any good; but by their num- 
bers, wasteful of the public property, that 
has kept every road trust under a load of 
debt, and so embarrassed in circumstances, 
as to be unable to make any useful exertion. 
In the year 1821, the public debt amounted 
to the alarming sum of seven millions, and 
that sum is yearly on the increase; yet the 
road funds are equal to every good and de- 
sirable purpose, and even to the liquidation 
of the debt, at no very distant period, if 
under a better system of management.” 
Pp. 33, 34. 

The best constituted Road Trust is, 
ita rs, that of Mid Lothian. P.38. 

e take our leave of Mr. M‘Adam 
with sincere respect. 
98. New 
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98. New System of Astronomy, compre- 
hending the Discovery of the Gravitating 
Power ; the efficient cause which actu- 
ates the Planetary System; the causes of 
the Tides; the Laws that govern the 
Winds; source of Harmattan, Samiel, 
Serocco, &c. &c. the whole accounted for 
on Mechanical Principles. By L. Cohen. 
Bvo. pp. 162. 

THERE are two indispensable 
axioms in philosophical discussion ; 
one is to assume nothing ; the other 
to admit no datum, as established, 
unless it applies both in experiment 
and theory to the solution of Phzno- 
mena without a single exception. 

When Sir Isaac Newton offered his 
wonderful discoveries to the world, it 
was evident that Mathematics formed 
the agency and the presumed proof, 
but that he begged the question, in 
regard to certain principles, that is to 
say, gravity and attraction. Bodies 
may and do act in mathematical 
modes, because their forms and mo- 
tions may not be capable of taking 
any other forms or motions; for in- 
stance, they must be in shape either 
angular, square, or round, and in mo- 
tion must either move in lines or 
curves ; but still to apply abstract prin- 
ciples, instead of connecting media, 
in solution of such phznomena, may 
be erroneous. For instance, it may 
be erroneous to ascribe acceleration in 
the fall of bodies, the nearer they ap- 
proach to the earth, to the superior 
pewer of attraction—from greater ap- 
proximation, because the nearer is 
such approach, the greater becomes 
the weight of the superincumbent at- 
mosphere. A vacuum could not per 
se supersede, — it would increase 
the terrestrial attraction ; and yet, in 
our opinion, a feather and a guinea 
would not fall in equal times toge- 
ther within an exhausted receiver, if 
the attraction of the earth interfered, 
because the specific gravities of the 
two bodies are so very 7. More- 
over, the experiment of placing the 
hand upon a vacuum, will show that 
apparent gravity may be no more, in 
some cases at least, than superincum- 
bent atmospherical pressure. 

We do not mention these opinions 
as philosophical data, only. as remarks 
to vindicate our tendering a bill of 
exceptions to.the perfection of the 
Newtonian or Mathematical System 
of the Universe. 

Our author says (p. 35) we may 


prove, by a mathematical demonstra-. 
tion, that a matter of fact is an im- 
— Therefore doubt is allow-’ 
able. 


Astronomers who have ascertained 
that there are luminous bodies, from 
which the light must have been two 
millions of _ in passing to us, have 
been puzzled in accounting for the 
vast interval of darkness, which oc-. 
cupies the intermediate spaces; but 
darkness is only the privation of light, 
and light seems, according to the Mo- 
saic theory, a necessary preliminary 
process, for the action and being of 
a world. Now if the following ex- 
periment be accurate, the chemical 
operations of light and heat are very 
imperfectly known. The experiment 
is a quotation from Jones’s Philoso- 
phy *: 

**At the extremities of a steel rod of 
two feet in length (Plate 1.) let two lamps 
of thin glass, of a spherical figure (or any 
other that the operator chuses) be sus- 

nded, as in the figure; over these lamps 
et there be two vanes of plate-brass placed 
with contrary aspects, and inclined to about 
half a right angle. The rod thus furnished 
is to be poised by means of a cap fixed to 
the middle of it on the point of a needle, 
supported by a foot and pillar. As soon as’ 
the lamps are lighted the machine will be-. 
gin to turn upon its center, making several 
revolutions in a minute, and will continue 
thus to move so long as the lights continue 
burning; and supposing the lights to have 
a perpetual nh 4 the consequence of that 
yo be a perpetual motion in the machine.” 

+ 44. 


From this experiment, it is conclud- 
ed in p. 58, that the operations of Na- 
ture may be mechanical. 

But our readers will be anxious to 
know what is the grand discovery 
made by our author. After a Lord 
Mayor’s Show of philosophical argu- 
ments, comes the following stately per- 
sonage, the King, or at least General, 
who has dethroned the Usurper Gra- 
vity. Mr. Cohen (a foreigner we pre- 
sume) says, 

“That the greatest of all powers Jays in 
the extremes of heat and cold, will be de- 
monstrated hereafter by experiments, where- 
in is the power necessary to perform all the 


* We have said, if the experiment be ac- 
curate, because Dr. Jones, as quoted in p. 
22, says, that the ‘ bulk of bodies may be 
increased hy means of the enclosed bubbles 
of cold,” but cold has no existence. It is 
only privation of heat, 
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astronomical omena; it is therefore is in fault. Mr. Cohen’s book has, 

presumed that herein Jays the whole secret however, curious and useful s: . 

of gravity.” P, 52. tions. Of his theory, let the pablick 
Mr. Cohen is a terrible gramma- judge. 

rian, but our readers will probably —_@— 

comprehend the following elucida- 99. Practical Observations upon the Eduea- 


tion. 

** By the experiment of the lamps, be- 
fore given, it will be seen how the planets 
are acted on agreeably to the doctrine con- 
tained in this work. It is very obvious that 
the motion of the machine must be effected 
by the lights; because, previous to their 
being ignited there can be no motion what- 
ever; we must therefore attribute the whole 
effect to the power of heat, which the lights 
of the lamps communicated to the surround- 
ing air in the immediate vicinity of the 
lights, whereby [such air] becoming rari- 
fied, expands itself on all sides ; when meet- 
ing with interruption by the vanes, they are 
drove round by the impulse of the expand- 
ing air by its superior power, which it pos- 
sesses over the weight of the machine ; 

hereby the machine is kept in motion so 
long as the supply of the inflammable ma- 
terials exist. ‘The application of this ex- 
riment to the causes of the motions of the 
System is very apparent.” P. 56. 

Mr. Cohen assumes the existence of 
a universal fluid, and then proceeds as 
follows : 

*« The planet in plate 3 is the machine. 
That part of the planet from 12 N.to 6 P. M. 
is the vane; the inflammalle matter, which 
is in the atmospheric air * on that ~ of 
the planet where the power acts, is the oil 
which becomes ignited by friction in conse- 
quence of the action of the sun on the uni- 
versal fluid, by which, motion is communi- 
cated to all fluid matter in contact (it may 
be that the universal fluid reaches to the 
surface of the planets, and what is consi- 
dered as atmosphere, possibly is occasioned 
by the compound of inflammable matter, 
which each planet yields, being extracted 
by 





heat, and mixed with the firmament so 
far as it can rise) rarifies and expands the 
air wherever this force reaches, whereby the 

et being spherical, is rolled over; and 

being successively acted on, the whole 

circumference, as it presents its aspect to 

~ power, will continue so perpetually.” 
. 57. 

Where Mr. Cohen picked up his 
inflammalle matters in atmospheric air 
we know not. According to our know- 
ledge, it contains only azote, oxygen, 
sol eotunaie acid gas; but if it con- 
tains hydrogen sufficient to perform the 
Phenomena mentioned, our ignorance 





~* Does Mr. C, mean lightning? Surely 


not. 





tion of the People, addressed to the Working 
Classes and their Employers. By H. 
Brougham, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 2d Edit. 
8vo. pp. 33. 


THE Edinburgh Review, as we 
have been informed, was projected at 
the table of an eminent deceased Peer, 
by way of an Atlas, to bear upon its 
shoulders the political world of the 
noble Lord and hiscoadjutors. Whether 
that world is the one of beauty and 

rfection, which existed before the 
all of man (as its admirers pretend), 
or is a mere huge bomb-shell of com- 
bustibles (as its enemies asseverate), 
we shall not, as being party questions, 
decide; but this we can affirm, that 
the Review has produced many excellent 
and useful essays, and acted vice cotis 
in regard to other equal periodical 
works. The eminent Senator who has 
placed his name to this tract, is known 
to be one of the Hierophants of this 
Edinburgh Oracle, and has fathered 
this tract, under the anticipation of its 
being in the main inserted in the 
well-known Review, with difference of 
opinion in regard to one or two state- 
ments. It discusses the education of 
adults, more particularly in its connec- 
tion with the ‘* Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion,” or ‘* the Working Classes.” 

Beholding, as we now do, these va- 
luable members of society, mere dupes 
of fanaticism, dabblers in religious and 
political error, and travelling from 
conventicle to conventicle, or alehouse 
to alehonse, we should be glad to see 
them scientifically acquainted with 
their professions, and rejoicing in ele- 
vation of mind and character. Abate- 
ment of ferocity, and low sensuality, 
are certain moral results, and many 
others of far higher note, are probable. 
Habits of reflection alone may effect 
consequences, which it would require 
the length of a Sermon to display ; but 
we do not think it necessary to expa- 
tiate on almost intuitive topicks. Im- 
provement of the exterior of heads 
may require lengthy details and much 
auctioneering embellishment; but that 
of the interior is a benefit as visible as 
the light of day. Instruction to me- 
chanicks is as useful as wheels to car- 
riages ; 
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riages ; with these they may be .made 
to travel anywhere or any how;, with- 
qutithem they may be mere drays. 

’ Mr. Brougham, however, touches 
upon topics. which excite in our minds 
some alarm. We.mean certain hints 
about appropriating the funds of various 
charities to his own view of * Penny 
Schools” (see pp. 30, 31). Weshould 
consider it a national injury, ever to 
be deprecated, were the ample funds 
of our Universities and great public 
Schools to be diverted from their pre- 
sent noble purposes, in order to en- 
large the number of readers and spel- 
lers. We should dislike armies of 
Corporals and Drill-Serjeants, without 
Field-Officers and Generals ; and Courts 
of Justice :vith only Tipstaves and At- 
tornies, and no Counsellors or Judges. 
If the glory of a nation depends upon 
its authors (and Scotland is a remark- 
able instance of the truth of this John- 
sonism), there ought to be scholars, 
nor should 

« Chill penury repress. the noble rage, 

And noe the al current of the onl.” 

A great nation could not support its 
political station by inhabitants who 
could merely read, write, and sum; 
and experience shows, that young per- 
SOUS, possessors Or expeciants of pro- 
perty, ave in general too inclined to 
pleasure, to acquire habits of intense 
application. 

.As to Universities on the Scotch 
plan in the great towns, further alluded 
to, p. 32, the people can, if they please, 
form them ; but with regard to such 
Universities possessing the privileges 
of the already established institutions, 
it is forgotten that the expence of 
education there operates (like the At- 
torney’s stamp) to prevent the Bar and 
the Church being over-crowded, from 
which event society would derive no 
good whatever, probably much harm. 

In thus partially differing from Mr. 
Brougham, we mean no disrespect to 
the pre-eminence of his talents, or 
the excellent intentions of bis philan- 
thropy. 


100. Selections from the various Authors who 
have written concerning Brazil; more par- 
ticularly respecting the Captaincy of Minas ' 
Geraés, and the Gold Mines of that Pro- 


vince. By Barclay Mounteney. 8vo, ‘ 


pp..182. Wilson. 
. IN introducing this work, to the at- 
tention of our readers, it is not from 
» Gest, Mac..June, 1825. 


any merit of demerit that may attach 
to the compiler; for he lays no claim, 
as the title expresses, to originality ; 
neither are we acquainted with Mr. 
Mounteney farther than his being the 
author of an Historical Inquiry relative 
to the late Emperor Napoleon ;. but 
the subject itself is at this time deserv- 
ing of peculiar attention. Brazil, at 
no distant period, is likely to occapy a 
very important station in the scale of 
nations; and . her native resources, 
when called into action, by a liberal 
government, may pewerlilit conduce 
to her future aggrandizement. . That 
Great Britain is aware of the resources 
which Brazil possesses, the late treaties 
sufficiently prove; and that the enter- 
prising spitit of British adventurers 
will take advantage of these circum- 
stances, there is little doubt. 

The auri sacra fames still operates 
on the mind of man as powerfully as 
ever; and gold and diamonds exten- 
sively abound in all the higher regions 
of the interior of this vast empire. 
They have been chiefly discovered in 
the most rapid streams that descend 
from the mountains, or in deep valleys. 
The mines were first opened in 1681, 
and have heretofore yielded an im- 
mense revenue to the Portuguese crown. 
The largest diamond in the world was 
sent from Brazil to the King of Por- 
tugal; it weighs 1680 carats, or 12 
ounces. 

The principal places where gold has 
beenco lected are in the province of Mi- 
nas Geraés, Goias, Matto Grosse, Villa 
Rica, Paracuta, Villa Boa, and Cuiaba; 
but there was always a great deficiency 
of machinery in the extracting of the 
ore, which will doubtless be amply 
supplied by the skill and capital of 
British adventurers. The fillowing 
remarks on the gold mines are caleu- 
lated to excite some interest in this 
speculating age. 

«¢ The first gold which is certainly known 
to have been produced in Minas Getaés, 
was a sample of three oifavas, ‘presented in 
1695 to the Capitain Mor, of Espirito 
Santo, by Antonio Rodriguez Arzain, a na- 
tive of the town of Tadloate, since which 


_period it has been discovered in all the dis- 


tricts of which the captaincy is composed. 
«€ The news of gold having been found in 
Minas Geraés soon attracted there a great 
aber of Paulistas and Eutopeans. It 
was, however, in 1703, that the principal 
influence of adventurers to the mines took 





place: meagwhile, discoveries of gold con- 


Ls as 
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tinued to be made. In 1714 one piece ‘of 
native gold was found, which was worth 700 
milreis (nearly 200/.) Three others of 
nearly the same size, and one of the value 
of 3000 crusados (300/.) were also about 
this period dug from the earth, although 
the latter had the disadvantage of lying deep. 


«« At the commencement of the mining 
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employed a whole day in removing it. This 
was the only pesado, Rbr-egtse. hor eg 
labour, for not even a cart or hand-barrow 
was to be seen; the rubbish and the casealho 
were all carried in troughs upon the’ heads 
of slaves, who in many instances had to 
climb “p steep ascents, where inclined planes 
might have been formed with very little 
trouble, and employed with great advantage. 





system in the Brazils, the 
of proceeding was to open a square pit, 
which the workmen called caéa, till they 
came to the cascalho: this they broke up 
with pick-axes, and, placing it in a Latea, a 
wooden vessel, broad at the top and narrow 
at the bottom, exposed it to the action of 


running water, shaking it from side to side . 


till the earth was washed away, and the me- 
tallic particles had all subsided. Lumps of 
native gold were often found from twenty to 
one hundred oitavas in weight ; a few which 
weighed from two to three hundred, and 
one, it is asserted, of thirteen pounds, but 
these were insulated pieces, and the ground 
where they were discovered was not rich. 
All the first workings were in the beds of 
rivers, or in the éaloleiros, the table-ground 
on their sides. 

*€In 1724, the method of mining had 
undergone a considerable alteration, intro- 
duced by some natives of the northern 
country ; instead of opening catas, or sear¢h- 
ing-places, by hand, and carrying the cas- 
calho thence to the water, the miners con- 
ducted water to the mining ground, and, 
washing away the mould, broke up the 
cascalho in pits under a fall of the water, 
or exposed it to the same action in wooden 
trovghs, and thus a great expense of human 
labour was spured. 

** At the commencement of the present 
century, there was a general complaint in 
Minas Geraés, that the ground was exhausted 
of its che yet it was the opinion of all 
scientific men, and still continues to be so, 
that hitherto only the surface of the earth 
had been scratched, and that the veins are 
for the most part untouched. The mining 
was either in the beds of the streams or in 
the mountains ; in process of time the rivers 
had changed their beds ; the miners disco- 
vered that the primary beds were above the 
present level, and these they called gua- 
piaras; the next step is the taboleiro, 
which seems to be close by the side of the 
veio, or present body of the stream. All 
these are mining grounds: the first is easily 
worked, because little or no waters remain 
there ; the surface had only to be removed, 
and then the cascalho was found. In the 
second step, wheels were often required to 
draw off the water; the present bed could 
only be worked by making a new cut, which 
is talled valo, and diverting the stream, 
and, even when this is done, the wheel is 
still wanting. The wheel was a clumisy 
machine, which it was frequently necessary 
to remove, and fifty slaves or more were 





** River mining, however, was the easiest 
and most effectually performed ; 
therefore, the t. But the greater 
ie of those streams which were known to 

auriferous had been wrought. The :aoun- 
tains were more tempting, but required 
much greater labour; a few bracas, if the 
veins were good, enriched the adventurers 
for ever, and, in the early days of the 
mines, the high grounds attracted men who 
were more enterprising and persevering than 
their descendants. The mode of working 
in such ground is not by excavation, but by 
what is called talho alberto, the open cut, 
—laying the vein bare by clearing away the 
surface. This labour is immense, if water 
cannot be brought to act upon the spot ; 
and, when even there is water, it is not 
always easy to direct it, nor will the nature 
of the cut allow always of its use. When 
the miners found no cascallho in the moun- 
tains, they suspected that the stones might 
contain gold, and they were not deceived in 
the supposition. This is the most difficult 
mode of extraction: the stones were broken 
by manual labour, with iron mallets; ina 
few instances only, one machine was worked 
by slaves, instead of cattle. 

** The modes of mining having been so 
imperfect, it has not unreasonably been con- 
cluded, that now, when mere scientific 
means are about being adopted, Brazil is 
likely to yield a ‘greater quantity of gold, 
than at any former time.” 


—_@—- 


101. Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities. 
(Continued from p. 346.) 

WE resume the Essay of M. Geof- 

froy, jun. upon the induration of bronze. 


“The difficulty (he says) which I had 
found in casting this metal, made me sus- 
pect that it contained some iron; and my 
suspicion was almost changed into certainty, 
when I compared the grain of this metal 
with that of some experiments of copper al- 
loyed with iron, made by my father, when he 
communicated to the Academy of Sciences 
a memoir upon Pinchbeck. 

** I have endeavoured to imitate for hard- 
ness and cutting a Roman sword; and 
think that I have not badly succeeded in 
that which I have sent to Count Caylus. It 
is made with a mixture of five parts of cop- 
per and one of iron, melted together, and 
then cast in a mould. At has been retouch- 
ed, and afterwards sharpened upon the = 
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“The iron which I added to the pure 
red copper is iron wire. As it presents 
more surface to the fire, it is easier to melt, 
but it has the inconvenience of easily burn- 
ing, and being converted into scorie. ‘Thus 
I thought that it would be very difficult to 
determine the quantity of iron which is 
mixed with the copper, provided we do not 
reckon that which is changed into scoriz.”” 


It is known that there are many fer- 
ruginous mines of copper. These mines 
furnish to the foundry a hard and brit- 
tle copper, which requires refining, in 
order to be deprived of all the parts of 
iron and sulphur which it contains, and 
become soft and easy to work. 


“I thought that, supposing arms of cop- 
per were commonly in use among the an- 
cients, the most natural sentiment is to be- 
lieve that the copper of which they were 
made is that brittle and hard copper, such 
as there is in certain mines, and is what we 
call black copper. They spared themselves 
the trouble of refining it, which would have 
rendered it less proper for the use to which 
it was destined. As we have still many 
copper mines which are in the same situa- 
tion, such as those of the Lionnois, Basse- 
Navarre, and almost all the others of France, 
it would not be impossible to verify this sen- 
timent, which I dare advance as the most 
probable; but I have not had opportunities 
at Paris of making experiments. 

“In short, I think that I have simply 
indicated one of the means which may serve 
to harden copper; I say one of the means, 
although I think that there are many of 
them, and even some which would produce 
more seusible effects. 

** This operation so clearly made is ren- 
dered so much more curious in itself, be- 
cause the alloy of these two metals, iron and 
copper, was regarded as impossible. This 
operation, I say, then subjects copper to 
a the properties of iron, t' aah ow 
introduce into society a metal which neither 
is liable to rust, nor the inconveniences of 
tedious working usual with iron. Never- 
theless, we must agree that this process 
gives scarcely any elasticity to copper, and 
renders it a little too brittle ; but it is pos- 
sible to make researches, and to employ 
other modes; and M. Geoffroy himself 

that he did imagine other modes. 
Nothing is more just and natural than 
this idea; and the examination of the an- 
tique bronzes has proved to me the infinite 
variety of their alloys, which confirms the 
truth of what M. Geoffroy thinks upon that 
article 


«« Nevertheless the mode of tempering it 
having always appeared to me important for 
this little discovery, and most people re- 
garding it as a thing which never existed, I 
put the experiment into the hands of a sim- 


founder, who knew only his forge and 

is metal, and whom I have long employed 

in soldering, piercing, and restoring an- 

tiques. His operation removes all the diffi- 

olin: and answers, I think, all the objec- 
tions. : 

‘* His report is as follows. The examina- 
tion (he said) which I have made of the 
ancient bronzes has convinced me that the 
ancients had the secret of tempering cop- 
pee and induced me to make the research. I 

ve then found that this matter is as sus- 
ceptible of tempering as steel. I have even 
seen enough of | it to be persuaded that all 
the tempers were not similar. Saltpetre 
and horses’ hoof purify the metals. It is 
necessary to mix them in melted copper, to 
make it more pliant to the mould, and put 
it in a better state for receiving the temper. 

‘« My experiments were made with pure 
yellow copper, and consisted in sword blades, 
coins, knives, and even razors. I first cast, 
worked, and finished them (?erminés), after- 
wards J put them au feu cerise, and temper- 
ed all simply in the water of street kennels 
(ruisseau des rues), or of dirt (de bone) 
mixed with chimney soot, salt, urine, and 
garlick; and I can affirm that these pieces 
acquired all the properties which tempering 
gives to steel. Here is the proportion of 
the tempering which I used. To a pint of 
kennel water I added a handful of sea-salt, 
two large handfuls of soot, a pint of urine, 
and a head of peeled garlick. 

««M. Monnet, a famous metallurgist, at- 
tributes to another alloy the property of re- 
ceiving the temper which belonged to the 
bronze of the ancients. He thinks that it 
was arsenic which thus hardened the cop- 
per. This semi-metal often accompanying 
copper in the mines, and the ancients not 
knowing how to separate it, according to 
M. Monnet, it was very common to see the 
copper disposed by this alloy to receive the 
temper.” 

We shall now refer to the article 
Writing, in p. 476. 

Since the publication of the Ency- 
clopzdia, an erudite work has appear- 
ed, written by Sir William Dram- 
mond, which contains some very va- 
luable matter concerning the tee. 
tian Hieroglyphics. This we shall 
here condense. 

The first stage of hieroglyphic writ- 
ing was mimetic images or portraits to 
represent individual objects, and to 
give notice of events to those who 
were absent. Thus the Mexicans de- 
noted the arrival of the Spaniards by 
the figure of a man in an Eu n 
dress. A reed accompanied with 13 
small circles (from the Mexican calen- 
dar), denoted the date of the invasion. 

(Drummond's 
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(Drammond’s Origines, ii. 276). The 
next step was borrowing figures from 
metaphors. Thus a lion signified a 
strong man, and was also a symbol of 
force. (Id. 279) Then followed for 
convenience a part for a whdle, as the 
head of a rabbit for the perfect figure, 
and a flower for the water-plant. The 
necessity of individuating objects pro- 
duced a further addition (among the 
Egyptians), viz. a particular symbol to 
distinguish one ponte from another. 
(281.) The method, however, of the 
gtaphic painter was defective, inas- 
much as his symbols were liable to 
misunderstanding, and the art’ could 
be only practised bya few. This de- 
fect ihdticed the a pcr to employ 
two different sorts of characters, gene- 
rally called the sacred and the vulgar. 
(282.) Unfortunately the only writer 
who gives us a clear idea of the differ- 
ent styles of Egyptian hieroglyphic 
writing, is Clemens Alexandrinus; and 
Sir William Drummond justly blames 
Champollion for not adopting the clas- 
sification of that learned father. Ac- 
cording to Clemens, the first style of 
Egyptian writing was thé epistolary 
imicToAcypaPsxn. 

This was the enchorial, demotic, or 
popular style, and according to Dio- 
dorus, did not include Hieroglyphics ; 
it consisted in a great part of Phonetic 
characters, nearly excluded all figura- 
tive characters, and contained a fewer 
number of characters than any other 
Egyptian modes of writing. Chap. x. 

The second style of Clemens is the 
Hieratic (ispatsxn). These chatac- 
ters were not only mofe numerous 
than the demotic, but consisted of fi- 
gurative and symbolic, as well as of 
phonetic signs. 296. 

The third, and most perfect, was 
the Hieroglyphic, in his definition of 
which Champollion is not complete 
(p. 288). According to Clemens, there 
were the following kinds of Hiero- 
glyphics. 

(1.) The Kuriologic. In this the 
objects. were expressed by alphabetic 
characters, (3:2 twv wewrwv crosxeiwy). 
The cartels or ovals given by Dr. 
Young and Champollion are of this 
kind. Thus in the cartel of Ptolemy, 
the hieroglyphics are figurative cha- 
racters, which indicate the rson 
himself, because they are also letters 
of the alphabet, which compose the 

rson’s name (289). According to 
M. Champollion’s rule, the’ name of 
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the hie » which represents a 
particular tehen, begins with ‘that let- 
ter. Thus an Eagle is the hieroglyph 
of A, becatisé Athan” signifies ~ an’ 
Eagle; but Sir William Drumiiond” 
finds (pp. 290, 291) that this rule will 
not apply in several of the letters. 

(ii.) The Symbolic, cvporsn, of . 
which there were several modes. 

The first mode, kyriologic by imi- 
tation (% xvporoyutas xatTe puna.) 
The meaning of this mode was, when 
a circle was made to imitate the Sun ; 
a luniform figure, the Moon, &c. (284). 
The second mode was the éropical, 
somewhat like our anagrams; i.e. they 
changed their forms and situations of 
the hieroglyphs, according to cettain 
analogies or agreements, i.e. they con- 
verted the writing into a sort of cy- 
pher-writing, of which they possessed 
the key. 

“Thus (says Clemens) when they repeat 
the praises of their kings in their theologi- 
cal fables, they describe them by means of 
anaglyphs: which Sir W. Drummond con- 
tends does not mean sculptures in low re- 
lief, but transposition of the hieroglyphs, 
or change of their figures,” 


Here we must pause a moment. Sir 
William Drummond gives no autho. 
rity for this sense of anaglyphs. Ava- 
yAvw signifies to cutround. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, if we rightly understand 
the passage, anaglyphs resembled our 
picture-frames. Pliny says, ‘‘ nunc ana- 
glypta, in asperitalemque excisa, circa 
linearum picturas, querimus.”” xxxiii. 
11. If this sense be correct, the ana- 

lyptical mode was by the addition of 

rders* in relief. If there are any 
Egyptian monuments with these, we 
apprehend that they furnish a speci- 
men of the anaglypticat mode. 

The third mode was the enigmatical, 
i.e. says Clemens, when they likened 
the course of the Sun to that of a Sca- 
rabeus ; and the oblique course of the 
other stars to the bodies of serpents. 

Sir William Drummond then makes 
the following remarks : 


“The priests of Egypt appear to have 
affixed two senses to their symbolic hiero- 
glyphs; the one exoteric, and the other 
esoteric. Let the student be careful how 
he denies the existence of an esoteric 
meaning, because he himself does not. per- 
ceive it. The Egyptians themselves went 
on from age to age employing, and often 
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transcribing the same hieroglyphical sym- 
bols. The Greeks the same Sym- 
bols in the times of the Ptolemies; and- 
Greek workmen were found in the times of 
the Cuesars to copy, and perhaps to com- 
pose hieroglyphical writings. But it is not 
so certain, r the Persians were driven 
out of Egypt by the Greeks, that the Egyp- 
tian’ priests themselves knew the arcane 
meaning of their symbols, as they had done 
béfore the conquest of their country by 
Cambyses. Hermapion has ~—— given 
us the exoteric sense of the kuriologic hie- 
roglyphics on the obelisk of Rhamesis. It 
does thence [Q? not thence] follow’ that 
the arcane meaning of the symbolic cha- 
ractéts employed by the priests, whether 
found on monuments or in books, was of 
equal notoriety.” 

There was another kind of hiero- 
glyphics, the same Sir William thinks 
as the lineary hieroglyphs of Cham- 
pollion. 

They appear to have been jointly 
composed of what we call ciphers or 
flourishes, and animal figures. They 
are alluded to by Apuleius in the fol- 
lowing words. 

‘© De opertis adyti profert quosdam libros 
literis ignoralilisus prenotatos partim figu- 
ris, cugusmodi animaliwm concepli sermonis 
compendiosa verba suggerentes, partim nodo- 
sis, et in modum rote fortuosis, capreota- 
timque condensis apicilus, a curiositate pro- 
Sanorum lectione munita.” _L. ii. 

We here copy Sir William's extract: 
but the Bipont edition of Apuleius has 
cujuscemodi, and curiosd. See p. 272, 
not cujusmodi and curiositate. 

(To be continued.) 


ip 
102. Poems, consisting. of the Gamester’s 
Grave, Sonnets, §c. By Edward Sweed- 
land. 12mo. pp. 81. Ogle and Co. 


WHETHER the prefatory biogra- 
oe © sketch of Edward Sweedland 
the common artifice intended to 
excite that interest for the Poems 
which their real merit would never 
procure for them, or whether it be a 
genuine life, we are but little anxious 
to enquire. There is too often an at- 
tempt to establish a plea of extenua- 
tion for the vices of genius, in every 
case inadmissible, and in the present 
wholly inapplicable. We have always 
thought that splendid piece of bio- 
gtaphy, “ Johnson’s Life of Savage,” 


as tooa tical, even if every worth- 
less seribbler did ‘not shelter himself 
under such authority. In the instance 
before us, we think the.whole afluir of 
Poetry and Biography most injudicious 
—the former is destitate of talent, ands 
the latter is a tale of individual depra« 
vity, which it were better to suppress: 
Theintroduction is made-ridicalous by~ 
the-use of such slipslop as “* a natural” 
adustion affecting the passions.” Sad- 
den’ death is rendered an ‘* awfully 
subifaneous event; and. other in- 
stances occur of the same “* sesquepe- 


dalia verba.” 
—@o— 


103. Memoirs of the Life of John Law, of 
Lauriston, including a detailed account: 
of the rise, progress, and termination of 
the Missisippi System. By John Philip. 
Wood, Esq. Auditor of the Excise for 
Scotland. 12mo. pp. 234, Black, Edin- 
burgh; Longman & Co. London. 


WHEN a note in our March nom- 
ber, p..142, was printed, we were not’ 
aware that the worthy and ingenious 
Author of these Memoirs had only a 
few weeks before anticipated our hint;, 
and we are now much pleased to meet 
with the Life of the celebrated Projec- 
tor in a small but elegant Volume, 
which we recommend net only to the 
perusal of the many thousand adventu- 
rers in the speculations of the present 
day, but to every lover of entertaining 
biography. 

In one particular this work differs 
from most modern productions, — it 
has no preface, and, indeed, we should 
have considered some exemplification. 
of the labours here bestowed as due by 
the author to his own indefatigable re~ 
searches. Mr. Wood’s History of ** Cra- 
mond,” in which his Memoirs of Mr. 
Law first appeared, was reviewed in 
vol. Lxv. p. 319. Since that ye 
was published, thirty years have af- 
forded time for the occurrence of much 
new information; and, as was to be 
expected from the author’s well-known 
industry, have greatly elucidated the 
narrative. Some entertaining matter 
appears to have been derived from the 
recent publication of the Suffolk Pa- 
rag A neatly engraved portrait of 

r. Law is prefixed, not copied from 
that in the ** History of Cramond,” 
but from another original. 
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Oxrorp, June 4. 

The University seal was affixed to a letter 
of thanks to Henry Drummond, esq. of Al- 
bury-park, Surrey, for his munificent founda- 
tion of a Professorship in Political Economy. 
—On June sth, Nassau Wm. Senior, esq. 
M.A. late Fellow of Magdalen College, was 
unanimously chosen first Professor. 

The House of Convocation accepted a 
fen ps from the Rev. Dr. Ellerton, Fel- 
ow of Magdalen College, to found an an- 
nual Prize of Twenty Guineas for the best 
Exglish Essay on some doctrine or duty of 
the Christian Religion, or on some of the 
points on which we differ from the Romish 
Church, or on any other subject of theo- 
— shall be deemed meet and useful. 

e Prizes for the year 1825 have been 
awarded to the following gentlemen : 

Latin Verse. —** Incendium Londinense 
anno 1666." Edward Pawlett Blunt, Scho- 
lar of Corpus. 

Latin Essay. — ‘* De Tribunicid = 
Romanos potestate.” Frederick Oakley, B.A. 
Christ Church. 

Encuisu Essay. — ‘ Language, in its 
copiousness and structure, considered as a 
test of national civilization.” James Wil- 
liam Mylne, B. A. Balliol. 

Sir Rocer Newpicate’s Prize.—Enc- 
visu Verse. — ‘* The Temple of Vesta at 
Tivoli.” Richard Clerk Sewell, Demy of 
Magdalen. 

Ready for Publication. 

History and Description of the Ancient 
Town and Borough of Colchester, in Essex. 
By T. Cromwett, Author of Oliver Crom- 
well and his Times. 

The Literary Remains of Lady Jane Grey, 
being a Collection of her Writings; with a 
Memoir of her Life; illustrated by an ex- 
tensive Genealogical Table and a Portrait. 
By Nicnotas Harris Nicotas, Esq. F.S.A. 
- No. I. of “ Engraved Specimens of the 
Architectural Antiquities of Normandy.” 
By Joun and Henry Le Keux, after Draw- 
ings by Aucustus Pucin, Architect. The 
literary part by J. Britton, F.S. A. &c. 
Also by the same Author, No. I. of  Illus- 
trations of Exeter Chathedral,” being the 
XXXVth Number of Cathedral Antiqui- 
ties. No. XI. being the first of Vol. II. 
of “Illustrations of the Public Buildings 
of London,” with Seven Se am and 
Accounts of the Roman Catholic Chapel, 
Moorfields; the Villa of Mr. Greenough ; 
Somerset Place, &c. The Third Volume of 
the ‘* Beauties of Wiltshire.” 

The Rising Village, a Poem. By Ottver 
GoxpsmitH, a descendant of the family of 
the Author of the Deserted Village. 

Wasraut’s Designs for Cowper's Poems. 





The Twentieth Volume of the Encyclo- 
peedia Londinensis ; containing a full expo- 
sition of Kant’s Philosophy. 

Essays on Landscape Gardening, and on 
uniting Picturesque with Rural Sce- 
nery; prey Directions for laying out 
and improving the Grounds connected with 
a Country Residence. By Ricnarp Mor- 
ris, F.L.S. 

A Practical Treatise on Rail Roads and 
Carriages. By T. Trevcotp, Civil Engineer. 

Aids to Reflection in the Formation of a 
Manly Character, on the several grounds of 
Prudence, Morality, and Religion; illus- 
trated by Select Passages from our Elder 
Divines, especially from Archbishop Leigh- 
ton. By S. T. Coverince. 

Precepts and Example in the Instructive 
Letters of Eminent Men to their Younger 
friends, with short Biographies of the 
Writers. 

Essays and Sketches of Character. By 
the late Ricuarp Ayton, Esq. 

Flora Domestica, or the Poetical Flower 
Garden. 

The Troubadour, Spanish Maiden, and 
other Poems, By L. E. L. Author of the 
«* Improvisatrice.” 

The Providence of God in the Latter 
Days.—The Prophecies of the Rise and 
Dominion of Popery—the Inquisition—the 
French Revolution—the Distribution of the 
Scriptures through all Nations—the Fall of 
Popery in the midst of a great general Con- 
vulsion of Empires—the Conversion of all 
Nations to Christianity—the Millenium ;— 
being a new Interpretation of the Apoca- 
lypse. By Mr. Crory. 

Historical and Descriptive Narrative of a 
Twenty Years’ Residence in South America, 
containing Travels in Arauco, Chili, Peru, 
and: Colombia. By W. B. Srernenson, 
Capt. de Fragata. 

Sketches of Corsica, or a Journal of a 
Visit to that Island; an Outline of its His- 
tory; and Specimens of its Language and 
Poetry of the People. By Rosert Benson. 

The Adventurers; or, Scenes in Ireland 
in the Reign of Elizabeth. 

Mr. T. Moore’s Life of the Right Hon. 
R. B. Sheridan. 

Modern Horticulture; or, an Account of 
the most approved Method of managing 
Gardens, for the production of Fruits, Cu- 
linary Vegetables, and Flowers. By Patrick 
Nett, Secretary to the Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Mr. Urcort’s ‘* Miscellaneous Writings 
of John Evelyn.” 

The First Part of Dr. Arex. Jamieson’s 


New Practical Dicti of Mechanical 
Science, embellished with many hundred 
engravings on copper and wood. 


The 
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The Rev. W. S. Gitty’s Narrative of an 
Excursion to the Mountains of 
and Researches among the Vaudois or Wal- 
denses, Protestant Inhabitants of the Cot- 
tian Alps. 

Letters of Marsnar emg ~_ 
1744 to 1784, embracing the period when 
he was Commander of the Forces and Se- 
cretary of State. 

Anselmo, a Tale of Italy, illustrative of 
Roman and Neapolitan Life, from 1789 to 
1809. By A. Vieusseux, author of Italy 
and the Italians. 

Babylon the Great, by the Author of the 
Modern Athens. 

The History of the Dominion of the 
Arabs in Spain; founded upon a Com- 
parison of the Arabic MSS. in the Escu- 
rial with the Spanish Chronicles. 

Tales of the Crusaders, by the Author of 
Waverley. 

Preparing for Publication. 

A Picturesque and Topographical Ac- 
count of Cheltenham and the Vicinity. By 
the Rev. T. D. Fossroxe, M.A. F.S.A. 
With an Account of the Waters, by Joun 
Fossroke, Surgeon. 

The Life, Diary, and Correspondence of Sir 
W. Dugdale. By W. Hamper, Esq. F.S.A. 

The History of Rome, now first trans- 
lated from the German of B. G. Niebuhr. 

The Rev. Atexanper Low, A. M. of 
Clatt, Aberdeenshire, will publish his His- 
tory of Scotland, from the earliest period 
down to the middle of the ninth century ; 
being ‘the best essay on the ancient his- 
tory of the kingdom of the Gaelic Scents, 
the extent of the country, its laws, popu- 
lation, poetry, and learning,” which was 
deemed worthy of the prize, and *¢ the most 
decided approbation of the Highland So- 
ciety of London.” 

Part 1V. of Sermons and Plans of Ser- 
mons. By the late Rev. Josep Benson. 

Tables shewing the Single and Monthly 
Contributions to be paid, the Allowances to 
be Granted, and the Method of Calculating 
at every Period of Life, the Value of the 
Assurances effected by Members of Friendly 
Societies. By the Rev. J. T. Brcuer, 
M. A. Prebendary of Southwell. 

The Gipsey ; a Romance by Joun Brown- 
inG, Es+. from the German of Laun. 

The Broken Heart—Legend of the Isles 
—with other Poems. By Kom. Reape, Esq. 

Mr. Evans will shortly have to sell by 
Auction the celebrated copy of the Maza- 
rine Latin Bible, printed by Gutenberg, 
between 1450 and 1455, supposed to be 
the first work printed with moveable types. 
It is on vellum, and one of the most import- 
ant books in the whole annals of typography. 
It is now the property of Mr. G. Nicot, 
bookseller to the King. 

Mr. G. Poulett Scrope has in the press, 
a Treatise on Volcanoes, and their Connex- 
ion with the History of the Globe. 
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Discoveries n Arnica. 

We have great pleasure (says the Hamp- 
shire Telegraph) in learning the arrival in 
England of Major Denham and Lieutenant 
Claperton the r of (the Royal Marine 
forces) who left this country in the year 
1821, on an exploratory journey into the in- 
terior. of central Africa, connected with 
ascertaining the source, course, and termina- 
tion of the river Niger, which has been an 
object of geographical research more than 
2,000 years. Our illustrious modern travel- 
ler, Mungo Park, threw a more full and de- 
cisive light on this subject than ever had 
been made to during this long period. 
After sputnittie Gamat a cutee ‘of the 
kingdoms of western and interior Africa, he 
came at length to Sego, the capital of Bam- 
bara, where he beheld ‘the long-sought 
majestic Niger, glittering to the morsing 
sun, as broad as de Thames at Westminster 
and flowing slowly to the eastward.” He 
then traced its course downwards to Silla, 
and upwards to Bammakoo, (about 1,000 
miles) where it first became navigable to an 
extent of 300 miles. This, however, ap- 
peared to be only a commencement of the ca- 
reer of this mighty stream, leaving its subse- 
quent progress involved in increasing mys- 
tery.—Jackson, Hornemann, Tuckey, Bow- 
dich, Ritchie, Lyon, Laing, and now Den- 
ham and Claperton, have all since, by their 
persevering efforts, contributed to our pre- 
vious mass of information respecting the 
most celebrated of African streams. We 
understand that Major Deuham and Mr. 
Claperton have ascertained with great cer- 
tainty, that Lake Tyad is a great fresh water 
Lake, having no outlet, and that it is fed by 
two large rivers, one of which, the Shara, 
flows from the same chain of mountains in 
which the western branch of the Nile (other- 
wise the White Nile) takes its rise. The 
Shary runs in a direction nearly due North 
from its source to the lake ; whilst it is ascer- 
tained that the other river, called the Yao, 
enters the lake on its N, N. W. side, flowing 
from the westward; but it is not a continua- 
tion of the Jolibar, or river of Timbuctoo. 
These travellers confirm the account of the 
Mahommedan priest, that between Cano 
and Nyffe there is no river communication. 
Cano is in lat. 13. N. long. 9. E. ; and Suc- 
catoo, which our adventurers subsequently 
visited, is ia 12. N. 5. E. This town is the 
capital of a great nation, of which we ap- 
pear to have had no previous information, 
though the King of the country (whose 
name is Bello) was much pleased with the 
appearance of our countrymen, and, to their 
surprise, they saw his house was furnished 
with English crockery, which, it . 
he had obtained, in the way of he, with 
the inhabitants of the Bight of Benin. He 


expressed a hope that a mode would be 
found by: 8 could trade with 
the English. _ His wountry 


oy 
and abounded with cattle. It 


further 
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further appears, by the information collected 


y Messrs. Denbam.and Glaperton, that the 
if River rans S. = one Bghe 
1 southerly, and empties: itself into the Bight 
oof bene, whieh ascertained fact.is of much 
vein » as it, opens a communication 
‘wide the Atloatic, and will greatly facilitate 
‘the object intended to be- pursued. by Major 
-aLaing, in the eourse of the ensuing: winter, 
nvr next spring. . Whilst crossing the Desart 
your travellers were much distressed for pro- 
-' visions, yet they have happily arrived at home 
_sin tolerable health, having suffered less from 
tthe climate: than any of their predecessors 

in this arduous enterprise. They were every 
«where well received by the natives, who 
» made them various ts, which, are. on 

their way to England from Malta. Amon 
+ them are five live ostriches, and a.beautifu 
« horse for our King, presented to him by one 
,@f the native Princes. 
Go.pv.Munes or Nortu Carourna. 
» The nmth volume of the American Jour- 
nal of Science and Arts, contains a very 
- excellent article on this subject, written by 
--Denison Olmsted, Professor of Chemist 
-sand Mineralogy in the University of Nort 
--Carolina ;. and..as these mines have lately 
--be¢ome.an object of much inquiry both in 
- America and Europe, we shall present, a 
brief abstract of this interesting treatise. 
The Professor states that these mines are 
« Situated between the 35th and 36th degrees 
of N,Jat..and, the 80th and Sist.deg. W. 
leng.. from London. The gold country. is 
spread over a space of not less than 1000 
+square. miles,. The prevailing rock in the 
, gold country is argillite. The soil. is gene- 

rally barren, and the inhabitants are mostly 
- poor and ignorant. The traveller passes the 
-day without meeting with a single striking 
»or beautiful object, either of nature or of 
» art, to vary the tiresome monotony of forests 
- and, sandhills, and ridges of gravelly quartz. 
“Here and there a log hut or cabin, sur- 
«wounded by a few acres of corn and cotton, 
.marks. the little improvement. which has 
-been made by man, in a region. singularly 

endowed by nature. The road is generally 

conducted along the ridges, which slope on 
-either-hand into, valleys of moderate depth, 

consisting chiefly. of fragments of , quartz, 
either strewed coarsely over the: ground, or 

69. comminuted as to form: gravel; .these 
ridges have an, appearance of great natural 
sterility; which,. moreover, is greatly aggra- 
vated bythe ruinous practice of frequently 
burning ever.the forests, so as to consume 

- all, the: leaves and .under-growth, giving to 
othe forest the,aspect of an artificial grove. 

. The principal mines are three—the Anson 
mine, Reed's. mine, and Parker's mine. 

The dnson mine is situated in, the county 

of the.same, name,.on the waters of Richard- 
.$0n's oreek,.a. branch of.Rocky River. This 
-locality.was discovered only two, years since 
hy a gold. hunter,”—-one of an. order. of 





~ [dure, 


people, that begin already to, be aecowated a 

_rdistinet race. A. ziver winds from'-Northeto 
‘Seush between two. gently sloping hills that 

emerge towards the Sputh. ‘Lhe bed of ghe 
stream, entirely covered with gravel, isdeft 

+ almost naked) duripg. the dry, season, which 
-period, is. usually selected bythe. miners for 
their operations. . Qn digging from three-to 
six feet into this bed, the warkmen comes:to 
that peculiar stratum, of gravel and tenacious 
blue clay, which is at once recognised asthe 

repository of the, gold. «The stream, itself 
usually gives the first indication of the rich- 
ness of the bed through which it passes, by 
disclosing large pieces of the precious metal 
shining among its pebbles and sands—such 
-was the first hint afforded to the discoverer 
of the Anson mine. Unusually large pieces 
were found by those who first examined the 
place, and the highest hopes were inspired. 
On inquiry it was ascertained that part, of 
the land was not held by a good title, and 
parcels of it were immediately enfered* ; but 
it has since been a subject of constant liti- 
gation, which has retarded the working of 
the mine. 

Reed’s mine in Cabarrus is the one which 
was first wrought ; and at this place, indeed, 
were obtained the first specimens of gold 
that were found in the formation. A large 
piece was found in the bed of a small oreek, 
which attracted attention by its lustre and 
specific gravity ;, but it was retained, for a 
long time after its,discovery, in the hands. of 
the proprietor, through ignorance whether 
it.were gold or not. This mine occupies 
the bed .of Meadow creck, (a, branch,of 

Rocky River,) and exhibits a level between 
two hillocks, which rise on either side of the 
creek, affording a. space between from fifty 
to one hundred yards in breadth. This 
space has been nearly all dug over, and ex- 
hibits at present numerous small pits for the 
distance of one fourth of a, mile on. both 
sides of the stream. ‘The surface of the 
ground and the bed of the creek are occu- 
pied by quartz and by sharp angular rocks, of 
the greenstove family. ‘Ihe first glance is 
sufficient to convince; the spectator that.the 
business of searching for gold is conducted 
under numerous disadvantages, without the 
least regard. to system, and with very line 
aid from mechsnical contrivances, The, pro- 
cess is.as follows. .During the dry season, 
when the, greatest part of the level: above 
, described is left bare, and the creek shrinks 
ta a small. rivulet, the workman. selects .a 
spot at random, and commences digging a 
pit with napode and mattock.. At first he 
ough three or four feet of dayk- 


* A piece of land is said not to be entered 

. when it remains the property of the public, 
-without taxation. , Any one is -at jiberty, to 
enter on the State books whatever, she 
ofan find in ,this.sitnation, she Jand:being 
__seeured to him on his. becoming responsible 


for the taxes. 
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eoloured mud, full of stones in angular frag- 
ments. At this depth he meets with 
gravel and clay, whic 
matrix of the gold. If 
the be very dense and tenacious, he ac- 


it 
i! 


symptom. 
times he penetrates through a stratum of ,. 
the ferruginous oxide of manganese, in & 
rotten friable state. This he denominates 
* cinders,” and regards it also as @ favour- 
able omen. Having arrived at the proper 
stratum, which is only « few inches thick, 
he removes it with a spade into the ‘‘ cradle.” 
This is a semi-cylinder laid on its side, (like 
a barrel bi longitudinally and laid flat- 
wise,) and made to rock like a cradle on two 

rallel of wood. The cradle being 

filled with the rubbish, water is then 
Jaded in, so as nearly to fill the vessel. The 
cradle is now set to recking, the gravel bein 


adhesive quality of the mud. By rocking 
the cradle rapidly, the water is thrown over- 
board, loaded with as much mud as it is 
ble of suspending. The coarser stones 
are then picked out by hand, more water is 
added, and the same process is repeated. 
On pouring out the water a second time, 
(which is done by inclining the cradle on 
one side,) a layer of coarse gravel 
on the ws which is cmaeal a b ta, 
At the close of each washing, a similar layer 
of gravel appears on the top, which seems 
more and more comminuted until it gra- 
duates into fine sand, covering the bottom 
of the cradle. At length this residuum is 
transferred to an iron dish, which is dipped 
horizontally into a pool of water, and sub- 
jected toa rotary motion. All the remain- 
ing earthy matter goes overboard, and no- 
thing remains but a fine sand, chiefly fer- 
raginous, and the particles of gold for which 
le vent diegans has been mned. 
are aently no er than a pin’s 
head, but moe awry fi beatae don te 
ieces weighing one or two pennyweights. 
pieces, when they occur, are usually 
picked out at a previous stage of the process. 
Large pieces of gold are found in this 
region, h rentaier fae is some- 
asses weighing » five, and 
ionally 
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it was some s' 

deter them from 
all stories of this kind are mere fables. No 
unusual circumstances were connected with 
the discovery of this mass, except its being 
nearer the surface than common. It was 
melted down and cast into bars soon after its 


been since subjected to the severest scrutiny, 
but an ae similar harvest. bar sca 
mass weighing 600 i was 

on the coches ti riouahe field in the 
vicinity of the Yadkin, twenty miles or more 
north of Reed’s mine. 

Parker's mine is situated on a small stream 
four miles South of the river Yadkin. The 
earth at this place which contained the 
was of a deeper red than that at either of the 
other mines. The gold found here is chiefly 
in flakes and grains. Occasionally, however, 
pieces are met with which weigh one 

mnyweights and upwards; and very re- 
ae > aa has been discovered that 
wei Red four pounds and eleven ounces. 

terms on which the proprietors of the 
mines permit them to be worked, vary with 
the productiveness of the earth which is 
worked. Some of the miners rent for a 
fourth of the gold found; some for a third, 
and others claim half, which is the highest 
premium hitherto paid. The average pro- 
duct at Reed’s mine was not more than sixty 
cents a day to each ee Sy eth 
dertakers are buoyed up wit 
some splendid discovery, like those which 
have occasionally been made. 

The miners have given some peculiarities 
to the state of society in the neighbouring 
country. The precious metal is a most 
favourite acquisition, and constitutes the 
common currency. Almost every man car- 
ries about with him a goose quill or two of 
it, and a small pair of scales in a box like » 


spectacle-case. The value, as in oy aq 
times, is ascertained by weight, which, from 
the dexterity acquired by practice, is a less 
troublesome mode of counting money than 
one would imagine. The Professor saw a 
pint of whisky paid for by weighing off three 
grains and a half of gold. 
The greatest of the collected at 
these mines is bought up by the country 
merchants at 90 or 91 cents a i 
They carry it to the market-towns, as Fay- 
etteville, Cheraw, Charleston, and New- 
York. Much of this is bought up by Jew- 
ellers; some remains in the banks; and a 
considerable ity has been received at 
the mint of United States. Hence it 
is not easy to ascertain the ise amount 
which the mines have The value 
of that portion received at the mint before 
the year 1820, was 43,689 dollars. It is 
with a small portion of silver and 
ppper, ‘hut is stil! purer than standard old, 
23 carats fine. 
SELECT 
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LINES 


Written in the Rooms supposed to be Warton’s, 
at Trinity College, Oxon. 
ID living genius here display 
D The glory of her hallow’d ray ; 
Proclaim a son, and proudly shed 
A halo bright around his head ? 
Yes, Warton, here the rapturous fire 
First kindled from thy joyous lyre ; 
When from its chords flash’d wild and free 
The thrilling strain of minstrelsy. 
Oh! if there be a gladd’ning power 
That cheers the heart in lonesome hour, 
A thought reviving to the breast, 
In solitude that woos its rest, 
Sure ’tis to feel, while yet alone, 
A soul congenial to one’s own ; 
By admiration, or by love 
Tnspir’d, oh! ho sweet to prove ! 
So, Warton, when mine eye surveys 
Objects that oft have won thy gaze, 
And Fancy deems chy Spirit trace, 
E’en still, her earthly dwelling-place ; 
A secret pleasure loves to brood 
On the lone lap of solitude, 
While joy pervades my inmost breast 
To claim a part with such a guest. 
Whene’er these pensive eyes review 
Those sable lines of ancient yew 
High towering, whose gloomy brow 
Frowns o’er the classic walk below : 
Then musing lonely, oft will say, 
Here Warton ’erst has trill’d a lay, 
As there his lingering footsteps stray’d 
Beneath those limes’ inviting shade, 
Whose ming’ling arms, fantastic, woo 
Repose in your fair avenue. 
arton, adieu! my song is o’er ; 
And silence reigns as heretofore, 
When thy last ling’ring accents fell 
To cheer this dark monastic cell. 
May 29. A Constant Reaver. 


—?>- 
THE BROKEN-HEARTED THRUSH, 
A Pathetic Tale, founded on a Fact.* 
IF Pity ever touch’d your heart, 
Or Mercy taught to save, 
The parent birds deplore with me, 
Brought to untimely grave. 


And ye, who thoughtlessly despoil 
The feather’d Songster’s nest, 

Learn here what misery you inflict 
Within the parents’ breast ! 

A Thrush there was in Pulford dales, 
Which, at the early year, 

Chose for itself a lovely mate, 
One to its heart most dear : 








® These verses were founded on-a cir- 
eumstance recorded in the Morning Herald 
Newspaper, for April 21, 1825. 





Love dwelt within their gentle breasts, 
ion in each eye, 
No Care, no Pain, no Sorrow yet 
Within their hearts did lie : 


Alas! to think that aught so iair, 
So gentle, and so true, 

So loving, and so well-belov’d, 
Misfortune should pursue ! 


But ’tis the lot of ev’ry thing 
That lives upon the earth, 

For Man’s transgression deep to feel 
Pain, Sorrow, Anguish, Death! 


These gentle tenants of the grove 
Now form’d their nests with care, 

And soon five pledges of their Love 
Did bless the happy pair. 


Parental fondness in their hearts 
With ardent transport grew, 

When first these tender cares employ’d 
Their Love so firm and true. 


Anticipation made them think 
The Sons far-fam’d for song ;— 

The Daughters cloth’d with ev'ry grace 
To Mothers which belong. 


But soon these prospects fair were clos'd, 
The tempest cok around,— ° 
Misfortune in the torrent pours, 
And Death is in the sound. 


Some idle Schoolboys (dire mishap) 
Upon an holiday, 

In seeking Birds’ nests—cruel sport ! 
Towards the spot did stray ; 


There spying soon the nest of Love, 
In idle, wanton fun, 

Took out the young ones, and away 
Quick with their prize did run. 


What agitation in their breasts 
The parent birds did feel ; 

Grief was deep-seated in their hearts, 
Which med’cine could not heal ! 


All day the Mother mourn’d and droop'd, 
At night she knew no rest ; 

And on the morrow she was found 
Stone dead within the nesi ! 


Nor will the Father of the brood 
His tender mate outlive, 

Depriv’d of her he held so dear 
No pleasure life can give ! 


He mounts upon the highest tree, 
Pours forth his dying strain, 

His heart then breaks—Oh ! spare the rest — 
Falls dead upon the plain ! 


Ye feather'd Songsters of the grove 
Here bring your doleful notes, 
With plaintive melancholy sounds ‘ 

O! strain your warbling throats ! 


Sweet 
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Sweet Philomela! who dost break 
Night’s stillness with thy song, 
From Love to Pity change thy notes, 
The Hills and Dales among. 

And, gentle Redbreasts, hither bring, 
To form the shroud of death, 

The moss so soft, the wither'd leaf, 
For those depriv'd of breath ! 


And to the gen’ral mourning come, 
Ye tender Turtle Doves, 

Your cooing change to sounds of pain, 
To Grief your plaintive Loves ! 


Nor will the sympathetic Bard 
Be last to join the throng ; 
And these sad griefs he will record 
In his poetic song ! 


May 5. Brirtannicvs, 


— Oo— 
Lines writien on a Visit to the deserted Man- 
sion of Compton Winyate, Warwickshire, 
a beautiful specimen of the Architectural 
style prevalent in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, and for many years the residence 
of the noble Family from which it derives 
its name, but which for the last sixty 
years has been untenanted, and gradually 
sinking to decay. 
LED by the flick’ring taper through the 
gloom, 
O'er mould’ring floors that tremble as I 
tread ; 
Compton, I pace each solitary room, 
Dark as the mansions of the silent dead. 


Nor sleep the thoughts that, imaging the 


past, 
Hallow the marks of premature decay ; 
That e’en thy scenes and solemn interest 
cast— 
And seal the hour for melancholy’s prey. 


Wak’'d from their dread repose of many a 


year 
Spirits that o’er this lonely pile preside ! 
Recal the forms that dwelt in brightness 


re 
And walk'd majestic in their halls of pride. 
The long past days, by glory wing’d, recal, 


When dark-plum’d chiefs o’er deeds of 


import high 
Held their deep counsels in this desolate hall, 
Or wak’d the neighb’ring steep with re- 


velry. 
Then loud the minstrels peal’d th’ inspiring 
theme, wild, 
Or touch’d their harps to many a legend 
Whilst flash’d from eye to eye the kindling 
m, mee mild. 


War's with’ring glance, or love's efful- 


All, all, is past ; th’ inexorable pow’r— 
sweeps the works of glory to the 


ground 
With desolating touch, from hour to hour, 
Scatters their pride in mould’ring frag- 
ments round. 
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No longer, ipeving with the orient ray, 


The chieftain’s he! 


spear 
Glitters refulgent in the eye of day, 
Nor war's stern clarion calls to glory here. 


No more at midnight through the echoing 
halls 
The minstrel wafts the seul-impassion’d 


strain ; 
The desert’s stillness o'er the tott’ ring walls, 
And desolation’s self-despotic reign. —- 
Behold, ambition’s slaves, behold and say, . 
What the false lights that glory’s bea- 
cons seem ? 
Bewild’ring fires that sparkle to betray 
Man's flatt’ring steps with momentary 
gleam. : 


The hand that bows these turrets to the dust 

Blanches the locks that heauty’s brows 
entwine ; 

The sculptur’d column, the sepulchral bust, 
And tower’d city to their fall decline. 

Go, trace the desert where, in ancient years, 
Palmyra’s temples to the sun arose : 

Strew'd with her shatter’d pomp the waste 


met, or the hunter's 


appears, 
Nor murmur wakes the landscape’s dead 


repose. 

Where regal palaces aspiring stood, 
And eastern despots held their awful sway, 
The beast of carnage shrouds her hatefet 


brood, 
And deadly vampires shun the light of day. 


Vain then the pageantry of castled pride, 
And vain the boast of empire's sceptered 
w'r, 
E’en ae surface of oblivion’s tide 
Man floats himself, the bubble of an hour. 
When earth’s gigantic structures sink to 
dust brave, 
At his behest whose strength no arm can 
Be mine the Christian’s humbler, holier 
trust, 
Victorious o'er destruction and the grave. 
Geo. Mackness. 
a cae 
CANZONE. 
LOVE plays upon the heart 
When sleep doth raise the dresm, 
E’en then its fatal dart 
Impels the vital stream. 
Love dwells upon the mind, 
Here acts its subtle part ; 
It can—and e’er will find, 
A passage to the heart. 
Tis like the blooming flower, 
Sweet smiling in the sun, 
It lives—and charms an hour, 
And then its course is run. 
But when ’tis firm and true, 
*Tis like the azure sky, 
It shines in-brightest hue, 
And with the heart doth die. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 
_ House or Commons, May 20. d that the effect of ing Lord 
On the ‘motion of ‘the Chancellor of the ellesley’s dispatches would be to revive 

, the House went into » Com- all the angry feelings connected with the 
mittee onthe Juvezs Satanizs Bitt.—Mr. Question.—Mr. Brownlow also op- 
Searlett objected to the retired allowance the motion, but made a sharp attack 
proposed by the Right Hon. Gentleman as upon the want of consis exhibited by 
too staall: he that it ought to be the enemies of Catholic 
Sxed ‘nt 83,5001. instead of 2,800/. per ann. —Mr. Peel remarked upon = Cn 
as an inducement to j to withdraw from bad grace with which the Hos. 
efloms wire aeteenl i by Sante render owe rey had 

an efficient of an 100 whic 

b wrapimar an wr cy nail ian, he onshe tated Sintelf 
The observed, that no increase of to the question, tte Right Hoe. 


could be entertained without a re- 
commitment of the Report. 
Brougham, in a long and very lively 


we, a resolution of 
im e 

ae anten Got ef on 
Sijectalle the salary of 6000. a 
seh AAR. ibe, and the 


ncing it to 5, 


Seathen, 
phy su 
ning, and’ Mr. sat bien eel yaetion 

In the end Mr. Brough am’s resolution 


eseueent by a majority of 112 to 29. 
House then adjourned to Thursday, 


? 


—-o— 

House or Lorps, May 26. 
Holland moved the second reading 
Bill to remove corruption of blood 
all but those by whom High Treason 
d Geen committed. The motion was op- 
by Lord Colchester and the Lord 
hancellor, and lost by a majority of 15 
to 12. 


ae 


rk 


In. the Hovuss or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Sprin Spoing Rist enn he forward a mo- 
tion for submit! ispatches of the 
Marquis of Wel » Telative to the ques- 
tion of Roman Catholic disqnalificatioa, to 
the 7 cpa be of Treland. Af- 

over arguments in favour 
of Cacho of Catholic ‘Emendi 


» he charged a 
with distri- 
toed ie in md yada Duke 
of York’s speech printed he notorious 


Benbow.—Sir Thomas Fethtridge oliserved 
upon the absurdity of the tof — 
appointment offered by the 

Catholics being matle by the very men 25 
were thie authors of that disappointment.— 
Mi Goellurn opposed the motion on. the 


pea — the wa 7 in full pos 
session uis elles 
nion upon the pores forbs ty tho-stne op 
had ane and Fehae $0: to ate with 
the motion would be to ex unneces- 
sarily the correspondence of the Govern- 
ment, and to revive, perhaps, the baried 
animosities of the Orange Question.—Mr. 
Brougham gave a long and lively criticism 
= ‘the oeien in the House of Lords, 
d the declaration of the Duke of York, 
ier with some sketches of the opi- 
nions, the private life, and bodily health of 
the King. In coticlusion, he reiterated the 
rr of insincerity against those members 
of Cabinet, who continued to act with 
the enemies of Catholic Emancipation.— 
Mr. R. Martin suggested that the resolu- 
tion — not to be pressed ta a division, 
as such a proceeding might seem to disclose 
a decrease in the number of those who were 
friendly to Catholic Emancipation —The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Plunkett, 
and Mr. Canning, defended themselves 
inst Mr. Brougham’s charge. The Right 
on, Secretary for Foreign Affairs called 
the objection ‘Deve by the Duke of York 
Coronation Oath, “ am idle objec- 


inting them.—At the suggestion of 
Martin » the motion was. at length with: 
drawn by Mr. Rice. 


—e— 

House or Lorps, May 27. 
An Address to the Crown to grant 6,000/. 
per annum to the infant Princess of =. 
ans 
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On the motion for the second —_—— 
the Eguitasce Loan Bank Birt. 
Earl of Lauderdale moved that Counsel be 
called in to argue the merits of the mea- 
sure.—Lord Dacre the proposition 
to hear Counsel, the Lord Chancellor 
supported it; in the course of his observa- 
tions the noble and learned Lord declared 
that he did not concur in the o 
— ry ing’s Bench, which allowed a 
quali to joint stock companies 
oe ana ae 4 or other legul act of 
incorporation; in his judgment, he said, 
adding that he had considered the subject 
» all acts of such Companies were 
il and void.—The motion for calling in 
Counsel was carried by a majority of 29 to 
10. 
In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
an Address for a grant to the Princess of 
Kent and the Prince of Cumberland, in the 
same terms as the grant carried in the 
other House.—Mr. Brougham acquiesced in 
the grant to the Princess of Kent; but op- 
posed that to the Prince of Cumberland, 
attacking the character of the Father of that 
infant in a way which we cannot attempt to 
describe, and which we dare not to charac- 
terize. Mr. B. suggested the payment of 
the Duke of York's debts in preference.— 
Mr. Hume opposed the latter branch of the 
t, and strongly condemned Mr. Broug- 
fiam’s proposition with respect to the Duke 
of York’s debts. He professed to think 
that the Duke of Cumberland might educate 
his son very well for 100/. a year.—Sir C. 
Forbes spoke with just indignation of the 
foul insinuations thrown out against the 
Duke of Cumberland’s character, which 
would be scouted, if applied to the humblest 
individual in the country.—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer explained that the grant 
was asked with the understanding that the 
in Hagland.—Ms. Pact supported the mo- 
in —Mr. Peel the mo- 
tion, and ridiculed Mr. Hume’s economical 
scheme of Royal education for 100/. per an- 
num ; and asked whether it was proposed to 
matriculate the —— at the “* New 
University” for Mechanics, or under the 
auspices of the nt Lord Rector of the 
Univetsity of hieww, or at Aberdeen.— 
Mr. Denman opposed the grant, and ani- 
madverted severely upon the proposition to 
pay the Duke of York’s debts.—Mr. Can- 
ning ined of the asperity which had 
been exhibited in refusing a favour to the 
Duke of York, which his Royal Highness 
had never asked, and which had been first 


meet te @, person not much in his 
Royal ' ate atasanecs, namely, Mr. 
Brougham. The Right Hon. Secretary then 
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posed Grants,—The, Grant to the Princess 
of Kent passed ‘uriatimously.— 

ition of the grant to the Prince of 
umberland, an amendment was proposed, 
requiring that the Prince should be edu- 
tg, in Eugland. Loretta Ved 

debate, was a ori 
79% 64.—The meas ‘oun divided onde 
original Grant, when the numbers were— 
For the Grant, 105; against it, 55, 


—~o— 


Lushington moved an atmendmeit, omitting 
the name of the Duke of Cumberland, so as 
to have the government of the young Prince, 


and the ication of the grant, in the 
. hands of King.—Sir Geo. Rose and Sir 
W. eve bore testi ‘to the high ho- 


nour reflected the Court and 

of England b Socatten ct totebetea 
Duchess of Cumberland in their present re- 
sidence.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Mr. Canring put it to the Hon. Mem- 
bers, whether the manner in which the 
Duke of Cumberland had heen treated by 
Parliament, and the style in which he had 
been spoken of in that House, were not 
quite sufficient grounds for his wish to re- 
side abroad, which was the only offence that 
even calumny could breathe against him. 
The Right Hon. Gentlemen expressed their 
perfect willingness to introduce into the Bill 
a clause enjoining the education of the 
Prince in England.—Dr. Lushingion with- 
drew his amendment upon a s' ion by 
Mr. Brougham, and the House divided upon 
the original motion,—Ayes 120; Noes 97. 

— 
House or Commons, May 31. 

Mr. J. Williams ted four Petitions 
complaining of the delay of the Court ‘of 
Chancery. The first was a Mr. Palmer, 
and related Boga litigation which had 
arisen out o! management of a chari 
estate. The'second from a Mr. nf 
Yate, who ined that he was disabled 
from asserting his just title to certain ¢s- 
tates by want of’ money. The ‘third from 
an annuity creditor of the late Duke~ of 
= ary, a = oy ‘of 

cery wit! itting ike’s exe- 
cutors to withhold. the arrears of his an- 
nuity ; and the fourth from Mr. Gourlay. 
Mr. J. Williams taxed Mr. Peel with hav- 
ing evaded the effect of former motions for 
inquiry into the abuses of the Court, by the 
disingenuous artifice of substi an inef- 
ficient Committee-——Mr. John Smith and 
oo Ellice alluded to the = 
the present system of equity i e - 
rally upon ccmasercty he Solcitor Gae- 
ral 
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ral analysed the petitions which had been 
presented, and inferred their respective 
rayers as follows: Mr. Yate wished for a 
of Chancery in which people should 
t their business attended to for nothing ; 
Mr. Palmer for a Court of Chancery in 
which no forms of law whatever should be 
observed; Mr. Gummon for a Court in 
which all claims should be satisfied, if not 
from the funds by which they were due, 
from some other; and Mr. Gourlay for « 
Court in which his own system of equity 
should prevail—that system which he had 
administered with so much promptitude and 
energy in a place not very fr distant —Dr. 
Lushington admitted that the powers of the 
Ch y C ission, of which he was a 
ber, were limited, but observed, that 
even within their limited range they had 
found fall oceupation for the time that had 
elapsed since the issuing of the Commission. 
vale: M. A. Taylor claimed the praise of 
having first called attention to the abuses in 
the Court of Chancery, and cited a story of 
a Chancery suit which had once lasted thirty 
years.—Mr. Peel defended the Chancery 
Commission, and mentioned, as an answer 
to the imputation of a desire to conceal the 
abuses of the Court of Chancery, that the 
Commissioners had examined every witness 
who offered himself, and had resolved to 
print all the evidence. 


ai 


House or Commons, June 2. 


The Attorney General moved for leave to 
repeal the ‘* Bubble Act” (6 Geo. I. c. 18). 
The Right Hon. and Learned Gentleman 
stated that he had originally intended to go 
no farther than to modify the act in ques- 
tion, so as to mitigate its penalties, and to 
render its provisions more certain than they 
were. Upon consideration, he had, how- 
ever, come to the conclusion, that the ex- 
istence of penal enactments upon such a 
subject, in whatever shape, would be pro- 
ductive of more evil than good; and he 
would now, therefore, move to sweep them 
all away; and, as a substitute, propose a 
law by which the Crown should have the 
power of making the members of joint stock 
companies, hereafter to be incorporated by 
charter, severally as well as jointly, respon- 
sible for the debts of the company. 

h, 








terbury approved of the Bill, as did also the 
Bishop of Lichfeld—The Bishop of Bath 
and /¥élls opposed the measure, as an un; 
worthy submission to scruples altogether 
oe counterfeit, and vexatious,— 

Lord Chancellor opposed the Bill upon 


_ principle, anc objected to it as giving « 


side-wind sanction to the doctrines of the 
Unitarians, which, though they had been 
relieved (as he thought very properly) from 
penalties, had never been formally legalised. 
—The Earl of Liverpool supported the Bill, 
as likely to reflect upon the Church of Eng- 
land the honour of taking the lead in reduc- 
ing to practice the principles of toleration, 
without diminishing in the least her security 
or her power.—The Bishop of Chester ob- 
served, that the Unitarians fad been goaded 
to demand this Bill by an obscure sect which 
had sprung up among them, called ‘* The 
Free-thinking Christian’s Society.” He 
said that he fad no objection to give to the 
Unitarians the same independent right of 
solemnizing marriages enjoyed by Jews and 
Quakers ; es he protested against making 
the Clergy of the Established Church in any 
respect auxiliary to the celebration of mar- 
riages in which its Liturgy should not be 
strictly complied with. The House then 
divided, when the numbers were—Contents 
44—Non-Contents 49. 

In the Houst or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Brougham moved the second read- 
ing of the Lonpon Cottece Bint, ia six 
months, to get rid of it in the form of a 
public Bill, to make way for a private Bill 
with the same objects. He then proceeded 
to explain what these objects were, and 

ve an outline of the plan of the College. 

e government of this intended College 
was to be in a Ch llor, Vice Chancell 
and nineteen Directors. It was not intend- 
ed to ask for any privilege of conferring de- 
grees or to found any fellowships or scholar- 
ships; even the Professors were to enjoy no 
advantages but their bare salaries, which 
would not average more than from 801. to 
100/. The annual range of study was to 
be divided into three courses, so as to bring 
the whole annual charge against each pupil 
within ten pounds a year, for which sum 
every branch of knowledge was to be taught, 
Theology only excepted. Mr. 
then proceeded to contrast this economical 








Mr. Denman and several other s 
gave the most unqualified praise to the 
measure, and leave was given. 


Hovse or Lorps, June 3. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne moved the 
second reading of the Unrrarian Marriace 
Birt. He stated that the Bill was the 
same which had been rejected last year, but 
that it now came to their Lordships recom- 
mended by the unanimous approbation of 
she other House —The Archbishop of Can- 


scheme with the lieavy expence of an educa- 
tion at Oxford and rege he = M. A. 
Taylor vindicated the two Universities with 
great spirit from the attack of the 
gentleman.—Mr. Brougham disclaimed hav- 
ing objected any thing against the Universi- 
ties, but the fact of expence, which could 
not be denied. 


—=- 
House or Lorps, June é. 
The House went into a Committee on the 
Corn Warenousinc Brut. The Earl of 
Lauderdale 
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Eduilerdale objected to bringing in corn 
bonded’ under the lations of 1822,— 
The Earl of Malmesbury objected to the 
admission of Canadian corn, as likely to 
throw the Ports to the corn of the 
United States, which would speedily over- 
whelm the British farmer. He concluded 
by proposing as an amendment, to omit the 
permission to import Canada corn.-—Lord 
King attacked the agricultural interest, and 
compared their complaints of danger with 
the cry of “No Popery,” which was, he 
said, a watchword ‘¢ above all price.” —Lord 
Lilford defended the agricultural interest, 
and argued in support of the amendment 
upon nearly the same grounds taken by the 
Earl ‘of Malmesbury.—The Earl of Liver- 
pool supported the original motion, and re- 
plied with considerable warmth to the argu- 
ments of the Noble Lords who contended 
for the exclusion of Cauada corn.—He 
stated, in proof of the importance of Ca- 
nada to the empire, that one-fourth of all 
the ships employed in trade were engaged 
in the Canada trade; and denied that Ca- 
nada corn paying 5s. a quarter duty, and 7s. 
a quarter freight, could ever come in any 
important quantity into the British market. 
Still less, he said, could United States corn, 
paying a considerable carriage, over and 
above this freight and duty, ever interfere 
with the British farmer.—The Earl of Lau- 
derdale opposed the Bill on the ground that 
the House was not in possession of suffi- 
cient information.—Lord Dacre also op- 
posed the Bill. He declared that he had 
been informed that there was such a glut of 
corn in the American States as would inun- 
date this country in a few weeks after the 
ports should be open.—The Earl of Liver- 
pool consented to limit the Bill to the next 
year, and to the end of the then next Ses- 
sion of Parliament, instead of the three years 
which had been proposed. Upon this the 
Earl of Malmesbury withdrew his amend- 
ment, and the Bill was reported. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Hume presented a petition from 
the village of Crail, in Scotland, praying of 
the House to interpose for the prevention 
of the abominable suicide of Hindoo wi- 
dows, tised in the East Indies. The 
Hon. Member stated that the number of 
these sacrifices in the provinces of Bengal 
alone had amounted to 3,400 in the last 
five years; and that of all these not one in 
five hundred was voluntary, all, or nearly 
all, of them being produced by the compul- 
sory arts of the Brahmins.—Mr. F. Buxton 
said, that 10,000 was much nearer the 
truth, as to the real number of women 
murdered in this way in the province of 
Bengal wit‘in the last five years. The Hon. 
Member, in teply to the arguments employ- 
ed to defend the countenance given to this 
abomination, on the ground that it was ea- 
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titled to the tenderness due to religious 
judices, quoted several native writers de 
pet Hindoo religion, to show that the mur- 
us practice was as repugnant to the Re- 
ligion of the Hindoos as it was to the law of 
ature, or the law of the Gospel.—Mr, 
Trant, Mr. Wynn, and Sir Edward East, 
deprecated the interference of the House on 
8 question of so much deli and danger, 
—On the other hand, Sir C. Forbes and 
Mr. Money contended that the practice of 
suttees might be put an end to by a very 
slight and perfectly safe interposition on the 
part of the Government; and, in corrobo- 
ration of their opinion, they cited the abo- 
lition of infanticide, which had been effect- 
ed throughout India, without producing 
the slightest discontent, and the disconti- 
nuance of the very practice complained of, 
in some of the Southern provinces, which 
had been accomplished with equal tran- 
guillity—The Petition was ordered to lie 
on the table. 


The Cotoniat Trape Brit (a measure 
of the most extensive operation, which 
abolishes in fact, the whole body of restric- 
tions upon the Colonial trade) was read a 
third time, and passed. 


~~ Q-— 


House or Lorps, June 7, 


The Earl of Liverpool moved the second 
reading of the bill to amend the law of 
Mercuant anv Factor, and explained the 
nature of its enactments by stating that 
two-thirds of our foreign trade was carried 
on by consignments to Factors, and that in 
cases of bankruptcy, where no fraud had 
been committed, the present law directs that 
the loss should fall upon the pledgee, or 
the individual who has purchased the goods 
entrusted to the Factor, or lent money upon 
them. Now this, the Noble Earl contend- 
ed, was contrary to natural equity, to analogy, 
and to the practice of all other nations, 
except the United States of America, where 
however the subject had been lately taken 
into consideration by the Congress, with 
the view of making alterations similar to 
those which were proposed in the Bill before 
the House. These alterations consisted 
mainly in making the principal incur the 
loss instead of the pledgee ; for the ge 
appointing his Factor or Agent, knew his 
pro well, could qualify.his powers, and 
direct or restrain them, whilst the pledgee 
knew nothing except the existence of the 
property which he purchased, or on the 
security of which he advanced his money. 
This alteration had been prayed for, the 
Noble Earl reminded their Lordships, in a 
Petition which he had had the honour of 
presenting, and which was signed by more 
than half the most respectable merchants of 
London trading with all parts of the world. 
The Bill was then read ‘sécond time. : 

n 
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ertions of the Admiralty) rapidly decreasio 
in number and severity; but some power at 
summary punishment be maintained must be 
always confided to the commanders of ships, 
whether in the yore or in private service ;, 


In the Hovsz or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Peel introduced a Bill to prevent 
the suing out of frivolous Writs of Error, 
for the mere purpose of delay. To show 
the abuses which existed under that form, 
he stated that in 1817, 1818, and 1819, 
‘not less than 1,197 Writs of Error had been 
issued, which had had the effect of delaying 
execution of judgment for a twelvemonth. 
And yet out of all that mass only nine had 
been obtained under a real intention of sub- 
sequently acting upon them, and in only one 
case had the judgment been actually re- 
versed. By the present Bill, the fees pay- 
able to the Judges upon the issuing of these 
forms are to be abolished; and the Act of 
King James, which contained a salutary re- 
gulation compelling parties issuing this writ 
to give security for double the amount of 
the sum for which the judgment rendered 
him liable, is to be revived. It is also pro- 
vided that the writ should be granted under 
the formal sanction of the Court, and these 
alterations are to apply to all the Courts. 
The Bill was read a first time. 


—oe— 


Howse or Commons, June 9. 


Mr. Hume moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill to amend the Act 22 Geo. II. c. 33, 
for the more effectual manning of the Navy. 
The Hon. Member explained, that the points 
to which his Bill were directed, were the 
superseding the necessity of impressment, 
and the mitigation of the naval code, by re- 
straining the practice of summary punish- 
ments. These two objects, he said, were 
intimately connected, inasmuch as the 
harshness of our naval discipline was the 
sole cause which rendered necessary the 
oppressive practice of impressment.—Sir 
eae Cockburn complained that the mo- 
tion had been brought upon him by sur- 
prise ; he denied that sailors had any repug- 
nance to the public service, and cited in 

roof, the fact, that men preferred engag- 
ing in his Majesty’s ships for 34s, wages to 
engaging in Merchants’ service for 55s. and 
that an order had been issued to prevent 
naval officers from receiving men from the 
Merchants’ service, in consequence of a 
complaint that Merchant ships were desert- 
ed for the public service. The punishments 
at sea, he said, were (under the vigilant ex- 


a principle which, in the case of a merchant 
ship, had been, he said, lately recognized in 
our Courts of Law. He concluded by ob- 
serving that, without keeping up the Navy 
at a war standard in time of peace, impress- 
ment at the beginning of a war would always 
be indispensable.—Sir W. de Crespigny, Sir 
Isaac Coffin, Sir J. Yorke, and Sir G. Clerk 
opposed the motion.—Mr. Robertson, Sir 
F, Burdett, and Mr. Sykes, spoke shortly 
in its support.—On a division the numbers 
were—F or the motion 23—Against it 45. 

Sir J. Newport, after reading several ex- 
tracts from the Report of the Ir1sn Com- 
MISSIONERS ON Epucation, which charged 
three or four of the Masters of the Charter 
Schools in Ireland with very great cruelty 
and flagrant neglect, moved an Address to 
the Crown, to order a prosecution of the 
offenders.—Mr. Goulburn admitted the im- 
portance of the case, but suggested that it 
might be better to wait for the completion 
of the Commissioners’ Report. The Right 
Hon. Gen. in conclusion intimated an opi- 
nion that the Charter Schools ought to be 
given up. — After the omission of some 
strong expressions at the suggestion of 
Mr. Peel, the Address was agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved a 
resolution to emp the Lords of the 
Treasury and the Commissioners of the 
Land Revenue, to make advances of money 
for the repair of Buckincuam House. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman explained that the 
purpose of his motion was to provide the 
means of rendering Buckingham House ha- 
bitable by his Majesty, in order that Carlton 
House, which was no longer a suitable resi- 
dence for the King, might be devoted to the 
purposes of a National Gallery. 








June ,0. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer moved the third reading of the Prince 
or CumBertann’s Annuity Birt. After 
some opposition from the Marquis of Tavis- 
tock, Mr, Ti » and Mr. Brougham, the 
House divided, when the numbers were, for 


the grant 170 ; against it 121. 


—o— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The Coronation of the King of France 
has for several weeks occupied the attention 
of the French Journalists. It has been ce- 
lebrated at Rheims with great pomp and 
parade; and was attended by a vast con- 
eourse of visitors from Paris, and different 
parts of the kingdom. The day appointed 
for the ceremony was Sunday the 29th of 


May ; consequently, before 5 o'clock im the 
morning, the doors of the Cathedral of 
Rheims were besieged by an immense crowd, 
and at half-past six all the galleries, &e. 
were entirely filled. At half-past seven the 
Clergy repaired to the Cathedral. The 
Chapter having arrived at the door of his 
Majesty's Chamber, with the Dauphin, the 
Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, me. se 


cers 
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Officers of the Crown, &c. the principal 
Chapter of the Cathedral knocked at the 
door. Prince Talleyrand, the High Cham- 
herlain,, said, in a loud voice,—*‘* What do 
you desire?”’ The Cardinal, Clermont 
Tonnerre, answered, ‘* Charles X. whom 
God has given us for our King.” The 
doors were then opened by his Majesty's 
porters, ‘The two Cardinals then saluted 
tis Majesty. The Dauphin, the Dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon, then proceeded to 
the Church. The first of the two Cardinals 
presented the holy water to the King, and 
repeated the prayer Omnipotens sempiterne 
Deus, qui famulum tuum, &c. after which 
the two Cardinal ducted the King to 
the Church. [Here follow the details of 
the procession to the Church, during which 
the anthem Ecce mitto Augelum meum, &c. 
was chaunted.] Arrived at the Church, the 
King was conducted by the two Cardinals to 
the foot of the altar, where his Majesty 
knelt down. The Archbishop of Rheims, 
as soon as the King entered the choir, said 
over his Majesty the prayer Ominipotens 
Deus Ceelestium Moderator, after which his 
Majesty was conducted to the seat prepared 
for him in the middle of the Sanctuary, 
under the high canopy. The Archbishop 
of Rheims presented holy water to his Ma- 
jesty, who rose to receive it. His Grace 
afterwards gave holy water to the whole as- 
sembly, and then brought the Holy Phial 
(Sainte Ampoule*). is Grace, having 
saluted the Altar and the King, commenced 
the Veni Creator. His Majesty remained 
kneeling during the first verse. After the 
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Arg a aga the ror advanced to 
the King, accompanied by his two assisti 
Cardieak, Satitg Gas tha. beck of 
E lists, and the other the relic of the 
true Cross ; he took the Book, on which he 
eee the relic, and held it open before his 
ajesty, to whom he presented the forms 
of the oaths placed thus on the Book of the 
Gospel. The King seated and covered, 
with his hand placed on the Book and on 
the true Cross, tock the usual oath. His 
Majesty then unrobed, and having only a 
Salon Camisolle embroidered with silver, 
and open at the places where the unction 
was to be performed, remained standing dur- 
ing the prayers. The High Chamberlain 
put on his Majesty the boots of purple vel- 
vet, embroidered with fleur de lys in gold. 
The Dauphin put on his Majesty the golden 
spurs which were on the altar; Duke 
of Cornegliano, acting as Constable, laid 
aside his sword and advanced to the King, 
who rose and approached the Altar, when 
the Archbishop Clessed the sword of Charle- 
magne, saying the prayer—Exaudi, quesa- 
mus Domine, preces nostras, &c. The Arche 
bishop then girded the sword about the 
King, and immediately took it off, and 
drawing it from the scabbard, presented it 
to him, saying Accipe gladium tuum, after 
which the King kissed the sword, and re- 
placed it on the Altar. After several 
rayers, and the different ceremonies of the 
noly unction, holy water, &c. the Arch- 
bishop took from the Altar the Crown of 
Charlemagne, and placed it over the King’s 
head, making the benediction with the 





* According to. an ancient tradition (observes a French writer on the ceremonials of 





this Coronation), this Sainte Ampoule, or sacred phial, was brought from Heaven by an 
angel in the shape of a dove, when Clovis was baptized in the year 496, after the of 
Tolpiac. Hincmar informs us, in the Life of St. Remi, that a man of some rank being in 
danger of dying, besought St. Remi, who was at that time on a visit through his diocese, 
to administer to him the sacrament of extreme unction. The prelate attended immediately, 
and the vessels, in which oj) and holy chrisia were kept for the purpose, being found empty» 
he had recourse to prayer,.and the vessels were immediately filled by the blessing of God. 
Another historian, of a later period, says that, at the Coronation of Clovis, the Deacon, 
who was to bear the sacred chrism, not being able to pass through the crowd, a dove 
eee bearing a vial full of chrism to the officiating prelate, who used it accordingly. 
rom time immemorial it has been believed that there is at Rheims a miraculous oil, whic 
has. been. used now upwards of twelve hundred years at the coronation of Kings, and was 
esteemed by our forefathers as an object of profound veneration. During the period of 
disorder and anarchy the vial was taken from the tomb of Remi, in which it used to be 
kept in a shrine of massive gold, surrounded by precious stones, and enclosed in 4 of 
crimson velvet. It was afterwards broken to pieces with a hammer, on the 7th of October, 
1793, at the Place Royale, on the steps of the pedestal of the statue of Louis XV. by a 
person named Rhull, of the Lower Rhine, a representative of the people. This monu- 
ment of the piety of our ancestors has not, however, been totally annihilated; numerous 
fragments of it have been collected, and portions of the holy oil even preserved by the faith- 
fol inhabitants of Rheims. On the 7th of June, 1819, L. Champagne Prevoteau declared 
that, being close to Rhull when he broke with a hammer the Holy Ampoule, which was a 
small glass vial, the violence of the blow caused some of the pieces to fly towards him, and 
that he to stop with his hand, and without being seen, two pieces of the 
glass, which fell on the left sleeve of bis coat, and that there was found oeeteg, © te 
sades of this glass, which he carefully preserved, particles of the balm eon in the 
Gent. Mac. June, 1925. right. 
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right. Coronet te Deus Gorond glorie atque 
justitie. After which, he placed the Crown 
on the King’s head. The ceremony of the 
Coronation being finished, the Archbishop 
raised the King by the right arm, and his 
Majesty was conducted to his Throne. 

ayers being ended, the Archbishop put off 
Kis mitre, made a profound obcisance to the 
King, kissed'him or the forehead, and said, 
Pyyat Rex in eternum.’ The Daupliin'and 
thé Princes took off theit Crowns, which 
they placed on their seats; they advanced, 
anid each of them received the embrace from 
the King, saying, Vivat Rex in eternum. 
At this moment the trumpets sounded, the 
people entered the Church, the Heralds dis- 
tributed the medals, a thousand birds were 
let loose, all the bells were rung, and three 
vollies of musketry fired by the Infantry of 
the Royal Guard, were answered by the ar- 
tillery of the ramparts of the city. 

The English Pleuipotentiaries who at- 
tended the Coronation, were the Duke of 
Northumberland, Lord Granville, and Sir 
George Nayler. These persons invested the 
King of France with the Order of the Garé 
ter,—the Prince Polignac having previously 
fulfilled at London, as the King’s proxy, 
most of the ceremonies required for admis- 
sion. 

On the 6th of June the King publicly 
entered Paris; but his reception was not so 
enthusiastic as might have been expected, 
The shops were all shut, and. most of the 
houses in the streets through which the 

‘ocession was to pass, were hung with 
tapestry, silk hangings, or white sheets 
sprinkled with fleurs de lis: but there was 
nothing that could be construed into a ge- 
neral expression of cheering or enthusiasm 
—there was the eagerness of curiosity and 
love of spectacle, but nothing more. 

Ever since the accession of Charles X, 
(says a private letter from Paris) the priests 
have been increasing in insolence in the 

rovinces, In some places they. have esta- 

lished a kind of tax, in lieu of the offering 
money, which has been abolished by the 
Government, and they refuse to admit any 
of their congregation to the communion, 
unless they can produce a receipt to prove 
that they have id the tax. is abomi- 
nable practice been complained of to 
the Ministry and to the King himself, but 
so far from producing any good effect, the 
complainants have been reprimanded for 
their conduct. 

Letters from the South of France assert, 
that the law of Sacrilege had excited a dee 
sensation at Nismes and its scighbewhood. 
At Gannat the men have all abandoned the 
eburches. 


SPAIN. 
Jt appears by all the aecounts from Spain 
that a crisis is’ pidlly approaching ia thet 
coyitry. No less than 3000 monks have 
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arrived in Spain from South Ameriea, and 
ate to be supported by the “Government, 
which, it is well known, is unable to pay its 
own troops. The high road from Barcelona 
to Madrid -is so imfested with robbers, that 
the Government has sent two regiments of 
‘soldiers to put them down; but the soldiers 
themselves are banditti, and being without 
pay or food, they help themselves to both. 

e Madrid Gazette, of May 26, contains 
a decree of the Intendant General of Police, 
for repressing the plots still carried ow by 
the revolutionists, and enemies to the King 
and to order. It orders that keepers of he- 
tels, coffee-houses, taverns, and other pub- 
lic establishments of all kinds, shall hinder 
political discussions in their houses; that 
every person who shall receive by the post, 
or otherwise, pamphlets on political sub- 
jects, shall immediately deliver them to the 
police ; that those who shall hold public or 
private meetings, in which the measures of 
the Government shall be criticised, shall be 
prosecuted, 

The Colombians have captured a consider- 
able number of Spanish vessels off Cadiz, 
Algesiras, a &e. most of them with 
rich cargoes. ey have entirely eut off 
the communication between Cadiz and Ceuta. 
The Colombian ships of war cruise from 
Cape St. Vincent to Cape de Gate; some 
ae cruise in the same s; others 

ve penetrated far into the Mediterranean, 
and hover ali along the Spanish coast as 
far as Barcelona, so that they keep it in a 
manner blockaded. 


NETHERLANDS. 


The Dutch are making preparations to 
Surpass ‘us in vessels navigable by steam. 
There is now building at Rotterdam a ves- 
sel which, when completed, will be of the 
burden of 1100 tons, to be propelled by an 
engine of 300 horse power. She is intend- 
ed to carry troops and passengers to Batavia, 
and will be commanded by a Lieutenant in 
the Dutch navy. The machine for furnish- 
ing her is manufactured at Liege. 


GREECE AND TURKEY. 

The most formidable preparations have 
been making by the Turkish government 
during the last few months, for the present 
campaign against the Greeks; but if con- 
fidence may be re in the different ac- 
counts received, this expedition is likely to 
prove as disastrous to the Ottomans as the 
preceding ones. Intelligence from Corfu, 
dated May 1, says that Ibrahim Pacha, after 
several actions, in which he has been defeat- 
ed, is in Modon, and has beheaded all the 
remaining Euro Officers, not taken“pri- 
soners by the Greeks, to whom, aceording 
to the Turkish custom; he attributes ‘his 
misfortunes. His troops, which are“in wart 
of every thing, are said not to exceed 


men at most, Other accounts state’ 
st eases Redsthid 
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Redschid Pacha, at the head of 25,000 Al- 


banians and Sulivcis, &c! passed the Ache- | 
lous without obstacle, near Lepanon.—On» 


the 16th April the Seraskier crossed the dis 
trict at Ulochas, and the 17th at day-break, 
met with 12,000 Greeks, who covered Ana- 
tolico, Nicetas, who commanded the van- 
gn > immediate! ve the si for bat- 
tle. At three clock in the afternoon vic- 
tory was decided in favour of the Greeks, 
The Turks, beaten ‘at all points, dispersed, 
and in the greatest disordef fled on the Arta, 
leaving on the field 'of Wattle above 3000 
killed, 500 wounded, ‘and two Pachas taken 
prisoners; 20 standards, and all the artillery, 
fell into the hands of the Greeks: Redschid 
Pacha did not wait the issue of the battle, 
but fled to Prevesa, where he learned the 
defeat of his army. 

An Article from Leghorn, dated May 30, 
details the successes of the Greeks, and the 
entire defeat of the Egyptian troops. ‘The 
following is an extract : 

*¢ The official news published at Hydra, 
8th May, and which arrived at Malta on the 
tgth, by a Greek vessel, dispatched from 
Malta on the 24th, and received at Leghorn 
the 29th, states the advantages gained by the 
Greeks, in a battle before Navarino. Many 
Europeans in the service of Ibrahim Pacha, 
perished on this bloody day. ‘His Secretary 
and his Physician, both  iades seeing 
the desperate situation of the Pacha and 
his troops, have surrendered to the Greeks. 
The Egyptian troops are in the most deplor- 
able condition, and Greek troops are arriving 
from all quarters to complete their defeat. 
The fleet of the Greeks, amounting to 100 
sail, including fire ships, had separated into 
three squadrons. The first has gone to 
meet the fleet from Constantinople, com- 
posed of two large frigates, six corvettes, 
and thirty-two smaller vessels, which is be- 
tween Tenedos and Mytelene. This: divi- 
sion has surprised 21.Russian and Austrian 
vessels, laden with provisions, which they 
were ing to Negropont, Patras, and Le- 

to. ey have been all taken, and were 
brought into Napoli di-Romania. The se- 
cond squadron has gene to block up, in Su- 
da; the Egyptian fleet of 90 sail, viz. :-——50 
ships of war, and 40; transports. It has 
made four attempts..to get out, the 17th, 
2ist, 28th, and 29th-April, but has been 
always forced to put back, In these various 
attacks a Turkish brig has been burnt by the 
Greeks a frigate had its rigging burnt, and 
most of the crew, leaping in their fright into 
the sea, were taken prisoners. The third 
squadron was destined to take on board, and 
convey to Missolonghi, the troops of Tino, 
which are in the Morea, and was then to 
cruise on. the coast of Western Greece. 
A corps of the enemy’s troops, commanded 
by the celebrated Mustapha Hey, endeavour- 
ing to penetrate into the western of 
Livadia, was beaten on the 22d and 24th 


April, by Gouras, who repylsed it to Zeito- 

ani, took many prisoners. ‘The most 

——_ union prevails throughout all 
” 


The following important intelligence from 
Trieste, eo ae eoivad under date of 
June 7: 

«I wrote to you on the 31st of May, that 
reports were spread here of many victories 

ined by the Greeks, but I would not re- 
ate them to you before the confirmation ar- 
rived, Now, however, [ can tell you, as cer- 
tain, and free from all doubt, thet on Wed- 
nesday, the 6th (18th) of May, towards 
midnight, and at day-light on Thertdate the 
the 7th (19th), the glorious and holy day 
of the Assumption, the brave Greeks burned 
the whole of the remainder of the Egy 
tian fleet in the port of Navarino. At te 
same time, the troops under President - 
duriottis and Mavromichaelis fell on the 
Egyptian army, beat it completely, and made 
themselves masters of their camp, Fey, 
very few, Egyptians escaped to Modon. “This 
ime and unexampled victory has freed 

avarino from the enemy. “We have also 
learned, as certain, that Nichemed Ali, the 
Satrap of Egypt, is dead.* If it be not true 
that he is already dead, he will die on learn- 
ing the entire destruction of his formidable 
expedition, which we have confirmed from 
all quarters.” 

AFRICA. ; 

Hitherto the spinning of cotton promised 
but little in Egypt. The Viceroy is the 
only person whe interests himself in the in- 
troduction of this manufacture. The li- 
mate is a great obstacle ; far, in consequener 
of the heat, the thread breaks, the wood of 
the machines splits, and the dust impedes 
the working of the wheels. The manufac- 
tory of woollen cloth at Bourlak is already 
declining. The salt-petre manufactory has 
been established by an Italian of the name 
‘of Basi; it annually supplies the. Viceroy 
with 3,000 cwt. of saltpetres for which he 
pays. 250,000 francs. The evaporation is 
performed in the sun, in 48 basins, It costs 
the government only 15 piasters per quintal, 
whereas the old method of evaporation, by 
means of fire, cost 30 piasters. A colony 
of Syrians has been settled at Zabazik, to 
cultivate silk; a million of mulberry trees 
has been planted, but the quantity of silk 
produced is not considerable. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Accounts from Colombia state that a law 
has passed Congress to prevent the intro- 
duction of slaves into the country, and also 
entirely to prevent the traffick. The ships 
found on the coast are to be confiscated : 
the crews, if foreigners, to be imprisoned 
10 years, and the slaves to be set at liberty. 
—All citizens found engaged im the. slave 
trade are condemned to death. 


DOMESTIC 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
——_— 


IRELAND. 

The rejection of the Bill in favour of 
the Roman Catholics has caused a great 
sensation in Ireland. Its opponents 
have indulged in public rejoicings, 
whilst its partizans have poured forth 
their maledictions, At Armagh the 
churchwardens caused the bells to be 
rung, and other manifestations of joy : 
and in the town of Moy, two effigies 

¢ bearing appropriate inscriptions, one 
representing Mr. Brownlow, the other 
Col. Verner, were exhibited in the street. 
A number of people, amounting to a 
thousand and upwards, assembled, and 
proceeded to erect a funeral pile, on 
which Mr. Brownlow’s effigy was placed, 
shot at and burned, amid loud and gene- 
ralcheering. After the effigy was burned 
to ashes, a large band proceeded to play 
through every part of the town, carry- 
ing Colonel Verner’s image on their 
shoulders, amidst uninterrupted cheers. 
On the contrary, the Roman Catholics 
of Dublin bad an aggregate meeting, at 
which Mr. O'Connell and other mem- 
bers of the ci-devant Catholic Associa- 
tion attended. Resolutions to the nom- 
ber of thirty-three were passed, of which 
the following was the most important :— 

* Resolved,——That twenty-one gen- 
tlemen be requested to meet, in due ob- 
servance of the law, and consider whe- 
ther there can be framed, without any 
violation of the existing law, a perma- 
nent body, to assist in the conducting 
or management of such portion of Ca- 
tholic affairs, as it may be by law per- 
mi'ted to have managed, without re- 
sorting to the too frequent holding of 
Aggregate Meetings, and, in particular, 
wi hout in any way infringing on a re- 
cent statute.” 

By a return made to the House of 
Commons, it appears that compositions 
for tithes in Ireland (under the Compo- 
sition Act) have been made in 417 pa- 
rishes, and registered accordingly. For 
these parishes the amount of composi- 
tion payable to lay impropriators, is 
11,4204, 18s. 93d.; and to incumbents, 
101,240/, 73d. ; making, with some pay- 
ments toclerical appropriators, 126,0644. 
4s. 44d. The greatest number of com- 
positions have been effected in the dio- 
ceses of Killaloe and Kilfenora (63), 
9 = Leighlin (55), and Limerick 
(45). The highest a of the pa- 
rishes is in the when of acmeghh, 
where the amount of compositiun, for 
six is 3,655/. or 609%. each. 
The sums paid to’ incumbents, 
under the compositions, are Lismore 


and Macollop (an union, we presume,) 
1,7002 a-year (divcese of Waterford 
and Limerick); Killabin (Leighfin) 
1,4004.a-year; Temple Shanbo (Ferus) 
1,300/.; Ballymoney (Down and Con- 
nor) 1,1004; Comer (Qssory) 1,050/. 
There is no other parish where so much 
as 1,0002. a-year is paid to the inewm- 
bent under the composition. - If we sup- 

se the parishes compounded for form a 
air average of the whole of Ireland, and 
if we take the number of parishes at 
about 2,200, the sum at which a compo- 
sition for all the tithes of Ireland might 
take place, would be less than 670,00C7. 
of which less than 540,0002. would go to 
the incumbents. 

A large and magnificent College for 
Jesuits is now nearly finished in Galway ; 
the chapel is built in the form of a cress, 
each of the aisles bejng abuut 100 feet in 
length. The whole is surrounded by ex- 
tensive and tastefully laid out gardens, 
in which are a variety of bowers, baths, 
.and grottoes, &c. ail profusely orna- 
mented with a multiplicity of cut-stone 
crosses of various shapes and sizes, and 
decorated by figures. 


SCCTLAND. 

That magniffcent edifice on the east 
side of St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh, 
built by Sir Lawrence Dundas, Bart. and 
M. P. for that city, at the expence of 
14,0002. was in 1788 sold by Lord Dun- 
das to the Commissioners of Excise for 
80002, It was resold, on the 10th of 
March, 1825, to the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, for 35,0060/. Such is the in- 
crease of the value of property in that 


city! 
——— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


A document of considerable import- 
ance bas been presented to the nation. 
It is a Parliamentary Return of: the 
ships, tonnage, and men, native and fo- 
reign, which have entered the ports of 
the United Kingdom during the years 
1822, 1823, and 824 respectively, dis- 
tinguishing British’ ships, &c. from fo- 
reign, with the names of the different 
kingdoms to which the latter belong. 
There are various aspects under which 
this paper may be regarded, and all of 
them more or less important to a just 
calculation of the progress of our na- 
tional commerce. It appears upon the 
whole, that a greater number of native 
seamen were employed in the year 1823 
than in either of the adjacent years :— 





1822. . . .: 98,976 seamen. 
1623. . . . 119,944 
1824 , - 108,700 


The 














1825.] 


The foreign seamen engaged in carrying 
un the trade of Great Britain bave in- 
creased from 28,000 to 42,000, there be- 
ing an excess of full one balf compared 
with their number in 1822. Norway has 
increased from less than 3,000 men to 
more than 6,000; Prussia, from 2,291 
to 5,986; Denmark, from 200 to 1,400. 
Bot France, from 7,694 men in the year 
$822, has not reached higher in 1324 
than 7,457 men: and the United States, 
in their trade with England, from up- 
warts of 6,000 seamen, have declined to 
5,400, 

ft appears by retarns received by his 
Majesty’s Seeretary of State for the 
Home Department, from the several 
gavlers, that the number of persons, 
charged with criminal offences, who 
were committed to the different gaols in 
‘England and Wales, iu execution on 
summary process, in each year, for 1822 
and 1823; is as follows :— 


1822. 1823. 
For England 20,825 21,849 
For Wales 200 257. 


May 25.—This morning the inbabit- 
auts of Vauxhall were alarmed by a fire 
which broke out at the Cumberland Ta- 
vern, Cumberland Gardens. It com- 
menced about four o’clock, and within 
the space vf an hour the whole of the 
building was levelled with the ground. 
The family with some difficulty saved 
themselves, but with the utter luss of 
their property, scarcely an article being 
saved except the cash-box. By the ac- 
tive exertions of the firemen, the de- 
structive element was prevented from 
extending ‘its ravages to the neigbbour- 
ing buildings, amongst which the Vaux- 
hall-bridge tull-house was in imminent 
danger. The cause of the calamity has 
not been ascertained. The property, it 
is understood, was insured to the amount 
of 3,000/. but this will not cover one 
third part of the loss sustained. 

June 4. About 120 Gentlemen who 
bave taken an interest in the formation 
of the Lonpon Cottece or University 

«coofSee Parliamentary Debates, p. 550,) 
assembled at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern. Mr. Brougham was in the 
chair, supported by Lord John Rus- 
sell, Mr. Abercromby, Mr. J. Smith, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. J. 
Williams, and some other Members of 
Parliament. Mr. Gurney, Dr. Birkbeck, 
and Mr. Thomas Campbell, were also 
present. Mr. Brougham explained that 
they had no idea of founding fellow- 
ships, or conferring degrees, or giving a 
thevlogical education—that they only 
wanted to combine the advantages of 
collegiate studies with the due domestic 
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controul of the children by their own 
parents—that the three great branches 
of study which the College was intended 
to comprehend, were science, literature, 
and the arts—that for each of these the 
children were to pay only three guineas 
annually, in addition to one guinea ge- 
neral entrance money—that the profes- 
sors were to have no sinecures, nor resi- 
dences provided; nor were there to be 
any religious tests, or ductrinal forms, 
which would oppose a barrier to the 
education of any sect among bis Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. He particolarly dwelt 
ou the advantages for medical studies 
which the College was calculated to 
afford. The capital intended for the 
undertaking was estimated at 200,000/. 
and the mode of raising it by transfer- 
able shares of 100¢. each, A committee 
of 35 was then appointed to digest the 
plan. 

June 15. This morning was appointed 
for the laying of the first stone of the 
new Lonpon Bripce, and the city. in 
consequence presented a very gay and 
bustling spectacle. The coffer-dam was 
ornamented with as much taste and 
beauty as the purposes for which it was 
intended would possibly admit. It was 
divided into four tiers of galleries, along 
which several rows of benches, covered 
with scarlet cloth, were arranged for the 
benefit of the spectato:s. The fuor of 
the dam, which is 45 feet below the high 
water mark, was covered, like the galle- 
ries, with scarlet cloth, except in that 
part of it where the first stone was to be 
laid. ‘The floor is 95 feet in length, and 
36 in breadth; is formed of beech 
planks, four inches in thickness, and 
rests upon a mass of piles, which are 
shod at the top with iron, and are crossed 
with immense beams of timber. After 
a number of Aldermen and Common 
Councilmen bad occupied the vacant 
space on the floor, the Duke of York and 
the Lord Mayor arrived. In the train 
were the Earl of Darnley, the Right 
Hon, C. W. Wynn, M.P., Sir G. Cock- 
burn, M.P., Sir R. Wilson, M. P., Mr. 
T. Wilson, M. P., Mr. W. Williams, 
M. P,, Mr. Holme Sumner, and nearly 
the;whole Court of Aldermen. Imme- 
diately on the arrival of the procession, 
the charity children educated in . the 
schools belonging to Candlewick, Bridge, 
and Dowgate wards, sang the national 
anthem of “ God Save the King,” in 
which his Royal Highness joined with 
great enthusiasm. The Chairman of 


the Bridge Committee then came for- 
ward to the Lord Mayor, and in the 
name of the Committee requested that 
he would: Jay the first stone of the new 

bridge, 
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bridge, and presented him with a golden 
trowel to perform the ceremony. The 
model of the new bridge, which is to 
consist of five arches, was then handed 
up to him, and was afterwards shown to 
the Duke of York by the architect. The 
eavity in the floor, in which the coins of 
the present reign were to be deposited, 
was then opened. The coins were placed 
in it by the Lord Mayor, and also four 
glass cylinders, seven inches in length 
aud three in diameter, to support the 
plate of copper intended to cover them. 
Before the plate was put down, the 
Town-clerk read from it the following in- 
scription, which is said to be the com- 
position of Dr. Coplestone, Master of 
Oriel College, Oxford, and late Professor 
of Poetry in that University. 

** Pontis vetusti, quum propter cre- 
bras nimis interjectas moles, impedito 
cursu fluminis, navicule et rates, non 
levi sepe jactura et vite periculo, per 
angustas fauces precipiti aquarum im- 
petu ferri solerent, Civitas LonpinEN- 
sis, his incommodis remedium adhibere 
volens, et celeberrimi simul in’ terris 
emporii utilitatibus consulens, regni in- 
super Senatus auctoritate, ac munifi- 
centia adjuta, Pontem situ prorsus novo 
amplioribus spatiis construendum decre- 
vit, ed seilicet forma ac magnitudine 
que regia urbis majestati tandem re- 
sponderet. Neque alio magis tempore 
tantum opus inchoandum duxit, quam 
cum pacato fermé toto terrarum orbe 
Imperium Britannicum, fama, opibus, 
multitudine civium, et concordiA pol- 
lens. Principe item gauderet artium 
fautore ac pa'rono, cujus sub auspiciis 
novus in dies edificiorum splendor urbi 
accederet. Primum operis lapidem posuit 
Jouannes. Garratt, Armiger, Pretor, 
xv die Junii, anno Regis Georgii Quarti 
sexto, A. S. M.D.ccc.xxv. Joanne Rennie, 
S.R.S, Arehitecto.” 

A splendid dinner was afterwards par- 
taken of inthe Egyptian Hall by the 
Lord Mayor and a numerous party. The 
Monument and Mansion House were 
illuminated ia the evening. 

_ Old London Bridge, for which the 
new one is intended as a substitute, was 
the first that connected the Surrey and 
Middiesex banks, It was built origi- 
nally of wood, about 800 years ago, and 
rebuilt of stone in the reign of King 
John, 1209, just two years after the 
Chief Civic Officers assumed the title of 
Mayor. The present bridge having 
been for some years considered destitute 
of the proper facilities of transition for 
passengers as well as for vessels, an Act 
of Parliament passed in 1823, for build- 
ing a new one, on a scale and plan 
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equal to the other modern improvements 
of the Metropolis. The first pile of the 
works was driven on the West side of the 
present bridge, in March 1824. 


—e— 
SUMMER CIRCUITS. 1825, 

Home—Lord Chief Justice Best and 
Baron Graham: Hertford, July 14. 
Chelmsford, July 18, Maidstone, 
July 25. Lewes, July 30.. Croydon, 
Aug. 4. . 

Oxrorp—Justice Burrough and Baron 
Garrow : Abingdon, July 11. Oxford, 
July 13. Worcester and City, July 
16. Stafford, July 21. Shrewsbuny, 
July 27. Hereford, Aug. 1, .Mon- 
mouth, Aug. 6, Gloucester and City, 
Aug. 10. 

Western—Justice Littledale and Jus- 
tice Gaselee: Winchester, July. 1}. 
New Sarum, July 16. Dorchester, 
July 21. Exeter and City, July 25. 
Bodmin, Aug. 3. Bridgewater, Aug. 
&. Bristol, Aug. 15. 

Miotanp—Justice Park and Justice 
Holroyd: Northampton, July 11. 
Oakham, July 15. Lincoln and City, 
July 16.. Nottingham and Town, 
July 22, Derby, July 26. Leicester 
and Borough, July 30. | Coventry, 
Aug. 5. Warwick, Aug. 6. 

Norrotk—Lord Chief Justice Abbott, 
Lord Chief Baron: Buckingham, 
July 16. Bedford, July 20. Hunting- 
ton, July 23. Cambridge, July 25. 
Bury St. Edmunds, July 28. Nor- 
wich, Aug. 1. 

NortHern—Justice Bayley and Baron 
Hullock: York and City, July 16, 
Durham, July 30... Newcastle and 
Town, August 3. Carlisle, Aug. 8. 
Appleby, Aug. 11. Lancaster, Aug. 15, 

—_@— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces, 

Drury Lanz. 

May 25. A Farce, called Grandpapa, 
was produced; but the plot was as seuser 
less as the dialogue was contemptible; 
It was of course unequivocally condemn- 
ed; notwithstanding, it was impudently 
repeated the following evening, when it 
was withdrawn. 

June 14. An After-piece called, The 
Recluse, was produced, translated from 
the French of Le Solitaire. It was cer- 
tainly a miserable performance ; being 
very inferior to what bas been produced 
at the minor houses. It appeared three 
years ago at the Surrey Theatre, and 
surely old Drury bas had sufficient time 
to surpass.its predecessor. The piece 
was received with great —— 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 
—_>— 


Gazette Promotions. 


May 24. Vise. Strangford, K. B. to be 
Ambassador Extraord. and Plenip. to the 
Emperor of Russia; the Rt. Hon. Stratford 
Canning, to be Ambassador Extraord. and 
Plenip. to the Ottoman Porte; Major-gen. 
Sir Jas. Campbell, K. C. B. to be Governor 
of Grenada; and Major-gen. Sir Patrick 
Ross, to be Governor of Antigua. 

War Office, May 27. An_ extensive 
Brevet has taken place, which has caused 
the following promotions : 

Generals: From Lieut.-gen. Wm. Scott, 
to Lieut.- “pen. Lord Beresford, G. C, B. in- 

Lieut. From Maj.-gen. 
w. Se ae tag to aaa. Lord Aylmer, 
Major-generals : From Col. S, 
+ a to Col. Lord Chas. Manners.—Co- 
lonels: From Lieut.-col. H. Shadforth, to 
Lieut.-col. H. King. — Lieut.-cols: From 
Major M. Read, to Major Michael Coast. 
—Majors: From x * Robert Frazer, to 
Capt. F. W. Kysh, In the Royal Artillery 
and Engineers a Brevet has likewise taken 
place, by which one Lieut.-gen. seven Maj.- 
gens. 14 Colonels, one Major, and 16 Cap- 
tains, have respectively been advanced one 
step in the Army. In addition, 17 Lieut.- 
cols. have been appointed Aides-de-Camp to 
the King, with the nieve rank of Colonel. 

There has also been an extensive Promo- 
tion in the Navy: four Adms. of the White 
to be Adms. of the Red; 10 Adms. of the 
Blue to be Adms, of the White; 14 Vice- 
Adms, of the Red tu be Adms. of the Blue; 
16 Vice-adms. of the White to be Vice- 
adms. of the Red; 19 Vice-adms. of the 
Blue to be Vice-adms. of the White; 22 
Rear-adms. of the Red to be Vice-adms. of 
the Blue; 25 Rear-adms. of the Whi e, and 





Light Dragoons, Major-géen. Sir Colquhoun 
Giant, K.C. B. to be Col. vice Sir Wm. 
Payne. 

June 7. Aides-de-Camp to his Majesty, 
with rank of Col. in the Army, Lieut.-col. 
Leonard Greenwell, of 45th Foot; Lieut. 
col, Rob.-Henry Dick, of 42d Foot; Lieut.- 
col. Neil Douglas, of 79th Foot; Lieut.- 
col. Henry Wyndham, of 10th Light Dra- 

oons. 

Wn. Hicks Beach, esq. to be Lieut.-col: 
of the Royal North Glouc. Militia, vice 
Lord de Clifford, resigned, 





EccLesiasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Hon. and Rev. Hugh Percy, Dean of Can- 
terbury Cathedral, vice Andrews, dec. 
Rev. J. Timbrell, D. D. Archd. of Glouc. 
with Dursley R. vice Rudge. 

Rev. Geo. Vanburgh, Rector of Aughton, 
Prebendary in Wells Cathedral. 

Rev. John "Booker, Killurin V. diocese of 
Ferns, vice Travers, res. 

Rev. T. Brooke, Wistaston R. Cheshire. 

Rev. J. W. Butt, Southerey R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Hutchins, Telscomb R. and Pid- 
dinghoe V. Sussex, vice his father. 

Rev. J. Ion, Hemingbrough V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. Rich. Johnson, Lavenham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Mackereth, Haltow R. Lanc, 

Rev. J. Mavor, Hadleigh R. Essex. 

Rev. R. Montgomery, Holcot R. Northam 

Hon, and Rev. Ed, Pellew, Christowe v 
Devon. 

Rev. J. Richards, Wedmore V. Somerset- 
shire, vice Richards, deceased, 

Rev. J. Roby, Austrey V. Warwickshire. 

Rev. R. Smith, First Minister of the Church 
of Montrose, vice Molleson, 

Rev. H. Thursby, Isham Inferior R. North. 





one of the Blue, to be Rear-adms. of the Rev. Wm. Twi » Tickhill V. Yorkshire. 
Red; 24 Rear-admirsis of the Blue to be Rev. Wm. C. Wilson, Whittington R. Lane. 
Rear-adms. of the White; and 25 Capts. 

to be Rear-adms. of the Blue. DispensaTions. 

May 31. Lieut.-gen. Sir Hilgrove Tur- Rev. R. Roberts, D.D. to hold Wadenhoe 
ner, to be Governor and Commander-in- R. with Barnwell All Saints and St. An- 
Chief of the Bermudas. drew RR. co. Northampton. 

— » June 3. 3d Reg. —— Rev. M. W. Wilkinson, to hold Harescombe 

+" Sir Wm. Payne, cum Pitchcombe R, with Uley R. co, 
2 be oon vice . Vyse, dec, 12th Reg. Gloucester. 
-—@— 
BIRTHS. 


The of Sir Alex. Don; 

He tag MPa son and heir.—19. 
‘Phe wife of Rob. Frankland, esq. M. P. a 
dau.—21.- The Marchioness of Anglesey, a 
dauw.— 23. At the Royal Military Asylum, 
» the wife of Lieut.-col.. Evatt, 

a dau.—The wife of Dr. Larden, of Neston, 


Cheshire, a dau.—24. In Berkeley-square, 
Hon. Mrs. Beilby Thompson, a son.—25, 
At Preston, Mrs. Wm. Marshall, a dau. — 
At Jersey, the wife of Major-gen. Sir Colin 


Halkett, a dau.—26. At Roehaniptan, 
Clifford, a son. — 27. A ager hen 
Robinson Pease, esq. of Hesslewood, York- 


shire, 
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shire, a son.—30. At Gladwins, Essex, the 
wife of Rev. Thos. Clayton Glyn, a dau. — 
31. At Weymouth, the Lady of Sir Orford 
Gordon, bart. a daughter. 
og din Ses The vite..of Br Sermour, 
ses ee yver-sq- & son.—10, At 
Clit I I acwtekelic. “igs. Sam. Pole 
tt Qs stoae ° ” ’ 


4orke Pte Gre 
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Shaw, a dau.—12. In Gloucester-pl. Lon- 
don, the wife of the very Rev, Dr. Calvert, 
Warden of Manchester, a son and heir. 
—15. At Kirkella, Yorksh. the wife of Jos. 


Smyth Egginton, esq. day. — 18. At War- 
hlington House, Hants, the wife of Wm. 
pry tgs & i ag & Aw 
Padwick, jus. 39. 8 Payghtet oscops , 


‘ yoria.l rebnexel a 


= —o— . ‘ > at 2m 8b 


bisns- ened 


ainda pte be. 36 NF ARER LAG BS, ico in oiseh senctmm 


~ April 19. At Portsmouth, Geo. Grant, 
jan. esq. Banker, to Anne, dau, of late Jos. 
Sparke, esq. Deputy Accountant General of 
the Bank of England. Joho Michael, 
eldest son of S. A. Severne, esq. of Wallop, 
co. Salop, to Anna-Maria, dau. of late Edm. 
Meysey Wigley, esq. of Shakexhurst, W'or- 
cestershire. At Millbrook, near South- 
ampton, Thomas Barrington, eldest son of 
late Rev. Thomas-Tristram, of Brookfield 
House, Worcester, to Caroline, rélict of 
Capt. F. Becker, R. N. and-eldest dau. of 
late Rev. Dr, Price, Preb. of Durham. 
At Beverley Minster, John Stewart, esq. of 
London, to Mary, only dau. of late Capt. W. 
Stewart, R. N. and grand-dau. to Thomas 
Clubley, esq. 21. At Castle Eden, 
Lieut.-col. Brown, K. G. H. of Bronwhylfa, 
Flint, to Eliza-Ann, dau. of Rowland Bur- 
don, eq, of Castle Eden, Durham. —— 
The Rev, Rich, Shepherd, Vicar of Rad- 
butte e6. York, 20 Anne day. of Mobert 
_Brighan, esq.——lIn Edinburgh, Sir Joha 
ligrdeg, of Egrlston, Lart, to. Mary. only 
. dau, of Wm, Irving, esq. of Griletou.— 
23, At Cheltesham, Thos.-Dillon, Hearae, 
esq, of Hearnesbrooke, co. Galway, ta Eliza, 




















“gayattte late Col. Sir John Dyer, K.C.B.. 


and coysin to Sir Thos, Dyer, hart. 
~-———Mr, Robert Symes, of Creech St. Mi- 
~cheel, to Eliz.-Frances, dau. of late Rey, J. 
‘Sampson, Rector of Thoraford, Doret. 
“——= 25. At Darrington, Edward Bleokett 
zg Hee . \ mont, on, vaptg ig boars to 
» youngest dau, m. . rove 
‘Hall. Lunt At St. James’s Church, John 
Moore, esq. to. Charlotte, second dau. of 
Geerge Samuel Collyer, esq. At St. 
Pancras, G. A. Fauche, esq. to Mary, eldest 

‘ dau. of Thos, Tomkison, esq. of Russell-pl. 
- -=--Ed. Beaumont, esq. of Bretton Hall, 





“ta, Jane, youngest dau. of Wm. Lee, esq. 
Y tm: Hall, both co. York. —— 26. A 
inton, Rev. Rich. Hale, son of late Gen. 
to.Mary-Ann, eld. dau. of John Loft, 
Meee et ol Henry tlely his. 
. Lieut -col. e ut- 

chinson, w of Earl Deokginnece and 
Lerd Hutchinson>-t” Hon. Mrs. Frederic 





Rev. ge More be 
‘ei Se hie of en 


— 30, James, sun of 


Rector of 


Lenigan, esq. of Castle Fogerty; cos Tip- 
ree to kleanor Fradcect ety dau. ne 
dohn Evans, esq. of Hertford-street; May- 
fair, Jon. King, esq-to Miss Prantes 
Elizabeth Bean, ‘both of Watford. They 
have lately come into possession of property 
amoutiing to nearly 200,000/. left under the 
will of Miss Eliza, Whittingstall, of Wat- 
ford. At Covent-garden, Jervis Couke, 
esq. of Porchester, Hants, son of Rear- 
adm. Cooke, to Eliz. reliet of Chas. Tickell, 
esq. of Milibrook, Hants. 

Lately. At Cheltenhem, Chas. Brodrick, 
esq. nephew of Visc, Middleton, and eld. son 
of late Abp. of Cashel, to Emma Stapleton, 
third dau. of Lord Le Despencer. 

May 2. At Portsmouth, Capt. Jenkin 
Jones, R. N. to Eliz. only dau. of Harrison 
Deacun, esq. of Portsmouth. At. South- 
ampton, Arthur young. sun of Hon. Judge 
Moore, of the Common Pleas, Ireland, to 
Anna Maria, third dau. of Sir J. Peniston 











* Mitbanke bart. of Malnaby Halla. At 


Haekney, Maj. Bisishard, &: Eng. vo Btiza 


JSohania, eldmdaal of ‘Thos. Wilvow, ‘esq. 


M, P++4. fi Great Cuniberland-st. Win. 
Gambief, esq. elest son of Sir James Gam- 
bier, his. Majesty’s Consul-General’ in the 
United ‘Netherlands,-to Henrietta Countess 
of ‘Athlone, relict of the late Earl of Ath- 


> Fone, and dati ofthe late Wm. Hope, esq. 


——1h At St. George's, Hanover-sq. Sir 


» Wm: Foulis; bart. df Ingleby Manor, York- 


shire; to “Mary-Jane; second dau. of lite 


: Gen. Sir C. Ross; bart. of Balriagown; Seot- 


land, and of Lady Mary Ross:——16. ‘At 
Pinner, Francis Willington, esq. of Win- 
cote Hall, Warwicksh. only son of Thomas 
Willington, esq. of ‘Tamworth; to Jane- 
Anne, youngest dau. of late H. J. Pye, sq. 
M. P. for Berks, and Poet Laureate:-——1 8. 
At 8t.’Ann’s Church, Dublin; Daniel Kina- 
han, jun.' esq: barrister-at-law; ‘to Louisa- 
Ann Stuart, eldest dau. of late J: R: Millér, 
esq. of Russell-sq. London ——24. At Lea- 
sip wares: ajor Chas. Stisted; of the 
3d- (or King’s own) Light Dragoons, to 
Carulige, tau. of the late Sir Chas, Heath- 
cote, of Lon Hatt, ca, Stafford. ——— 
26. A® St. -la-bonne; Lontton, Rev. 
Nathaniel Best, to Mary,’ eldest. 





of Eardley-Wihnor Miphell, esq. of War- 
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groves, Sussex! 
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: Eaat or Batcarras. 

March 27. At his seat, Haigh Hall, 
Lancashire, aged 73, the Right. Hono. 
Alexander Liadsay, sixth Bari of Baicar- 
ras, co. Fife, seventh Lord Lindsay of 
Cummernald, one of the sixteen Repre- 
sentative Peers of Scotland, a General, and 
Colonel! of the 63d regiment of foot. 

‘ He was born in 1752, the eldest son of 
James the fifth Earl, by Aone, daughter of 
Sir Robert Dalrymple of Castleton, kot. 
He succeeded his father in February, 1767, 
and being of a military family and dis- 
position, entered the army.on the fifth of 
July in that year as Ensign of 53d foot, 
which regiment he joined at Gibraltar im- 
mediately after. His Lordship obtained 
two years leave of absence to travel on 
the continent; was allowed to pass over 
the rank of Lieutenant, and was appointed 
to a company in the 42d, Jan. 28, 1771, 
and to a Majority ia-the 53d, Dec. 9, 1775. 
Ne served three years in Canada and North 
America, under the late Generals Sir Guy 
Galeton and Burgoyne; was present 
at the action at Trois Revieres, June 1, 
1776; commanded the Light [nfaniry of 
the army at Ticonderoga and Hughbarton, 
July 7, 1777; also.at Freeman’s Farm, 
Sept. 19, on the heights of Saratoga and 
Freeman’s Farm with the command of the 
advanced corps of the army, Brigadier 
General Fraser being killed, in the action 
of the 7th of October. The 8th of Octo- 
ber his Lordship was appointed Liea- 
tenant.Colouel of the 24th foot, which 
regiment he aceompanied to the interior 
of the country, it having been inciuded in 
the convention of Saratoga. On the 
death of Lieutenant-General Fraser, the 
‘list regiment, consisting of two battalions, 
was formed into two separate and distinct 
regiments, viz. the 71st and the 2d 71st, 
and Lord Balcarras was appointed Lieut.- 
colonel Commandant of the 2d 7ist, Feb. 
13, 1782; that regiment was disbanded in 
1783, and bis Lordship remained on half- 
pay six years and a half. 

. He returned to Eogland, and soon after 
his retura was examined before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons relative 
te the events which led to the unfortunate 

i ion of Saratoga. He married 
June 1, 1780, Elizabeth, only child of bis 
uncle, Charlies Datrymple, of North Ber- 
wick, esq. by Elizabeth, ouly daughter of 
tohn Edwin, esq. by Elizabeth, eldest dau. 

Sir Roger Bradshaigh, of Haigh, co. 
Lancaster, bart. (which estate, on the fai- 
lure of the issue male of the 
devolved on Elizabeth, Couotess of 
. Gent, Mac. June, 1825. 
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carras). By this 
sons and two daughters : 
soa, late M. P. for Wigan, bas succéeded 
to his father’s titles; Charles-Robert, the 
second, is Collector of Customs at in 
Bengal ; Edwin, the fourth son, is m the 
E. I. C. service, at Madras; Elizabeth 
Keith, his Lordship’s eldest daughter, was 
married in 1815, to R. E. Heathcote, esq. 
of Longtonhall, co. Stafford ; his second 
daugbter, Anne, was married in 1811, to 
Robert Wardlie, esq. of Balgarvie, co. Fife. 

Earl Balcarras received the rank of Co- 
lonel, and a special commission to com- 
mand in Jersey, Nov. 20, 1782; and was 
charged for one year with the correspon- 
dence and communications with the armies 
of la Vendée and les Chouans. He was 
first elected one of the sixteen Peers for 
Scotland in 1784, and had been re-chosen 
for every parliament since that time except 
that which sat between 1796 and 1802. 

His Lordship was promoted Aug. 29, 
1789, to the Coloneicy of the 63d foot, 
which he retained till his death ; and.re- 
ceived the rank of Major-General, Oct. 
12, 1793. He continued on the Staff at 
Jersey till removed to command the forces 
in Jamaica io 1794, when he was also 
placed at the head of the civil adminis- 
tration as Lieutenant Governor. He held 
also a general military superintendance 
over the St. Domingo districts nearest to 
Jamaica. He resided in that island dur- 
ing the whole of the Maroon war, which 
commenced in 1795 ; oo its conclusion the 
assembly voted Lord Balcarras 700 gui- 
neas for the purchase of asword. During 
his residence he purchased some planta- 
tion property. The rank of Lieut.-Gene- 
ral was conferred on his Lordship Jao. 1, 
1798. The period of his continuance on 
the staff in the West Indies was six years 
and nine months; and he was advanced to 
the rank of General Sept. 25, 1803. 

On the 6th of May, little more than a 
month after the Earl’s decease, died Lady 
Anne Bernard, his Lordship’s eldest sister, 
being the first child of the 5h Earl. She 
was born Dec. 8, 1750; and was married 
in Oct, 1793, to. the late Andrew Bernard, 
esq. Secretary to the colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and som of Thomas Ber- 
nard, D.D, Bp. of Limerick. She expired 
after a protracted iligess, et ber house in 
Berkeley-square. Tras 


Lone Bosrom. . 


March 25. 1a 


aged 76, the Right How. ‘eby, 











second Baron Boston of Boston, co. Lin- 
coln, third Baronet, one of the Lords of 
the King’s Bed-chamber, D.C. L, F.S, A. 

He was born July 9, 1749; was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and there created D.C.L. 
and suéceeded his fathet, March 30, 1775. 
He-married, May 15 following, Christiana, 
only daughter of Paul Cobb en, esq. 
of Corsham House, Wilts; he had issue 
by: ber eight sons-and five daughters, and 
his descendants in the third generation are 

ards of twenty. His eldest son George 

succeeds to his titles; his second, Frede- 
rick: Paul, is a gallant Captain in the Na- 
vy; his third, William-Augustus, io holy 
ordefs, died in 1807; his fourth, Heory- 
Edward, is Lieut.-colonel in the army ; 
his fifth, Paul- Anthony, is Rector of Whis- 
ton and Cottesbroke, co. Northampton ; 
his sixth, Edward-Methuen, was slain at 
the battle of Talavera; his seventh, 
Charles-Leonard, is in the Navy; his 
eighth is the Hon, Adolphus-Frederic Irby. 
His only married daughter is his youngest, 
Anna-Maria-Lovisa, united in 1817 to 
Henry-Johv, second and present Lord 
Selsey. 

Lord Boston was nominated. a Lord of 
the Bedchamber in 1780, and continued 
in the Royal Household till his death. 


Sin James Grauam, Barr. M. P. 


March 21. In Portland-place, aged 71, 
Sir James Graham, first baronet of Kirk- 
stall, Yorkshire, M. P. for Carlisle, and 
Recorder of the ancient borough of Ap- 

by. 

“He had been for a year visibly declining 
in health; but a relaxation from his usual 
attendance on public business, and the 
renovating breezes of Brighton, were 
thought te have operated so far favour- 
ably as to allay all apprehension of imme- 
diate danger. . 

He was born Nov. 18, 1753, the second 
son of Thomas Graham, esq. of Edmond 
Castle, near Carlisle, by Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Coulthard, of Scotby, esq. 
He embraced the legal profession, and for 
many years practised as an attorney in 


Lincolo’s-Ion. On the 17th of June, 1781, 


he married Anne, only daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas Moore, of Kirstall, sole 
heiress of ber only brother Major Thomas 
Moore, of the fourth regiment of Cavalry, 
{who died unmarried in 1784), heir-gene- 
rat éf the family of Arthiagion, of Arthing- 
ton, co, York, and also one of the co- 
heiresses of the family of Sandford (a very 
ancient family, formerly of Sandford upon 
Eden, Westmoreland, and who may be 
traced to the reign of King John). By 
this lady, who died Aug. 28, 1821, he had 
isgue three. song. and two daughters, of 
whom survive one son, Sandford, who has 
succeeded to the title, and one daughter, 
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_married to Colonel Dalrymple, M. P.. for 


Appleby. 

Sir James first entered Parliament at 
the General Election in 1802, as Member 
for Cockermouth. He retired about July, 
1805, by accepting the Stewardry of the 
Manor of East Hendred; bat was fe- 
chosen at the General Election of 1806. 
He was created a Baronet, Oct.-3, 1808. 
At the General Election iv 1812, he was 
returned for Carlisle, for which he sat dur- 
ing Give Parliaments till the period of his 
decease, j 

His character was exemplary in every 
relation of life. Though occupying a sta- 
tion which almost necessarily calls forth 
the rancour of party hostility, he had not, 
perhaps, a real enemy. In discharging 
his parliamentary duties, he was ever 
teady with advice and assistance; he 
never stopped to enquire to what party 
the applicant belonged; to require bis 
aid in a just.cause was to obtain it, Ho- 
nest and frank, and at all times ready to 
promote the welfare of the community, he 
was an active promoter of all the improve- 
ments of the country. All those io his 
own neighbourhood called forth his pecn- 
niary aid; the public charities largely 
partook of his bounty; and he neglected 
nothing calculated to advance the pros- 
perity of his native county. 

Apmirat C, P. Hamirron. . 

March 12. At his seat, Fir Hill, near 
Droxford, Hants, aged 77, Charles-Powell 
Hamilton, esq. Admiral of the Red. 

He was son of Lord Aone Hamilton (so 
named from his godmother Queen Anne), 
third and youngest son of James 4th Duke 
of Hamilton, by his second wife Elizabeth, 
daughter and sole heir of Digby, Lord 
Gerrard of Bromley; his mother was 
Mary, daughter and sole heir of ——— 
Powell, esq, 

This officer obtained post rank May 18, 
1779, and commanded the Apollo frigate 
at. the close of the American war. In. 
1793 he was appointed to the Canada of 
74 guns; on the 6th November in the 
following year that ship, in company with 
the Alexander of the same force, com- 
manded by the late Sir Richard- Rodney, 
Bligh, having escorted the Lisbon and 
Mediterranean convoys to a certain dis-. 
tance, and being on their return to port, 
fell in with a French squadron uader Rear- 
admiral Neuilly.. By the superior sailiog 
of the Canada, Capt. Hamilton, after sus-. 
taining a runping fight with two ships of: 
the line and. a frigate, was enabled to effect 
his escape; but the Alexander bad the. 
misfortune to be. captured, after a most 
gallant defence of three hours. duration 
against thrice ber own force, 

Some time after this event, i 
Hamilton remoyed. inte: the Prince of .98 
guns, 
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guns, and was attached to Lord Bridport’s 
fleet, when that nobleman took two French 
Tine of battle ships and re-captured the 
Alexander off POrient, June 23, 1795. 
On this Océasion, however, the Prince was 
ot fortunate enough to get into action. 

Our Officer was promoted to the rank 
of Rear-admiral, Feb. 20, 1797; Vice- 
admiral; Jan. 1, 1801, and full Admiral, 
April 28, 1808. 

- ‘Bis son married, April 2, 1805, a dau. 
of thé late Judge Hyde, and great-grand- 
daughter of Edward, eighth Duke of So- 
merset. 

Ap. Joun-Cuitpv Purvis, 

Feb. 23. At his seat, Vicar’s-hill House, 
near Lymington, Hants, John-Child Par- 
vis, esq. Admiral of the Blue. 

He was descended from a very respect- 
able Norfolk family; his grandfather, 
George, was Post-captain, and at the time 
of his death a Commissionér of the Navy 
Board. Of the period of his birth, or of 
his entering the service, we are not in pos- 
session ; but at the commencement of the 
w@ar with France in 1778, we find him serv- 
ing on the American station as a Lieute- 
nant of the Invincible, bearing the broad 
pendent of Commodore Evans, in which 
ship he returned to England; and on his 
arrival was appointed to the Britannia, a 
first rate, carrying the flag of Vice-adm. 
Darby, with whom he remained until his 
promotion to the rank of Commander. 

On Aug. 19, 1782, Captain Parvis being 
on a cruise off Cape Henry, in the Duc de 
Chartres of 16 guns and 125 men, fell in 
with, and after a smart action captured, the 
French Corvette PAigle, of 22 guns and 
156 men, of whom 13, including their 
Commander, were slain, and 12 wounded. 
The British sloop had not a man hurt. 
For his gallant conduct on this occasion, 
Captain Purvis was posted Sept. 1, follow- 
ing ; but peace taking place soon after, 
we find no further mention of him antil 
the commencement of hostilities against 
the French Republic in Feb. 17935, when 
he was appointed to the Amphitrite frigate, 
and subsequently to the Princess Royal, 
a second rate, in which latter ship he was 
ordered to Gibraltar to receive the flag of 
Rear-adm. Goodall, and from thence pro- 
ceeded with the fleet under Lord Hood to 
the southern coast of France. 

On the 29th Aug. the fleet enteréd the 
port of Toulon, and Rear-adm. Goodall 
having been appointed Governor of that 
town, Captain Purvis received directions 
to take the Princess Royal as high up the 
N. W. arm of the harbour, and as near 
the enémy’s batteries as possible. This 
being done, and the ship properly placed, 
not a day passed in the course of six 
weeks, she was so stationed, without an en- 
gagement with the Republicans ; and not- 
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withstandivg their works (being constract- 
ed with casks, sand-bags, fascines, &c.) 
weré soon disabled, they invariably repair- 
ed the damages during the night, and again 
presented complete batteries on the en- 
suing morning. The Princess Royal was 
consequently much cnt bad many 
men killed and wounded. The ldss sus. 
tained by the enemy was also very con- 
siderable. ot ot ie : 

We next find Captain Porvis assisting 
at the reduction of St. Fiorenzo and Bas- 
tia. He likewise participated in the par- 
tial actions of March 14, and July 13, 
1795. In the former the Princess Royal 
had 3 men killed, and 8 wounded. The 
Ca Ira, of 80 guns, one of the French ships 
captured on this occasion, surrendered to 
her, after being warmly engaged with se- 
veral others of the British line. He was 
subsequently employed in the blockade of 
a French squadron consisting of seven 
ships of the line and five frigates in‘Gour- 
jan Bay. 

The Princess Royal having returned to 
England, she was paid off in Nov. 1796, 
and Captain Parvis soon after obtained 
the command of the London, another se- 
cond rate, attached to the Channel Fleet. 
In this ship he remained near four years 
under the orders of Admirals Lords Brid- 
port, St. Vincent, and Gardner, Sir Hen- 
ry Harvey, and Lord Keith. Early in 1801 
the London, in consequence of her easy 
draught of water, was selected to form 
part of the expedition destined for the Bal- 
tic ; and Captain Purvis was appointed to 
the Royal George of 100 gans, into which 
ship he removed off Ushant, and continued 
to command her until she was put out of 
commission, in April, 1802. 

The rupture with France in 1803, again 
called our officer into service; and from 
that period until his promotion to the 
rank of Rear-admiral April 25, 1804, he 
commanded the Dreadnought of 98 guns, 
and served under the orders of the Hon. 
Adm. Cornwallis in the Channel. On June 
1, 1806, he hoisted his flag on board the 
Chiffoné, and proceeded off Cadiz, the 
blockade of which port lasted two years 
and seven months after his arrival on that 
station, one year of which it was conduct- 
ed by himself during the absence of Lord 
Collingwood in the Mediteranean; and 
what is here worthy of remark, the Rear- 
admiral continued at sea at one time, with- 
out even being driven through the Gut, or 
even letting go an anchor, for the space of 
nineteen months, during which period not 
a square-rigged vessel entered or quitted 
the harbour, except on one occasion, when 
several were allowed to proceed, haviog 
regular passes from England. _ ; 

In the spring of 1803, at which period 
Cadiz was threatened to be invested by 
the satellites of Buonaparte, Rear-adm. 
Parvis 
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Parvis and Major-General Spencer, with 
whom he co-operated, rendered essential 
service to the common cause, by esta- 
blishing .peace and friendship with the 
Supreme Council of Seville, at least as far 
as they bad authority to go. 

Towards the close of the same year 
Rear-adm. Porvis, on the receipt of intel- 


proceeded 

Gibrattar to Cadiz ia the Atlas of 74 guns, 
in order to secure the Spanish Fleet from 
falling into the hands of the enemy. On 
his atrival he found only one ship of the 
line, and a frigate in commission, and all 
the others in sad disorder in every respect. 
His first object was to obtain permission 
to fit the Spanish ships, and prepare them 
for sea ; for which purpose he applied to 
the Governor of Cadiz, the Commandant- 
general of the Marine, and the Prince de 
Montforte, Governor-general of the pro- 
vince. The replies made to his letters 
were by no means satisfactory, except that 
from the Prince de Montforte, who assur- 
ed the Rear-admiral that he would without 
delay submit his p 1 to the consi- 
deration of the Supreme Central Govern- 
ment of the kingdom. In consequence 
of this hesitation on the part of the Spa- 
nish authorities, much time was wasted 
before the ships could be fitted for service ; 
however, the necessary orders being at 
length issued, and a large supply of cables 
and cordage brought from the stores at 
Gibraltar, all those which were deemed 
sea-worthy were rigged and brought down 
from the Caraccas by the British seamen. 
The remainder were appropriated for the 
reception of the French prisoners, there 
Deing at that time confined in them and at 
Isle Leon nearly 13,600 sailors and sol- 
diers'of that vation. 

On the 25th of Oct. 1809, he was ad. 
vanced to the rank of Vice Admiral, and 
on January 23, 1810, having learned 
that the French had forced the passes, and 
were marching in great force towards Ca- 
diz, he obtained the Governor’s consent 
to his blowing up the forts and batteries 
along the east side of the harbour; a mea- 
sure which he had before proposed with- 
out effect. On March 7 following, dur- 
ing the prevalence of a heavy gale of wind, 
a Spanish three-decker and two third rates, 
together with a Portuguese 74, were driven 
on shore on the east side of the harbour, 
and there destroyed by the hot shot from 
the enemy’s batteries. 

Fort Matagorda having been garrisoned 
by British soldiers, seamev, and marines, 
the French, on April 21, opened their 
masked batteries at Trocadero, and com- 
meneed a heavy fire on it and the San 
Paula, which ship had been officered and 
manned by the English. ‘The latter was 
ia @ very short time on fire in several 
places, occasioned by the hot shot, but 





the wind being easterly, she cut her-eables, 
ran to leeward of the fleet, and by great 
exertions the flames were extinguished. 
The Fort was bravely defended by Capt. 


Maclaine of the 94th regiment antil it + 


became a heap of rubbish, wheo the gar- 
rison was brought off by the boats of the 
men of war. On the 28th of the same 


month, Adm. Sir Charles Cotton arrived ©° 


at Cadiz, in the Lively frigate, on his way 
to the Mediterranean, to assume the com- 
mand of the fleet on that station, vacant 


by the recent decease of the gallant Lord 


Collingwood. . 

Adm. Purvis was twice married ; first, 
about March, 1790, at Widley, near Ports- 
mouth, to a daughter of Dan. Garrett, esq. 
of that towa, by whom he had a son, who 
was promoted to the rank of Post-captain 
in 1809 ; she died at his father’s, July |, 
1798. He was united secondly, at Tich- 
field, Aug. 2, 1804, to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the late Adm, Sir Arch. Dickson, 
first baronet of Hardingham, Norfolk, (and 
only child by his first wife Elizabeth,) and 
relict of her cousin, Capt, William Dick- 
son, of 22d foot, who died at St. Domingo 
in 1795. 

Rear-ApMirat Simon Mitten. 

Lalely. At Mitcham, Surrey, iv his 75th 
year, Rear-Admiral Simon Miller. This 
officer commanded the Expe:iment, a 44 
gun ship, armed en flute, at the reduction 
of Martinique, Gaudaloupe, &c. in 1794; 
and was posted by Sir John Jervis into 
the Vanguard, 74, bearing the flag of 
Rear Admiral Charles Thompson, in which 
ship he convoyed home a fleet of mer- 
chantmen in 1797, His post commission 
was dated Nov. 4, 1794. During his con- 
tinuance in the West Indies he was at- 
tacked three times by the yellow fever. 
He was placed on the list of superannuated 
Rear-Admirals, Aug. 16, 1814. His re- 
mains were deposited with those of his 
wife (who died Dec, 31, 1823, aged 67) at 
Twyford near Winchester, where he had 
resided till lately. 





Lisut.-Gen. Sin Arex. Campsett, Barr. 

Dec. 11, At Fort St. George, aged 64, 
his Excellency Lieut.-General Sir Alexan- 
der Campbell, Bart. K.C.B. Commander- 
in-Chief at that Presidency. 

This gallant officer was the fourth son 
of John Campbell of Baleed, in Perthshire, 
by Isabella, daughter of John Campbell 
of Barcaldine. He entered the service in 
1776, as an Ensign, by purchase, in the 
1st batt. of Royal Scots, and was promoted 
to a Lieutenancy in 1778. In 1780 he 
purchased a company io the 97th regi- 
ment, and in the course of that year he 
served on board a 90 gun ship, belonging 
to the Grand Channel Fleet under Admiral 
Darby, in command of three companies of 
his regiment. In '7S! tbe 97th’ was a 
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ed at Gibraltar, where he commanded the 
light. company durieg the remainder of 
the siege, and aided in the destruction of 
the enemy’s fioating batteries, 

Atthe; peacesof 1783 he was placed on 
half pay... He coatioued in that situation 
till 1787, when he was appointed to the 
14th xegiment, then forming for service in 
the Bast Indies, and: for which he raised 
pearly 500 men. In this distinguished 
corps, in which he served two and tweaty 
years (fifieen of them in India), his two 
sons. and three. nephews: were slaia ia 


action; and on his leaving it he was the - 


only individual who belonged to it at its 
formation ia 1787! 

In 1793 be went to India. In 1794 he 
was appointed Brigade- Major to the King’s 
troops on the coast of Coroniandel, and 
subsequently, in the same year, selected 
by Lord Hobart, Governor of Madras, for 
the civil, judicial, and military charge of 
the Settlement and Fort of Pondicherry, 
recently conquered from the French, and 
was honoured with the expression of the 
eutire approbation of Governmeut for his 
services therein. 

After serving sixteen years as a Captain, 
he succeeded in 1795 to the Majority and 
Lieut.-colonelcy of his regiment. In 1797 
he was appointed to command a flank 
corps of the force formed at Madras to 
act. against Manilla. The expedition, 
however, proceeded no further than Prince 
of Wales’s Island ; whenee, owing to local 
political circumstances, it was recalled to 
Port St. George. In 1799 he commaaded 
his regiment, the 74th, which formed part 
of the army under General (now Lord) 
Harris, sent against Tippoo Sultaun, and 
received the thanks of the Commander-in- 
Chief for the gallant conduct of that corps 
at the battle of Mallayelly. 
and capture of Seringapatam he had the 
honour of being particularly distinguished 
by the strongest expressions of the Com- 
wander-in-Chief’s approbation. One of 
his most brilliant exploits at that period is 
thus recorded by the Historian of ** The 
War in the Mysore :”— 

“* Although the troops who had succeed- 
ed in the attack were secared from the 
fire of the port, they were soon afterwards 
very much anooyed by the enemy’s mus- 
ketry from the circular work on their 
right, wherein they had collected in great 
numbers, At this time Lieut.-Colonel 
Campbell, of bis Majesty’s 74th, arriving 
from camp with the relief for the trenches, 
and observing the relative situation of the 
posts, immediately determined to seize 
the circular work, and, accompanied by 
Major Coleman, with a part of the light 
company of the 74th, and a company of 
De Meuron’s, amounting io the whole to 
only 120 men, he attacked the enemy 
with the greatest. gallantry, and not ouly 
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dislodged them from their. posts, but 
routed and pursued them with this small. 
party across Penapatem Bridge. Here, 
entering the island with the fugitives, he 
came upon the right of the Sukean’s en- - 
trenched camp, bayonetted some of the 
enemy in their tents, and spiked several 
guns. This bold and daring attack secured 
his retreat, which was, effected in good. . 
order, for none of the enemy: ventured to 


follow him. ‘It. created sue an alanh . 3 


within tbe fort, that they seemed to appre- 
hend a general assault.. A-great number 
of blue lights were displayed upon the 
South and West faces of the fort, auda 
most furious random caanonade from 
every guo that bore upon our posts was 
continued without intermission during the 
attacks of this evening, and fur above an 
hour after they bad all ceased.” 

He also served in the first campaign 
which immediately followed the conquest 
of Mysore, against Dhoudia Waugh, 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley, now Duke of 
Wellington. 

In 1800 he was appointed to the im- 
portant command of the Fort of Banga- 
lore, which he retained till again removed 
to the command of Pondicherry. In 1801 
he was selected to command the force 
destined to reduce the Danish settlement 
of Tranguebar, and effected that object to 
the entire satisfaction of Government. In 
1802 he was appointed to the command 
of the Northern division of the Madras 
army, with a force of 5,000 men, oceupy- 
ing a line of sea coast 700 miles in length, 


‘and received the uniform approbation of 


his superiors iv the conduct of various de- 
tachments of this force, employed in the 


-field in active and difficult operations, and 


in most unhealthy districts. -While in 
this command, and his head quarters were 


-at Vizagapatam, he bad the satisfaction 


of aiding in the very gallant defence made 


‘by His Majesty’s ship Centurion, Captain 


Lind, while at anchor, agaiost Admiral 
Linois’s squadron. 

At the commencement of the war with 
the Mabratta States, in 1803, the Matquess 
Wellesley, Governor General, selected bim 
to command the force, upwards of 5,000 
men, destined for the subjugation of the 
rich Province of Cuttack; the arrange- 
ments for which enterprise were entirely 
completed by him under circumstances of 
peculiar difficulty, But severe illness, 
which menaced his life for several weeks 
afterwards, as stated by the Governor 
General in bis dispatches, unfortunately 
prevented him from leading the troops on 
that important service; and he was con- 
sequently forced to return after the first, 
day’s march, September 25, this years 


-he obtained the rank of Golovel. 


The high estimation in whieh ibis oft. 
cer’s talents were held. by the Governor 
General, 
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General, may further be inferred from his 
Lordship having appointed him to suc- 
ceed his brother Major General Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, in the most important com- 
mand of Seringapatam, Mysore, and all 
the late Tippoo Saltaun’s dominions, on 
the departure of Sir Arthur from Iadia in 
1805. 

In 1806, on the retarn to England of 
the 74th regiment, he was removed by the 
Commander-in-Chief in India to the 69th 
(which, however, was not confirmed at 
home), and appointed by Government to 
the command of Trichinopoly and the 
southern division of the army ; where a 
strong force had just been assembled for 
field service; General Macdowall being 
appointed to the command of Mysore. 
Ta this period he had the good fortune, by 
the measures he adopted for the purpose, 
to seize about 200 of the mutineers en- 
gaged in the massacre of the European 
troops at Vellore, 

He left India in the latter end of 1807, 
and on his arrival in England in 1808, he 
was appointed a Brig.-General, and placed 
on the staff in Ireland. In January 1809 
he was appointed to the staff of the army 
serving in Portugal and Spain, and was 
present at the crossing of the Douro, and 
io the pursuit of General Soult. 

At the memorable battle of Talavera, 
where he was wounded through the thigh 
by a grape shot, he commanded the divi- 
sion which formed the right wing of the 
British army (his own brigade forming 
part of it), and which so gallantly charged 
and routed ten times its number of the 
enemy, forcing them to abandon 17 pieces 
of cannon, On this occasion he received 
the marked approbation of the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, in public orders, for his 
courage and judgment; and was honoured 
with his recommendation for some sub- 
stantial mark of his Majesty’s favour. 
The King, in consequence, was pleased to 
appoint him Colonel of the York Light Ia- 
fantry Volunteers. 

In January 1810, being recovered of his 
wound, he proceeded to rejoin the army 
under Lord Wellington in Portugal, and 
was soon after appointed to the command 
of a division. He received the rank of 
Major General, July 25. He remained 
with the army during the movements to- 
wards Lisbon, was present at the battle of 
Busaco, in the pursuit of Massena, at the 
battle of Fuente D’Onor, and at the affair 
of Fuente Guinaldo; shortly after which 
a severe indisposition compelled him to 
relinquish the command of the sixth divi- 
sion, and to return to Evgland in Decem- 
ber, 1811, having previously been placed 
on the Staff of India. 

Sir Alexander Campbell received the 
honour of knighthood in 1812, previously 
to acting as proxy for Lord Wellington at 








(June, 


an Installation of the Bath. .On the 9th 
of March in that year, he was appointed 
Commander of the Forces, with local rank 
of Lieut. -General, at the islands of Mauri- 
tius and Bourbon, where he arrived in 
January 1813, and continued until August 
1816, when, in consequence of the peace 
reductions, his appointment was abolished. 
He was promoted to the rank of Lieuti- 
General, June 4, 1814. Sir Alexander 
was created a baronet, May 6, 1815. As 
an honourable augmentation te his arms, 
was added on a chief Argent, a rock pro- 
per, surmounted by the word Gisractar, 
and between the representations of two 
medals received by Sir Alexander for his 
conduct at Seringapatam in 1799, and at 
Talavera in 1809. 

He was removed from the York Light 
Infantry Volunteers to the Colonelcy of 
the 80th Foot, Dec. 28, 18155. and 
nominated Commander-in-Chief at Ma- 
dras, Dec. 6, 1820. 

The demise of his Excellency was pub- 
lished by the Government at Fort St. 
George, on the day of its occurrence; and 
the following general order issued ; 

* Sir Alexander Campbeil’s close con- 
nexion with the Army of Fort St. George, 
and his cordial attachment to it, which 
had subsisted for a period of thirty years, 
were confirmed by his share in some of its 
most honourable achievements, and com- 
pleted by the high station which he filled, 
at the termination of his distinguished 
career. On this melancholy occasion, the 
flag will be hoisted half-mast high, and 64 
minute guns, corresponding with the age 
of the late Commander-in-Chief, will be 
fired at each of the military stations under 
this Government. The Government in 
Council further directs, that the Officers 
of His Majesty’s, and the Honourable 
Company’s Army, will wear mourning for 
a fortnight, from the present date.” 

Sir Alexander married first, Olympia- 
Elizabeth, sister of Sir John Morshead, 
bart. of Trenant Park, Cornwall; by whom 
he had two sons and three daughters. 
Both his sons were, as before mentioned, 
slain in action ; the eldest at the battle of 
Assaye, in the East Indies, the other at 
that of the Pyrenees. His eldest daugh- 
ter married the late Alexander Cockbarn, 
esq. banker at Madras; the second, Maj.- 
Geueral Sir Jobn Malcolm, K.C.B.; the 
youngest, Lieut.-Colonel Macdonald Kin- 
neir, Town- Major of Fort St. George, and 
Envoy from the Governor General of lodia 
to the Persian. Court. Sir Alexander 
Campbell married secondly, Elizabeth- 
Anne, daughter of Rev. Thomas Pember- 
ton, and njece to Major-General Sir Charles 
Wale, K.C.B; he had issue by her a sou 
who died an infant, and a daughter. I 

The Baronetcy descends by the provi- 
sions of the pateat to the male issue = 

is 
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his daughters successively ; and is now 
eojoyed by Sir Alexander Cockburn, only 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Cockburn abovemen- 
tioned. 

Lievt.-Cor. Hoy. H. Percy, M. P. 

April 15. At his father’s, in Portman- 
square, aged 38, Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. 
Henry Percy, C. B., and M.P. in the pre- 
sent Parliament for Beeralston, Devon, 
He was ‘born Sept. 14, 1785, the eighth 
child and fourth son of Algernon, first 
Earl of Beverley, by Isabella-Susannah, 
second daughter of late Peter Burrell, esq. 
of Beckenham, Kent. After an education 
at Eton, selecting the Army as a profes- 
sion, he was appointed a Lieutenant in 
the 7th foot, Aug. 16, 1804; a Captain 
in the Army, Oct. 9, 1806; Captain in 
the 7th foot, Nov. 6, 1806; Captain in 
the 14th Light Dragoons, June 21, 1810; 
and brevet Major, June 14, 1514. 

Whilst on service with his regiment 
in the Peninsular War, he was taken pri- 
soner on the retreat from Burgos in 1812; 
and remained in France until liberated 
hy the entrance of the Allies into Paris, 
and subsequent peace in 1814. 

In 1815, on the re-commencement of 
hostilities, he was appointed ou the Staff 
of the Duke of Wellington, in Flanders, 
and conducted himself with distinguished 
gallantry in the ever-memorable field of 
Waterloo. 

As Aid-de-Camp to his Grace, he ar- 
rived in London late in the night of June 
21, 1815, with the eagles captured in 
battle, and the dispatches containing the 
particulars of a triumph in itself and in 
its copsequences surpassing all others re- 
corded in the eventful annals of British 
glory. He was immediately elevated to 
the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. By a singular 
coincidence an ancestor of this lamented 
officer brought to England the intelligence 
of the Victory of Blenheim. 

His remains were privately interred in 
the cemetery of St. Mary-le-bone. 

Ligut.-Cot. F. Manners Sutton. 

March 5. At Tenby, South Wales, aged 
42, after a lingering illeess endured with 
Christian resignation, Lieut.-Colonel Fran- 
cis Manners Sutton, of the Coldstream 
Regiment of Foot Guards. 

He was born July 5, 1783, the second 
son of his Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, by Mary daughter of the late 
Thomas Thoroton, esq. of Screveton, Notts 
(a descendant of Dr. Thoroton, the learned 
historian of that county), and was edacated 
with the rest of his family at Eton. He 
entered the army, May 9, 1800, as an 
Ensign in the 2d. Foot Guards; was after- 
wards Aid-de-Camp) to his relation the 
late General Robert Manners, whilst com- 
Manding on the Eastern district. He was 


promoted Lieutenant and Captain, Dec. 
3, 1803. ' 

In November 1905, he embarked. with 
his regiment for the. North of Germany, ia 
the expedition commanded by Lord Cath- 
cart, but the object of which (a diversion 
in favour of Austria and Russia), was 
frustrated by the fatal battle of Auster- 
litz. Colonel Sutton served the earlier 
campaigns in the Peninsula, and was pre- 
sent at the passage of the Douro, and 
battle and victory of Talavera. He was 
promoted Captain and Lieut.-Colonel, 
Dec, 25, 1813, and about that time re- 
turned to England. II! health latterly io~ 
capacitated him from active military duty. 
He married, July 27, 1814, Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late L. Oliver, esq. of 
Brill, co. Bucks, and had issue a son who 
died an ivfant. 





Lrevt.-Cot. Bryan O'Toors, C. B. 

Lately. AtFairford,co. Wexford, Lieut.- 
Colonel Bryan O'Toole, C. B. 

He entered the army as Cornet in Hom- 
pesch’s Hussars in 1798; served under 
the Deke of Brunswick, in the first cam- 
paiga in Champagne ; was at the taking 
of Verdun, Longevy, and attack on 
Thioaville; battle of Jemappe, and retreat 
of Gen. Clerfayt to the Roer. He was 
with the army of Prince Coburg, which 
obliged the French to raise the siege of 
Maestricht, at the battle of Nerwinden, at 
the blockade of Condé, blockade of Mau- 
beuge, battle of Charleroy, and action of 
the Canal de Louvain. He commanded a 
squadron of Hussars at the action of Box- 
tel and Nimegueo, in Holland ; was pre- 
sent when the French forced the passage 
of the Waal, and commanded a troop of 
Hussars during the whole of the retreat of 
the British army under the Duke of York, 
and latterly Gen. Lord Harcourt, through 
Holland in 1794 and 5; be was promoted 
as Capt.-Lieut. in the late Irish brigade, 
Dec. 31, 1795, and obtained from Baron 
Hompesch, March 25, 1796, for. his ser- 
vices during the retreat, the Captaincy of 
a troop of his Hussars. He embarked 
with the Prince.of Wales’s Hussars for the 
West Indies, with the expedition under 
Sir R. Abercromby, and assisted at the 
taking of part of St. Domingo ; he return- 
ed to England with the skeleton of the 
regiment in 1797, and it being disbanded 
on its arrival in Eugland, he obtained a 
troop in Hompesch’s mounted riflemen, 
He embarked for Ireland, and commanded 
a troop at the action of Vinegar Hill, 
under General Johnstone ; he commanded 
a troop and small detachment of the Roden 
Dragoons at the action of Ballynanich, 
when they took upwards of 400 French 
prisoners with a French aud a rebel pair 
of colours. He was placed. on half-pay 
at the redaction of the regiment in 1802. 

He 
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He was, agus placed on full.pay, pro- 
moted to a Captaincy of 39th Foot, July 
9, 2808, and embarked with the expedition 
under Sir. J, Craig, for the Mediterranean, : 


and served -as acting Aid-de-Camp to: 


Lieut.-General J. Brodrick during the 
whole of the expedition to Naples in 1805. 


He acted as Aid-de-Camp. to Sir L. Cole, - 


at the battle of Maida. He was promoted - 
Brevet Major, April 25, 1808; and when 
Major..to. the Light infantry battalion, 


31h foot, in. Sicily, by appointment of: 


Sir. J. Stuart, was present at the taking of. 
Ischia in: 1809. He.was appointed. Maj.- 
Com. of. the Calabrian free corps (ia Bri- 
tish pay), by. Sir J. Stuart, .aod held it 
during the whole time Murat was attempt- 
ing to invade Sicily. -He gave up the 
Command. of. the Calabrese, and joined 
his company in the 39h, to embark for- 
the Peninsula, in Aug. 1811, He was 
afterwards appointed to the command of 
the 2d Cagadores, in the 7th division of 
the British army, by Marshal Beresford; 
and was attached to the division under 
the command of Sir T. Picton, during the 
siege of Ciudad-Rodrigo; and. commanded 
the right column of attack at the storming 
of it, Jan. 19, 1812. He rejoined the 7th 
division, aad forced a part of the covering 
army .duripg «the: seige of Badajos; he 
commanded the battalion. at the battle of: 
Salamanca, the taking of Madrid, and the 


Retiro, seige of Burgos, and.retreattuence. . 


He was transferred to the. command of the 
‘Ith Cagadores, Ath division, by the request 
of Sir L. Cole; and, having became Lieut.- 
Colonel by Brevet, June 4,.1813, com- 
manded that battalion in the actions of: 
the 18th of that month, .at Osma on the 
igih,.in the. action of. the 20th, and at 
the battle.of Vittoria. on the @2ist., at the 
blockade of Pampeluna, .ia the action of 
Roncesvalies, and.in.the, battle of the Py- 
renees,, .Thus laboriously, and with loss 
of the use.of bis, Jeft,arm, did. Lieut... 
Colonel O'Toole. purchase. his. military 
honours ;. he. was .a.Companion,.of the 
Bath, and received, a cross for the siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo,. battles of. Salamanca, 
Vittoria, and the Pyrenees. 
Lisut.-Cotones Parerson. . 
Lately.. At the house of bis friend, Col. 
Dare, on Clewer Green, near Windsor,: 
advanced in years, Lieut.-Colanel Daniel 
Paterson, author of the celebrated Road- 
book. .. 
, He entered the army nearly. 60 years 
ago, being appointed Ensign. in.the 30th. 
Pot, Dec. 13, L765, ..He.was promoted: 
Me acLienteouncs i in. that regiment, May: 
Meg wt ao the. 
_Lieut.-Col. 
: We on 9 9 a +, time 
Avsist. Quarter Master General at the 
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Horse Guards; and many gusmnigeetil 
his retirement) Lieut --Governor ef Quebec. 

His -first literary. prodwction:ywas, in 
1771, ‘* A new and accurate. Deseription 
of all the Direct and Principal, Cross 
Roads in England .and Wales,”:) dp the 
following year he published “ A Teageiling 
Dictionary, or Alphabetical Tables of all 
the Cities, Boroughs, &&¢. in England and 
Wales,” 2 vols. 8vo.; in 1780.8 ** Topo- 
grapbical Description of the Island of 
Grenada,” 4to, ; and in 1785 his “ British 
Itinerary,’ 2 vols. 8vo. By Lieut.-Colouvel 
Paterson’s labours alone, the distaeces of 
al military marches throughout the coun- 
try are calculated, and discharged: in the 
public accounts. His Road-book, which 
bas attained its sixteenth edition, is in 
general use throughout the kingdom. So 
retired had its author latterly lived, that 
Mr. Mogg in that last and highiy-im- 
proved edition of the work,. styles. him 
** the late Lieut.-Colonel Patersou,”’ 





Henry Fuseus, Esq. R.A. 

April 16, At the seat of the Countess 
of Guilford, Putney Hill, that distinguish- 
ed artist ond accomplished scholar, Henry 
Fuseli, esq. M.A. and Royal Academician. 
He attained the age of 87, in perfect pos- 
session of his faculties, bis mind remain- 
iog as completely vigorous and firm, as at 
any -former period of his 4ife. 

Mr. Fuseli was a native of Zurieh in 
Switzerland; his father, Joba . Caspar 
Fuessli:(for that i is the true. family name), 
was himself a very eminent porirait and 
landscape painter, who was early in life 
appointed painter to the Court of Rastadt, 
and obtained no common share of emolu- 
ment and reputation, both as an artist 
and as a writer on his art. Young Fuseli 
was, however, destined for the Church, 
and for that purpose first educated at a 
school in or near his birth-place, where 
Lavater was his school-felfow ; and after- 
wards at Berlin, under the tuition of Pro- 
fessor Sulzer, -Here he is said to have 
imbibed .an intense love of poetry, in 
whick he subsequently made some’ highly 
approved essays ; but uever in any other 
than his country’s language. The writ- 
ings-of Klopstock and Wieland were the 
first incentives‘to his muse, ..His_play- 
mate and townsmanp, Lavater, accom- 
panied him in a tour he made path 3 the 
country ; the high opinion that celebrated 
man entertained of him, was shown by his 
putting into Fuseli’s hand, on bisdeparture 
for England, a small piece of paper, beau- 
tifully framed and. glazed, on, which he 
found .written, in. German, “do bet the 
third part of what you can do.”——" Hang 
. that upin your bed. room, my dear friend,” 
said Levater, ‘and [know pec be 
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and, on the part of the artist, 
Lavater’s son with un- 
abated fervour. 

Mr. Pusel: came to this country about 
the year 1763, on the persuasion of the 
English: Ambassador at the Prussian Court 
{either Sir Andrew Mitchell, or Sir Robert 
‘Smith) Literature was then his study, 
‘nothis recreation; and he bore the cha- 


(ice peeterof @ literary agent for promotiog a 


* free € 


of. belles ‘lettres between us 
and the Continent. ‘lo 1765 appeared his 
first -pabhcation: “ Reflectious on the 
Painting and Sculptore of the Greeks ; 
with lustructions for the Connoisseur; and 
an Essay on Grace in Works of Art, trans- 
lated from the German of the Abbé Wiac- 
kelmann,” 8vo. The late Mr. Coutts, 
the late Mr.Cadell, and Mr. Joseph Joha- 
son, of St. Paul’s Church-yard, were 
among the most intimate of his uaint- 
ances ; and through the ioterest of these 
tespectabie connections, he obiained the 
situation of tutor to a nobleman’s son, 
whom he subsequently attended on an 
excarsion to Paris. 

He had not been long in London, when 
he fortunately became acquainted with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who discerned his 
kindred spirit, and repeatedly begged fiom 
himlittle unfinished sketches, which Fageli, 
without -yet. having any distinct views as 
to his future scoupation, would occasionally 
produce, The Presideot was so much 
@truck with the conception and power dis- 
played in these efforts, that at last be said, 
“ Young man, were | the author of these 


~ drawings, and offered ten thousand @ year 


not to as an artist, | would reject 
it with contempt.” - This decided Fuseli’s 
fotare walk in life. 
in 1771, havieg seriously resolved to 
devote his whole time to the stady of 
Painting, he quitted England on a visit to 
Italy, accompanied by the poet Arm- 
strong, whom he had known for some time 
previously. The vessel in which the tra- 
vellers embarked was bound for Leghorn, 
but driven ashore at Genoa ; and thence 
they proceeded to Rome. Here he made 
the works of Michael Angelo his constant 
stady, and be ever ccotinued an enthu- 
siastic admirer of that painter’s exquisite 
skill, Nor did the compositions of Raphael 
and the other pictorial treasures of Rome 
eacape bis critical sttentios ; so that, on 
his return to England in 1778, his con- 
uoisseurship was almost without appeal ; 
aad iedeed, his own performances had 
shortly after that tiaye so risen into repute, 
that his only rival was West. During his 


"stay at Rome, he associated much with 


Canova, aod was made a member of St. 

Luke’s Academy. His *‘ Gidipus and 

his Two Daughters” was thence traps- 

—— ‘to’ this country for exhibition. It 
Garr. Mac. June, 1995. 
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was about the time that he suggested the 
original idea of the Shakepeare Gallery. 

Since bis return to this country, hb 
anoually contributed to the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy, Between the years 
1790 and 1799, ‘he produced his “ Milton 
Gallery,” a series of 47 -paimings--upon 
sobjects taken exclusively frum, the works 
of our divinest Bard. They were exhibited 
collectively in ibe-latter year, ang the 
extent of his intelleetwat’ . 
his lofty but somewhat extrey ‘ima- 
gination, his fervent aud eccentrit fancy, 
were fully appreciated, Nowe #ho wit- 
nessed it cau ever forget the effect pro- 
duced on them by that sublime exhibition, 
Every piece bad its peculiarly striking 
Merit: though some few were distinguished 
by a superiority over the rest, too evident 
to escape particular uotice. The Lazar 
» ay was perhaps the most masterly 
effurt. 

The pictures he painted for the Shaks- 
peare Gallery must also be remembered, 
if not with critical applause, with feelings 
of high admiration. His “ Ghost of Ham- 
let,” is unquestionably the grandest work 
iv the collection; aad the “ Nursery of 
Shakspeare,” one of his most interesting 
productioas. 

Yet it must not be disguised that the 
imagination of Mr. Fuseli was more eccen- 
trically vigorous than classically correct ; 
that a scarcely icable curve was sume- 
times mistaken for the beau ideal of grace, 
and distorted attitude for the action of 
energetic passion; that even bis female 
features, and their proportions also, had 
frequently too much detail for genuine 
beauty; and that elaboration sometimes 
supplied the place of expression. His 
parade of anatomical science led him also 
occasignally into’a species of caricature. 

Notwithstanding, far be it from us to 
call into question the vigour, the fertility, 
the exuberance of Faseli’s imagination, oc 
to deny that British Art has essential obli- 
gations to his exertions’ But we would 
separate the genius from the manserism, 
and while we stimulate the incipient artist 


.to catch the fire of emulation from the 


former, would wara him to shun the con- 
tagion of the latter, which unfortunately is 
all that the mere imitator can ever catch. 
To proceed with our narrative,—about 
1798, when Barry seceded from the Pro- 
fessorship of Painting, Mr. Fuseli was 
chosen in bis recom. Having held this 
office until 19804, be was then, on being 
appointed Keeper of the Academy, obliged 
to resiga it, in consequence of a staud- 
ing order of the Institution, that no person 
shall at the same time hold two ces 
in it. - However, oa the pe: of 
Mc, Treshem | in the’ 
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(see vol. txxx. i, 231); and, though the’ 


order alluded to still remained in force, 
the Keepership was still preserved to him, 
aud he held it till his death, In 1801 he 
ished im 4to. some ‘ Lectures on 
Painting, delivered at the Royal Academy 
‘of London”. They contein-many bold 
-atrictares: on artists of -long-established 
reputation, aud we believe, even the most 
rigid ‘of his fellow-connoisseurs do not 
thoroughly acquit him of fastidiousness. 

- His critical powers were again displayed 
iu 1805 in'@ new and much enlarged edi- 
tion of “ Pitkington’s Dictionary of Pain- 
ters, with aberations, action, and an 
—agating! 410. 

‘Mr.-Faseli enjoyed ‘excellent health, 
probably the reauit of his habitual] tem- 

me. He was a very-early riser, and 
whether in the country or iu town, in sum- 
~mier or in wibter, he was seldom in bed 
‘after five a. m. He enjoyed the most 
perfect domestic felicity, and was, perhaps, 
one of the most affectiunately attached 
husbands that ever breathed. His lady 
survives him. He has left her ia his will 
all he possessed. 

His remains were brought to town on 
Sanday the 24th, and received at she 
=e pears ay his executors, Joho 

Reb, Balmanuo, esqs. The 
“following ‘ay they. ‘were deposited in a 
private vault-ja theCathedral of St. Paul, 
close«to that of -his great friend and ad- 
mirer, Sir Joshaa ‘Reynolds. The pro- 
cession proceeded from Somerset House 
about eleven o'clock, and arrived at the 
Cathedral a little before twelve. The 
hearse, drawn by six horses, was followed 
by tight mourning coaches, each drawn 
by four, the first containing the twu ex- 
ecutors ; the others Sir Tho, Lawrence, 
Pres. Re Aus Henry Howard, esq, Sec. R.A.; 
Rob. Smirke, jun. esq. Treasurer, R. A ; 


Sie Way. Beeehey, R. A.; Tho. Philips, 
esq.'R, A. Alf. E. Chalon, esq. R. A. ; 
Wm. Mu y, esq. R.A.; G. Jones, 
esq. R. A. ; R. R. Reimagic, R. A.; Jeff. 
eT ae Rev. Dr. C. Sym- 
mons; 8 my ty Peo aoe 
Stuart; M. P.; oa Sir 


.«KsC. B.; Hon. Col. Howard, M. or Sir 
B. Antrobss, bi.; W. Lock, esq. ; Samuel 
«Ropes, ¢sq.; Heory Rogers, esq.; Wm. 
Ouley, esq.; Wm, » €8q. 5 

pr \< esq.; B, R. Haydon, esq. ; 
Beary Roscoe, esq. ; T. G, Wainewright, 
esq.; and M. Haughton, - The pro- 
cession was closed by the carriages (mostly 
> @paiwa by by horses, with — in state 
liveries the Marquess ute, The 
——. of Guildford, Lord Rivers, Lord 
- Ja. . Stuart, Hon. Col.. Howard, Mrs. 
Cait, ie Rann. Antrobus, Sir T. Law- 


a ie Lock, Mr, Cart. 
“qs “Mie. ile, kc.&c, 
¥ I pour e vir, Fe, liave 


ae rn . 
age. i > es a 
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at several times been published ; a fine 

engraving from @ bust by Bayly appeared 

in the European Magazine for Feb. 185. 
Lavy Batt. 

Mareh 9. In Dean-strest, Soho, the wi- 
dow of Sir Toomas Bell, kat, 

This amiable lady possessed ‘great ta- 
lents as a painter, which were fostered in 
early life by ber brother, J. Hamilton, esq. 
R.A Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others; 
and during the long period of her married 
life, they coustitated' the delight of her 
husband, and occupied much of her time. 
She was particularly felicitoas im the ‘co- 
pies she made from Sir Joshua, many of 
which are the more valaable, because they 
retain that fine colouring of which ‘tithe 
has deprived the originals. They consist 
ptincipally of portraits of celebrated ladies, 
and the only one of his picture of Sheri- 
dan ever permitted to be taken. Nor‘was 
she less successful in certain copies of 
Rubens, which his Majesty graciously 
permitted her to make ia Carlton Palace 
within the last three or four years; for: 
they boast the most striking similarity in 
colour and style to that great master. 
Few have possessed so fine a sense 
of colour as this lady. One picture of 
a Holy Family, the size of the original, 
abounds: io all the truth, beaoty, and 
grace, for which ‘it has been long eele- 
brated, and the colour is exquisite. 

- ‘The whole of her copies, amounting to 
a numerous collection, together with some 
fancy subjects, are likely, we vaderstand, 
(with the exception of some family por- 
traits,) to be sold by Mr. Christe. 


Wittiam. Owrnn, R. A. 

March 11. tn Beuson-siscet, aged 55, 
William Owen, esq. R A. His decease 
took place afier a protracted illness ; not, 
however, by the natural progress of dis- 
ease, but by having laudanum adminster- 
ed instead of other medicine, through the 
mistake of a chemisi’s boy in mis-apply- 
ing the labels of two vials containing dif- 
ferent liquids, 

Mr. Owen was a native of Wales;-and 
came to London with the fate R. Peyne 
Knight, esq. who left this: morta} scene but 
shortly before his friend. He ‘was origi- 
dally a pupil of Catson, R. A. and 
like his distinguished colleague, Stothard, 
was first a coach-painter, ‘The emineuce 
which he attained in his ‘profession was 
the natural result of genius, sided by un- 
wearied diligence. As @ portrait-painter 
he was of the first class ; bet thar he did 
not approach Sir Joshua Reynolds he al- 
ways acknowledged with “that. modesty 
which ever accompanies true merit. ° His 
style was vigoroas, his srraagements hap- 
Py, and-his eye'for coleur excellent. His 
accogypaniments generally display — 
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camsidered superficial. That he did not 
succeed id displaying the graces of the fe- 
male form, must be attributed to this de- 
ficievey. 

In the sphere of his academic duties 
Mr. Owen was greatly respected ; and the 
liberal manner in which he eommanicated 
his advice commanded the love and grati- 
tude of his students. Many of his nu- 
merous unfinished portraits, Mr. Leahy, 
who occupies bis painting-rooms, has been 
employed in completing. His funeral, 
which took place March 19, was private, 
but attended by the President of the Aca- 
demy, and by the old friends and brother 
artists. of the deceased, Messrs. Wes'ma- 
cot!, Phillips, and Thompson. He has left 
a widow, and an oly son, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Owen, 





Mr. Taomas Watters. 

May 5. At Portchester, Hants, in his 
6%b year, Mr. Thomas Walters, brother 
ofthe late Rev, Charles Walters, Curate 
of Bikhop’s Waltham (whose monument 
iw that church is engraved in vol. cxxxi1. 
tis p. $85); and father of Mr. John Wal: 
ters, (ar aichitect, of whose decease 
tee vot. C1, ti, p. 374. 

He was the author of nomerous Letters, 
toder suduymous signatures, in various 
orc he Public Journs!s, for the 
8 atf a century+-more particular 
aé T. Wi ia the of Sylvanos Urban, 

He evinced iderable natural talents, 
hively ‘ and striking 


yet ever onobsrusiee: his life 
with many troubles: his death calm and 


serene, 

i 
, CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 
Lately. At Eversholt, co. Dorset, the 


i 


il 
| 


+ 
A 
: 

F 


Rector of Frome St. _ jé 





Clergy Decensed, 571 


band of a master, but his anatomical know- 
ledge of the bauman frame, so ess+ nial 
for the proper display of drapery, has been 


igFte 
; 
i 
£ 
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At Biertan, Bucks, 87, the Rev. 
Wm. Oddie, Vicar of place, and. of 
Haugh, Linc. ‘lo the latter he wad pre- 
sented in 1767 by H. Horsfall, esq.;: to she 
former in 1786 by the Dean and Chapter of 
Lincoln. ’ 

At Staverton House, near. Cheltenham 
the Rev. Wm. Pearce. He was of Wor- 


» Gloue. ; Chasicellor and 
Canon Residentiary of St. David’s. He was 
of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, M. A. 1785, was 


nted to in 1787 by Edm. 
. ‘ae to Peon in 179 by 


“3 
the Desn and 
» Wickwar, Gieuc. 


20 minutes after; in "thé? shop. of 
Warten, the the 
He was carried to simop ob bateiee: ~ 
‘He was 

man, & poke replay 5 ofa 
sistance wee procured, but in less 
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than five minutes he was no more! Mr. 
Vivian was of Exeter Co! » Oxford, where 
he proceeded M.A. 1778, B,D. 1789; and 
by. which Societ hs, wee. presented to the 
Rectory of Bushey in i His character 


as a parish priest ‘wes anaeh one lary, and 
hie deposition er amiable. — fa 
Jan.'30. At » the Hon. and 


Rev. Charles Knox, Archdeacon of Armagh 
and Rector af Bray, co. Dablin. 

Feb. 9: At Buncrana, co. Donegal, aged 
25, mach and deservedly » the Veo. 
Rob. Beatty, D-C.L. Are! of Ardagh. 

Feb, 15.. ‘At Harmondsworth Vicarage, 
Middlesex, in his 80th year, the Reverend 
Samuel Coke. 

Feb. V9. ‘At Hemmenmith, 
the Rev. Hugh Taylor, of St. John’s Col. 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1822, 

March 6.. At Broughton, co. Flint, a 
25, the Rev. Chas. Broughton Dod. e 
was the 2d son. of the late W. J. Dod, esq. 

of Cloverly Hall, Salop, and was of Christ’s 
College, Camb. B. A. 1823. 

March 30. At Aston Tirrell, Berksh. 
aged 76, the Rev. Richard Fuller 

March 31. horde ‘ce Salmon, Cu- 
rate of Mh sey, eab gy .. He wasa 
student of Jesus », Cambridge, A. B, 
aa “Sain, he Rev. Thomas 

April 23. . t 
Willamson, of the Grove, Chester. 

Fi mar Aged 67, Geo. Bathie, D. D. 


mersmith. 


Aes ears 
‘DEATHS. 
Lonpon AnD is Environs. 


April 16. At Ryslp_ seer Uxbridge, 
aged 76, Sophia, wife of Jobn, first. and 
present Baron Wodehouse, and seventh Ba- 
yonet. She was the Sik of Westen AE oe child 
Chas. Berkeley ey, €3q 
niece of John, sth. and last Lord 
of Stratton, and the last of that Wreck of 
the Berkley fainily. She was mairtied in 
March 1769, and gave birth to four sons 
and three daughters. 

May 12. After a weck’s illness, Eliza- 
beth, ‘lest. dau. of Mr. H. W.. Byfield, 
Charing- 

May 1 16. rar Bryanstone-sq. Phebe, wife 
of A. C. Boode, esq. and fourth dau. of late 
Rev. Thos., Dannett, formerly one of the 
Rectors of Liverpool. 

May 17.. Mrs. Jane White, of Union- 
place, Lambeth, sister to late Benj. White, 
esq..of House, Hants. 

At the of Charles Comerford, esq. 
in Upper Bedford-pl. Russell-sq. Maria, dau. 
of, Rev. W. Marais of Ww. riddle, Ease Essex, in 
her 20th year, 

noe: 18. 66° Mss: Mary Dene, wf 


At negtar dots a sh66,fenns Conan, ane. 


Mey 19, In Queen-st. Pimlico, aged 76, 76,, 


Euphemia, relict of Rich, ,. Myddleton, esq. ! s/ 


of Chich Castle, co 
May 20. At the Grosvenor: Hotel, Bond- 


street, in his 38th,,year, Henry Powney) 
Isherwood, esq. of the Manor Howse, -Old : 
Windsor, Berksy eldest son.of late Henry «> 
+ fermnarls. M: P. for Néwio. > 


Isherwood, esq 
Windsor, 


ete sq. shevileodt Thos. Everett, 
esq 

May 23. At Kentish Town, in her 16th 
year, Frances Augusta, only child of late 
Capt. W.A. Bell, R. M. and grand-dau. of 
Jas. Frampton, esq. of Frome.-: 

May 24. Aged 71, Horace Hone, esqi 
of Dover-st. Piccadilly, A. R. A. ani ena- 
mel painter to the King. 


In George-st. oe ary, eat 
Chas. Courtenay, = 
—0—e pe veer ag of Edm. — 
wden Hall, Salop. 


in 26. In Manchester-st. aged 82, 
Gawen Rich. Nash;-esq. formerly of Wal- 
berton House, § gw :. 

May 27. In Montague-pl. Col. Wu... 
Cowper, E. I. C, Service. ” 

May 28. At Richmond, in-his 20th year, 
after a protracted illness. of many weeks, 
Lord Spencer Augustus, third son of the 
Rt. Hon. George Augustus, 2d and present 


Marquess of Anna, dau. of Sir 
eg May, ‘of ayfeld, co. Waterford, 
, i Grosvenor-sq- Cathari sia, wife, 


of Sir Gilbert Heathcote, fourth: of 
Normanton Park, Rutland, and M.P. for 


that county. She was the eldest.dav,..of! 


of and 

John Manner eg ayo 
Line. (and -) Joba, first Duke -of 
Rutland), Sir Gilbert. she hed three 


sons, the ia Seow is M.P. for Boston. 

May 29, In Cavendish-sq. Henrietta- 
srebiewvene, only dau. of Lieut.-col. Sir 
Fred. Watson, 

May 30. In “ Vincent-09. Westminster, 

33, Henry Hemsley, esq. leaving ‘a 

widow with six infant children. 

May 31. At Earl’s Court, Brompton, 
Charlotte, wife of Thos. Wilkinson, esq. 

At Somerset-cottage, Isleworth, aged. 84, 
John Allen, esq. 

June 2. Tn Green-st. Grosvenor-square 
aged ~ =_ Walsham, esq. of ‘Achted 


yoy ny a Letitia, wife of Jobs 
Hodsdon, esq. of Belgrave-place, Pimlico, 
daughter of late Alex. Grimaldi, esq. and 
emer) of Alex. Grimaldi, esq (of the 

of Grimaldi of Genoa, who’ settled in’ 

England in 1695), by Doroas, dau. and-co~ 
heiress of Henry, only son of Sir Francis 
Anderson, knt. of Bradley Hall, Darham,. 
and M. .P. for Newcastle-upoo- ‘Tyne, a noted 
lo . and ] 

.afune 4. In Great Portland-st. aged 7 
Ann, wife of Wm. Richardson, esq. 





At 
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At Putney House; Henrietta, wife of Col: 
Sir Nathaniel Levett Peacecke, second bart. 
of Barntic) to,:Clures She -was: the eldest 
dau. of thedate Sir John Morris, opti 
net of.Clasemount, co. Glamorgan, 4 
rietta; dawi/ of Sir Philip Musgrave, sixth 
bart. of Eden Hall; C . She was 
married to Sir Nathaniel, June 30, 1803; 
and bore him: one son and three 

June 5. In Cavendish-square, John Bour- 
dieu, esq. ait as 9 

dune 6, Catherine, wife of Dav. Cald- 
well, of Golden-square. 

At t Brook-geem aged 66, Thos. Cowie, 


es 
i Piccadilly, Solemon Burr, esq. of Lu- 
Beds. 


ton, » 
June’ 7+.In: Stratton-street; aged 22; 


Caroliney eldest dau. of Col. Wood of Ge- 


vernet, co. Brecon, and Sabiesbucy: 
dau. of Robert, first Marq. o 

June 9. Atthe house of H. Vili, 
e3q. Gloweester-pl. after a linge 


48, Jane, Mite of Hon. my, 7 
of Sulham House, Berks, and 2d dau. of 
late: Adm. —_ of Hamble, near South- 


June 10: In ‘York-street, ‘Poriuns-o4: 
aged 74; Rob. Brent, esq. 

June 1. At Brighton, in her 92d year; 
Mrs. Ann: Crofts, formerly of Parlinment- 
: he Walworth, aged 

In Marlborough- wo! 85, 
Elias De Grueby Fi Proocen; enn, Fores of the 


A 
Jom ae. ‘tx Mary, wife of Fred. 
third: dau: of 


fift presen Bart of Aboyne, 
rin 24 da, of i Sit Chie Cops; of a 


bart. . 

“aia e€ 4 dn ‘Lamnilowne-plce, Jeniiéy 
Forsyth, esq 

At Reatenenel, —— Caroline, 
widow af Capt. Savage, and eldest dau. of 
late Rev. Francis Stone. 

an > 15. At Bethnal-green, aged 84, 

Wm. Millar, esq 

June 16. Aged 35; John Burchell, esq. 
of Foley 

June 20. Aged 69, Tho. Joseph Moore, 
esq. of Staffoud-house, Tutnham-green. 

Berks~May 31. At Winkfield, Major 
Murray. .In returning from Ascot Races, 
his carriage .was overturned through the 
carelessness of the servants, and the Major 
was throwa-ont_w.th such violence, that he 
received @ severe contusion on the brain. 
Surgical aid was promptly rendered, and he 
was conveyed to his residence, but he ex- 
pired at i@'o'clock. He has left a wife and 
two children, 

In a decline, in her 21st year, Eliza, dau. 
of dohn Worthman, esq. of Sulbamsteed. 

Bucks.—Maey 7. Aged 72, Juba Stew- 
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Stoo of Oxford-it. ahd ~ of 
Hrae Leah near Great Missenden. 

May 4. ‘Wate, fourth day. of Benj. 

Blackden, esq. of Bledlow fou, who him- 


Cuesuirne.—Juneé. At Stocla, i in i il 
ley, John a e 
Cae a 


Rev. Jas: Cooke. 
CumpBeatann.—. a 
at ~~ J. Hodgson, C.'s Bengal 
~ Donat — May 17. age ar esa 
’ 0 ouse 
cra eae oes 


ery. 

May 20, At “as House, 58, 
Hen sy Brcinsiller, -™ 

May 31, At Wareham, aged 60, Rob. 
Hallett, esq. of Axminster. 

Essex.—Lately, At Hatfield Peverill, J 
Rush, esq. 

Gioucestersums.—May.19. At Clif- 
ton, aged 28, Fanny, wife of H. M. Castle, 
. fifth dau. of late R. H. Boddam, esq. 
ERTS. 23. 17; Leap! des: 

of Rev..R. Malthus, of Hatfield. . 
—_ seed. At Rothetas, Bridget idect 
Mary, 
only dau. agi Bas 
more Park, Castle, co. Worc. 
Kent. ey 21. 
oaks, Julia-Mary ary» Youngest dau. of late Col. 
Herries, and sister of J. ~~ esq.M.P. 
' Lancasmine.—June 3, In Rodney-st. 
aged 84, 


Liverpool, Goldie, esq. 
formerly Paeugh 8th Foot. and -—_ 
years an eminent practitioner in 

Lercastersnins.— May 19. ae 3 74, 
John Morpott, esq. of ) 

May 24. At Spa- i ty 
relict of Sam. Mar a, 

“Aged 71, Sit Wm. Walker, one of the 

Aldermen ‘of Leiéester, and Magis- 

trate for that Coun He was chosen 
Mayor ries o when in that office, was 
knighted by the isos Rage 2 Bie 
Castle, ds pettiialg an’ Address to bis 
Royal Highness, Jan. 5, 1814. In 1823 he 
was High Sheriff. 

er et preg et tony | 13. Aged 
54, Geo. Smith, esq. banker, N orthampton. 
-May 20. Aged 24, ie wife of 
Edw. Faux, esq. of Thornl 

Shine 2) At erica age oe in 
riet, you t dau. of late Jn. 

See 15. Aged 59, chiversally reoppetad * ca ; 
Christopher Smyth, esq. of N 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—dJune 18, 


‘self died June 5: 


ad 


At 


lam, after a short illness, Jatie, fourth dav. cane 


of Christ. Blachett, esq. 
Somersetsuine. — Lalely. Af Frome, 


greatly mer mAs aged 85, » Muir, esq. 


a Marlborough: buildings, Bath, Chas. 
Dumbleton, esq. 
May 








574 Osirvary. 
22. At an advanced age, at his 
bhoneatt Johnstone-street, Bath, Samuel 
Hallett, highly esteemed 
a 
May 27. .% Beh: Duleibella dau. of 
Johd Ford; eq. 
June @. Ir hia ‘74th yeur, Augus Mac- 
san cet be eaten 
Col cians in- 
<a secaad ae Physician in 


ae town for more than 33 » with dis- 
tinguished success, but retired many 
years from the active duties of his profes- 
sion. 

In Trinity-st. Bristol, aged 70, the relict 
of William Baylis, esq, 

June 9. At ee Nicola 
wife of Thos. Freemsa, ¢sq. late of 
hampton, and dau. of the late Hon. and 
Rev. Hamilton Cuffe, of Williamston-house, 
co. Meath. 

June 11.°At Bristol, in -his s6th year, 


Wm, Actaman, esq. He was of a 

a Sa ©. Sioguncy, Someranhire, ber 
as was 

amd be sep 


of remark, thet around his vault lie 
four of his domestics, whose collected periods 
of service to him were 160 years, and his 
housekeeper, who is now living, has served 
him 68 years. 
a 12. ft oe Teper the wife 
Capt. t, 
gf alae - 18. eee 


near Guildford, rag og 
Rev. Peter Lievre, View: of 


: Moy 30. In her 30th siscile 
wife of Wm. Tindall, esq. East Dulwich, 
dau. of late Rich. Harris, esq. of Walworth. 
May 31. At Waddon, Mary, wife of Dan. 
Rich. Warington, esq. 
June 2. At Wallington, Francis Gregg, 
of Skinners’ Hall. 
Melaeene. — May 15. After two days’ 
illness, aged 21, » second dau, of Thos. 
Brewer, esq. of Bar y, near Selby: This 
young lady was wish apoerd pre on the 
a na r place. 
vege x to Han soe a son ‘of Rev. 


: hw 21. Mary, wife of a hone Witer- 
ane ital ie She sees 

a2. : etley, in > 

Pg fg Mio ” 


May 25. At Holl, 77, Mrs. Sarah 
Sellers, sister to Rev. way og bade » Vicar of 
Calchester 


At Kirk-EMa, Cathasine dao. of late Matt. 


May a At Barton-upon-Hamber, the 
widow of John Lon » esq. Fidiths, sed 

» Jund, 4, » near ’ 
‘90, Mr ty Sau Swnnh. He was celebrated 
Ye 

in his 

a singer of some eminence. Padeee 
numerous family in various branches of mu- 


Patera 


go: 
ee eG 


[June, 


sical science, and being an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Handel's Lib, bensiguas throng ait 
oy Bie oun See De ave his 
gene oon naa ot he 
scsontd. opt eechirvereus written 

— ~ —_ ins —- 
eh eee mu- 

Saluemaedl lees 
June 5th. At East » near Sheffield, 
She eters esq. He served the 
of Master-cutler in 1788, amc was 


June 12. Harriet, wife of Henry Bland, 


“Wa Garrow Hall, near York. 
ALES.—Feb. 24. At his residence, the 


ng: 1 ill we 
in September and Octo- 
ber — teviewed in vol. Lvtik p. 426, 


«Apt At Penbedw, co. Den 
5, Frances, relict of Si 


a tests Sena issue four sons and four 
ters. 

i125. At the same mansion, herown 
seat, aged 73, Mrs. Williams, sister. of the 


June 5. At Wrexham, W. R. Barber, 
yy ate Clay-hitl, Bushy. 


whe » co. Ty- 
rone, A. "A. Wilson, os mg formetty tu the ED 


cise. Sas deotootentnnaaate letew. 
town Church-yard, attended by a large and 
res e train of mourners. 

7.. At near co. 
Dosey ably tee poy Teaetedtiagton 
uprare of 40 yeas © Megitae fa for the 


Sao 
BROAD, — © re At Chiteagons, 
Lieut. Wm. Mai ss, of Bohoy’s Lesctogeen, ‘ed: gon 
ofthe Rev. Dr. Mais of Bishop's Lavington. 

March 6. At Spring Vale, Jamsioa, aged 
30, Charlotte, eldest daa. of Rev.-Spenver 
Madan, D. D. Rector of Ibstock, Leics s 


At the house of Mr. Boker, 
Versailles, Frances Jemima, 24. dau. of late 
Wm. Curry, esq. of Southampton. 


BILL. 
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_,,., BILL OF MORTALITY, Ss May 25, to June 21, 1925. 
eee. gent 5142 | 50and 60114 
Mele - Males - ae 5 10 75.) 60aad 70112 
Females. - 1071 forse Females- 699 5 '46! g 10 and 20 55} 70 and 80 92 
Whereof have died under two years ald 419 \ 20 and 80 108 | 80 and 
and 


Salt 5s. per bushel ; 1 fd. per pound 40 and 50 157 | 101 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importasion, 
from the Returns ending June 18. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Outs. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s a s. @. s @ a..@ s. .d. s 4, 
es 4 34 10 24 11 39 0 3s 66 37 6 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, June 20, 55s. to O58. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, June 15, 36s. 94d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, June 13. 


Kent asescerpee Gl. 08. to Gl. 10s, | Farnham Pockets.... 71. 0s. to 12/. 0s. 
Sussex Ditto ....... Of. Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent..........000 ote 4L 15s. to 8i, Os. 
Yearling........+++... Ol, Os. to 41. 158. | Sirssex..........00000--. OL OS. to. Ol. O85. 

Yearling, ..rcrsscreees 31. 15s!) to 5h. Bs. 





Qld ditto. 005.0. Ol. 0s. ta. Ol. Os, 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 5/.0s. Straw 2l.17s. Clover 52. 10s.— Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 10s. 
Straw '2i. 8s. Clover 5/. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, June 20. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 





4s. 6d. to 5s. 2d. | Lamb... - 6s, Od, ‘to 6s. 8d. 

s.. as. 6d. to 5s. 2d. | Head of Cattle at Market Juné 20: 
+ 5s. Od. to 6s. Od. Beasts. ...... seoree 2,311 Calves e4¢0 
dienes 5s. Od. to Gs, Od. Sheep ..+....-0+--18,590 Pigs “210 





COAL MARKET, June 19, 28s, 64, to 875. 6d. 
TALLOW, per Cut. Town Tallow 39s. 0d. Yellow Russia 373: 0d: 
SOAP, Yellow 72s. Mottled 80s. 0d. Curd 84s.—CANDLES, 9s. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 6d. 


=e exe 
THE PRICES of SHARES in Carats, Dooxs, Insyrance, Com- 
paniss (between the 25th of bo anh ee anh oe er te 











Rawetz (successor to the late Mr. Contest om rg and Estate 
Broker, Se Oe eres Prec tay MBE SY pris: wt der, 
Mersey, 3 2,1501,—Leeds ; 9 
and bonus; rr cant Oak short pon ae sal. pl send ygarttymer ps 780l.—Grand 
Junction, 101, and 1/. 0 A Ie ee a at: 4l.; 981. — Swansea, 
114.» price 2601.—Monmouth, nels metee S00k<-SorY 15,; price 350/.—Birm 
124,105. ; price 335/—Worcester and » 12, 108.; price 502—Rochdale, : 4h 
price 130. — Huddersfield, 1/.; price 3§/.— » 14. 106.5 price 447.— 


34 108.5 price 110/—Kennet and Ayon, 1; price 27/.—Grand Surrey, 2. ; price 55/. 
\price 81. 108—Regent’s, price 5é/.— Wilts and Berks, price 7L 10s,—Doeks. 
Weat ; 101.5 priee 218/—London, 41. 108.5 price 102. 10s,—Fing ame Lar) - 
oe Compams. Globe, 7h 5 Sth, cnt ps athens 51. ; uit 
~~ 9s. 5 price ope, 6.5 
Cony, Westin cenit, eaten “ac 
121, prem.— 
5 nies (1 (1st lass) ; pin a--Din (ed fag Pasig 
way, price. 12/. > gape 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Sraano. 
From May 27, to June 26, 1825, both inclusive. 




































































Fahrenheit’s Therm Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
HP. is. ll | ew ls | 
34 se 3 5} page| Weather. sd\fe § Ss Be Weather. 
mSrs 5) | 2 "bp! im. pts. >> Zz © "Sp)|in. 
azinali = 4) AZlo= =a 
May ° ° ° 1 June| ° ° ° 
27 | 46 | 55 | 45 || 29, 81 fair 12 | 67 | 79 | 65 || 30, 19\fair 
| 28'| 47 | 54 | 44 ||, 87/showery 13 | 66 | 78 | 60 
| 29 | 46 | 59 | 45 ||, 95\cloud 14 | 62 | 76 | 60 
| 30 | 45 | 57 | 44 || 30, 16/cloudy 15 | 60 | 73 | 59 
81 | 44 | 55.) 45 ||, 40/fair 16 | 60 | 76 | 58 
Jui| 51 | 66 | 51 || , 37\fair 17 | 55 | 68 | 49 ‘ yo 
2| 56] 65 | 56 || , o4/cloudy 18 | 54 | 66 | 55 ||, 23/fair 
3 | 57 | 63 | 52 || 29, 78|showery 19 | 57 | 68 | 6O » 05\cloudy 
| 4| 54/57/50]! , 36 rain 20 | 55 | 55 | 49 || 99, 80'showery 
5 | 50 | 55 | 45 |) , 68 'showery 21 | 50|57 | 47 || , 93) ‘cloudy 
6 | 48 | 64 | 54-|} 30, 02 fair 22 | 52 | 65 | 55 || 30, 10/fair 
7 | 54 | 66 | 56 || 29, 94 fair 23 | 55 | 68 | 55), 14ifair 
8 | 56 | 69 | 57-|| 30, O1 fair 24 | 55 | 70 | - fair 
9 | 55 68 | 58 -* wand 25 | 62 | 73 29, 79\showery 
10 | 61 | 74 | 66 | » 34 fair 26 | 54 | 65 | pr , 85/shawery 
11 ' 64° 75 | 66" , 26 fair 





DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From May 28, to June 25, both inclusive. 
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Ex. Bills, Ex. Bills, 
10001. | 500i. 
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34 
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28 
34 
40 
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35 
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RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Coraliil. 








JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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Embellished with a View of Litrie Snorinc Cuvacn, Norfolk; an antient Doorway 
there; and-with a Représentation of «Roman Tempie at Barsec. 





Mr. Ursan, . Norwich, June 11. 
N making a short tour about two 
years since, in the North and East 
parts of Norfolk, I passed. the-Chuarch 
of Little Snoring, in the hundred of 
Gallow. The door-way within the 
South porch attracting my notice asa 
curious and singular piece of architec- 
ture, I took a sketch of it, which, 
with another of the round tower that 
stands about 8 feet apart from the 
Church, I herewith send you. (See 
the Plate.) 

Snoring Parva is a Rectory, and its 
Church 1s dedicated to St. Andrew. 
The present Rector is the Rev. H. N. 
Astley. The village is small; it con- 
sisted, at the Census of 1821, of 45 
houses, with 271 inhabitants. 


Yours, &e. Cuas. Layton. 


Mr. Ursay, June 12. 
HE nomber of Holidays .kept at 
Ti ine: Public Ofices shave atin 
been a subject, of complaint with, mer- 
chants, Yadesmen, and. p in busi- 
ness of every description, In fact,they 
so often. occur in, course of, the 
year, as to occasion mare inconveni- 


minedve I am at present disposed to 
animadvert upon. of late years it 
often yened, that at the Custom 


House when a ship was ready for 
clearance, an entry to be made, and 
duties to be paid, it. was procrastinated 
by the intervention of an Holiday 

the manifest injury of trade ai the 


revenue. Happily this is now , obvi- 
ated, as far as. n Customs 
and Excise; but the evil extends its 


injurions.aperation to the Bank, India 

ouse, &c. 

In a.country like this, whose inha- 
bitants in a great measure pd on 

_ their industry, enterprize, and specula- 

tion, for.a.continuance of that superior 
Ggwr. Mac. Suppl. XCV. Part [. 


A, 


stil kept up. in 


_ community, .as. it, tends 
ress of 


preponderance which we have so laud- 
ably obtained over our neighbours, it 
must be admitted, by every person who 
reflects on the subject, that if a re- 
trenchment were to take place of at 
least one half; it would be highly ad- 
vantageous to the national interests. 

The construction of our Docks for 
the reception and safety of our ship- 
ping, our depdts for the preservation of 
merchandize, our extensive cuts and 
excavations - one. Fetheranne anjl 

motion of inland navigation, our 
coalens well-paved hidbonme. make 
us infinitely superior to,any other peo- 
ple, and render us subject at once to 
the envy and admiration of Europe; 
and this species of malice has acquired 
additional force since the glorious ter- 
mination of the,last continental war. 
This imposing situation may be owing 
in some measure to the abolition.of a 
great number of Saint-days, which are 
apa countries, and 
to 


which are Jikely p them in eter- 


nal poverty. 


he superfluous unmesning number 


.of idle days yclept Holidays, kept 


throughout the year in some one or 


,other.of the public offices, and. the 
grenies part in all, are po Jess than 


ffiy tight, which exceed the faodaye 
in the year. Thisis a very great draw- 
back op the, productive labour af the 
Boiet Rein eailier 
prog works :of 1 utility 
apd the usefol ats, which send, 1 en 
rich indastri indir as well as 
to senatingets ition of every 


class of society. 

What are the close or high 
Holidays, should be held |, and 
kept with all that decorum which dis- 
tinguished our ancestors, and I only 
regret that they are too often abused 


voted to tipling 


by the working classes, by being de- 


The 
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The wealth of this country is in a 
great measure fictitious, and when 
trade is diverted out of its proper chan- 
nel, or sinks beneath its level, it causes 
a re-action destructive in its conse- 
quences. In fact, the wealth of the 
‘trading part of the commuuity is more 
in the heads, hearts, and minds of our 
merchants, than in their coffers; and 
the trade of this country may be com- 

to a salubrious and nutritive 

spring, which, meandering through the 

soil, diffuses its genial influence through 

- various ramifications to the neighbour- 

‘ing fields and gardens, producing fer- 

tility and vigour in the growth of trees, 

shrubs, and say 4 when turned 

from ‘its ar course, barrenness per- 
vades the innd. - 

Tyre and Carthage in ancient times, 
—Venice and Genoa in the middle 
ages,—and the Dutch a century ago, 
by the spirit, industry, and enterprise 
of their inhabitants, were able to con- 
tend with States much more extensive, 

_populous, and powerful, We have the 
enterprising spirit of the Carthaginians 
and Tyrians, the emulation that dis- 
‘tinguished Venice and Genoa, with 
the industry, morals, and economy of 
the Dutch. We are arrived at the me- 
ridian “of national greatness. Let us 
keep steady to those principles by 
which we were elevated, and prevent 
if possible the Sun of prosperity from 
setting, in order to enlighten another 
part of the hemisphere. Let us guard 
_against the innovating hand of Luxury 
which at present seems in a great mea- 
sure to predominate, and to be deter- 
mined to sweep the domestic virtues 


away. 

The Romans had their Saturnalia ; 
the Jews have their Passover; and 
most civilized nations in all ages had 
a time set apart, or devoted to prayer, 
recreation, or festivity; and far be it 
from me to attempt to limit or restrict, 
or to make an innovation in what has 
been sanctioned by the usage of ages 
time immemorial. I revere the sacred 
rust of Antiquity; but sometimes this 
respect prevents us from contemplating 
the brightness of truth, and hinders 


that necessary penere of time by 
which the pendulum of public pros- 
perily is kept moving. 

n other countries, particularly 
Spain and Italy, the observance of so 
many Holidays is a great national 
: Foss; .it occasions such a waste of 
. dime, that, joined to the natural indo- 


Injurious Effects of Holidays. 
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lence of the people, the State machine 
is unhinged, the sinews of industry 
unbraced, trade paralyzed, and the 
passing hours that in the first instance 
should have been devoted to the prac- 
tice of Agriculture, the labours of the 
Loom, or the calculations of the 
Counting-house, is diverted to the 
exercise and observance of al! the days 
pointed out by their Church in its pri- 
mitive state, as absolutely necessary to 
observe, in order to purchase salva- 
tion in ‘* that undiscovered country 
from whose bourn no traveller re- 
turns!” 

It is self-evident that in proportion 
as a Nation curtails her idle days, so 
does she increase in wealth and power. 
Thus England and Spain present 
striking examples, and a wonderful 
contrast. Ever since the expulsion of 
the Moors, and the period of the disco- 
very of America by Columbus, and the 
consequent acquisition of Peru and 
Mexico, Spain has declined in rank 
and power amongst her neighbours. 
The Castilian virtues that once distin- 
guished the generous Spaniard, as re- 
corded in the pages of Cervantes, are 
now nearly extinct, or a “ tale told by 
an idiot, full of sound and fury, signify- 
ing nothing.” The influx of wealth 
accumulated without industry, and the 
rage of emigration, in order to colonize 
and participate in the riches of her then 
newly acquired dominion, was the 
rock on which her prosperity was ship- 
wrecked. Her neighbours, situated 
in a more inclement latitude, and in- 
habiting a less favourable soil, event- 
ually reaped the most solid benefits 
from the mines of Potosi; as the Spa- 
niards were obliged to have recourse 
to other nations for the manufactures 
which they had neither the spirit nor 
industry to fabricate in the first in- 
stance from the raw material at home. 
Hence the flotilla that used annually to 
arrive from South America at Cadiz, 
laden with treasure, generally went to 
liquidate the debts, and pay off the ar- 
rears, which she was obliged to con- 
tract with other nations for the sup- 
ply of common necessaries, Even the 
greater part of their excellent wool 
was exported to other countries, from 
whence they received it back mana- 
factured into cloth, for which they ge- 


nerally made a return in hard dollars. 
The wool produced by the numerous 
flocks of Leon, Segovia, Soria, and Se- 
ville, would to another nation be a 

source 
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source of internal wealth, riches, and 
industry. That spirit of colonization 
which originated from avarice, one of 
the most debasing qualities that can 
attach to the human character, was 
the first cause of her declension. The 
extermination of the Aboriginal peo- 
ple, the drainage of the population 
from the Mother Country in con- 
sequence, and the expulsion of the 
Moors, gradually sapped the foundation 
of their greatness. The scenes exhi- 
bited in the of Las Cases, their 
countryman, who was a s tor to 
the enormities committed by the in- 
famous Pizzarro and his accomplices, 
will be for ever a stigma on the Spanish 
name, and the day of retribution ap- 
pears to be at length arrived. N. 


Mr. Ursan, Taunton, June 1. 
MIDST the universal waste and 
destruction which the rapid ad- 
vances of Time create on the earth, 
they for the most part erect new and 
more elegant structures on the ruins ; 
or, to speak more plainly, the loss of 
one style is amply made amends for by 
the introduction of another more im- 
proved, and more useful to man: but 
this maxim, it appears to me, is 
strangely belied in two or three in- 
stances, in which there seems to be 
ample room for improvement, and 
scope for the exercise of talent, genius, 
and invention; for the progress of some 
of the arts and sciences, from the zra 
of their refinement, from ancient bar- 
barism and wildness to the model on 
which the modern style is founded, 
down to the present day, has been 
comparatively slow ; and whilst most 
other arts and systems are daily im- 
cay ban them, these, whether 
it be that they have already reached 
the pitch of excellence, or that every 
one is so bound down to established 
rules and forms, that he has not the 
power to invent, or at least to improve 
on them, continue almost in the same 
state as they were nearly 20 centuries 


I will first consider of this as it re- 
lates to Poetry. 

This art, or rather (as some will ho- 
nour it with the appellation to which 
it is justly entitled) science, evidently 
oWwes its origin to the ancient Hebrew, 
to which it can be distinctly traced, and 
so exactly calculated. was it for that fine 
and poetical language, that it became 
the medium of prophecy and religious 


instruction, in which capacity it was 
held in the highest esteem by the an- 
cient Jews; and now whatcan be more 
beautiful and sublime, and at the same 
time more simply elegant, than the in- 
spired writings, so much and univer- 
sally admired by Christians of all ages? 

fter this the art of Poetry oy ae 
to have been dispersed with the Jews 
over most of the ‘countries of the earth, 
each settlement probably forming a 
peculiar style of its own, which fai 
oo foundation _ the oo oe 
0 whic ranc 
forth froma the original stock. In pro- 
cess of time, as the inhabitants of the 
earth gradually became more civilized, 
and improvements were introduced 
into every system and every science, 
it appears that Poetry, which, with 
many of the Arts, is the usual fore- 
runner or companion of civilization, 
became of a much more sublime cast ; 
and that genuine simplicity, which 
was generally before that period the 
native style of former poets, becamie 
to be studied and admired in its artifi- 
cial nature, and Pastorals became to 
be relished as a studied rather than a 
correct species of composition. 

But the great zra when the grand 
improvement, nay, almost new esta- 
blishment, of Poetry was effected, a 
pears to have been about 900 B. é. 
when the great Homer flourished, 
whose elegance of diction, purity of 
versification, and at the same time 
sublimity of spirit, have formed a 
style so much imitated by some of the 
greatest of the other classic as well as 
our modern Poets, that it may justly 
be esteemed as the most standard and 
useful (though some few may not think 
it the most beautiful) style that has yet 
been invented. However, it is 30 
perly confined within strict and just 
rules, that it is not so likely to dis- 
please, as if itdepended more upon the 
will of the writer to dictate. 

As for Pindar, who flourished about 
500 years before Christ, his style, though 
his compositions are so unhappily in- 
voived in obscurity as to be somewhat 
unintelligible to us, has been imitated 
by coven of our authors, and has been 
the means of producing to us some 
truly sublime oe though, on 
account of its irr arity, aps re- 

uiring more skill and shee | to Senet 
than the other species. 3:8GS 


Asa f of the great- esteem in 
which psgecho of Homer were held * 
: 1 $f by 
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aftercages, ‘his was evident! 

restated Vi i eho could jently 
be denom ‘the Latin Homer. 
This poet ‘flourished about the. year 
70 B.C. and although in his‘ Eneid” 
he borrowed the model of his compo- 
sitions from his great predecessor, he 
fully deserves the honour of the refiner 
and establisher of Pastorals. 

However we may boast of the ele- 
gance and parity, the simplicity and 
sublimity, of those modern Poets who 
are held in the greatest esteem at the 
present day, atid compare them im the 
watmth of our admiration to their 
classic originals,—however we may 
pereeive in the favourite Pope the spi- 
rit and elegance of a Homer, and ad- 
mire in the sublime Gray the true fire 
of a Pindar, or compate Dryden with 
the beauty of Virgil, still. it requires 
but little penetration to observe that 
the modern favourites are merely the 
imitators of their ancient predecessors ; 
and with all their much-admired beau- 
ties, are an evident example that imi- 
tations cannot, however well-directed, 
equal, or at most excel the originals ; 
for there must be some parts in which 
they must fall short of the classic beau- 
ties; and’there may be others in which 
they could excel, but the moment they 
venture to go a step beyond them, that 
adoment they are censured as attemipt- 
ing to introduce a new: style of poetry, 
and consequently lose their credit, 

From this, I think, it can be deduced, 
thdt however the er and will of 
iiodern poets may them on to at- 
tempt, — however the ambition of 
‘others may urge them,—popular preju- 
dice alone, which runs ‘so strongly in 
favour of the Classic Poets, will seldom 
or — of ~~ introduction a 
new style o that can materially 
differ Seutertlin tnlana, and the works 
of few but these are ever received with 
much eclut; or ever attain the height 
of poetical fame; and indeed the 
strongest confirmation of this is the 
fact that few but imitators of the Clas- 
sics Enjoy at present the honours of the 
greatest 3 of: Britain. 

It therefore appears to me that the 
oo of Poetry, from the zra of the 

and Grecian authors to the 
‘present-day, has been very slow ; for it 
is certainty.extraordimary, that during 
such an immense apse of tine as has 
passed since the days when the glory 
‘of ‘verse was at its height, the art of 


Poetry should remain paler, whe 
altered, and even unequalled ‘by the,” 
moderns ! =e, 


Various are the reasons which r 


consider may be the united causes ‘of 


this phenomenon,—the principal one’ 


is, that patronage and support are 
not sufficiently afforded in modery 
times to those who really deserve .it. 
Loud and clamorous are the frequent 
complaints made against the public 
in general for their. abuse of the abi- 
lities of the test geniuses, and no 
less certain is it that many a noble 
genius and spirit is broken down bya 
continued series of not only. neglect, 
but persecutions ; and the pain is.con- 
siderably increased to the sufferer by 
the conscidusness ‘of the injustice of 
such proceedings ; for he feels himself, 
and naturally does he observe it, supe- 
rior to the stupid crowd of his perse- 
cutors, and worthy of better treatment. 
- It is certainly the case that learning 
and the arts in particular are not so 
much patronized by the moderns as 
they were by the ancients, and conse- 
quently that may be a very probable 
cause that Poetry has been at a stand 
for so many centuries. This may ap- 

ar, as it certainly is, a very hackneyed 
idea; for often, too often is it the case 
that learning is ‘‘ clothed in rags,” and 
it probably cannot be helped; ‘but I 
introduce it as a very strong proof of 
my anerian. 1 iis cali me 

I will finish. this with compari 
the poverty of a modern with the ho- 
nour lavished on an aneient man of 
genius, by the following quotations in 
the respective words of each : 

‘Ad summam, sapiens uno minor est 

Jove, Dives, —. 
Liber, honoratus, pulcher, rex denique re- 
gum.” —Horace. 

How different are the following! 

«« But, ah! a few there be whom griefs de- 


your, , (Keen, 
And weeping Woe and Disappointient 
Repiniag Penury and Sorrow sour, 
And self-consuming Spleen ; 
And these are Genius’ favourites !” —— 
Kirke Wuirt. 
These quotations form an exaca»i}- 
lust¥atiou of the truth; for few have 
experienced the various vicissitudes 
mentioned in the above lines much 
more than authors, and consequently 
few could have better cause for giving 
their opinions than they had. 
Yours, &c. 


‘E. 
Mr. 
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Mee BAN, lay 4. 

“O R Magaaine will, I trast, rea- 

. dily admit into its pages a few 

additienal. notices of the family of 

Charles Cotton, the = and angler; 
an 


they are the result of an examination 


Cotton Pedigree.—On Solitary Confinement, 


581 


of the parish register ef Alstonfeld, 

in the county of Stafford, in which 

rish the poet's seat, Beresford Halle is 

— fully aio 
n-care the-v 

date of 11 Now. 1538... ° adi Whe 


Isabella, dau. of Sir Thos.==Charles Cotton of—=Mary, dau. of Sir Wm. Russel. of Stren- 


Hutchinsonof Owthorpe, | Béresford, in co. sham Court, co. Worcester, and relict 
co. Notts, knt, mar.1656, | Stafford, esq. nat. of Thomas Earl of Ardgiass, ux, 2°. 
bur. at Alstonfield, 26.| 1630, ob. 1687. ob. s. p. 





Apr. 1669; tix. 1% 





Beresford ‘Cotton, Esq. a Captain in the 


Army, and of N . 
Iaabelle, bur. at Alstonfeld, 27 July, 1660. 


Isabella, baptized at Alstonfield, 25 Oct. 
1660, bur. at Alstonfield, 5 July, 1665. 


me 8 6 YF 

Olive, ux. D, George Stanhope. _ 

Katherine, baptized at Alstonfield, 8 May, 
1664, married Sir B, Lucy. : 

Charles, baptized at Alstonfield, 26 Sept. 
1664, buried there 1st Feb. 1668. 


Wingfield; baptized at Alstonfield, 4 Dec. Jane, married Beaumont Parkynis, of co. 
1662, buried at Ashburne 13 June, 1664. Notts, esq. 
2 , : 
Mr. Ursan, June 12. and the other who has killed a sheep! 


= me crave your attention to the 
subject of Capital Punishment, 
the propriety and policy of which 
have been not unfrequently discussed 
by the most eminent legislators, and 
yet it has been extended in England 
to numerous crimes which bear little 
ruportion to its serious importance ; 
brat bas not served the great end of all 
nishment, which is to deter others 
its severe example from repeating 
the same offence. Now if the condi- 
tion of society has not been bene- 
fited by ‘it, the principle of rational 
and. imperious justice seems to de+ 
mand its repeal. I avail myself, there- 
fore, of the present wra, when the 
civilized. world is ha pily at peace, 
when the thrones of Europe and the 
Government of America are filled by 
benevolent princes, friends to the prin- 
ciples of justice, fathers of their peo- 
ple, and legislators as well as pro- 
moters of their countries’ happiness,— 
perhaps no moment in modern times 
could be more favourable to the tem- 
perate consideration of this subject 
than the present; especially when a 
Monarch reigns over the British Isles 
whose heart is disposed towards the 
diffusion of public good in all its de- 


ees. 
erThe inequality of Capital Punish- 
ment is the first. prominent objection, 
and which is too obvious to need much 
observation. Every just conception 
seems to revolt at ihe fact, when we 
contemplate. the execution of two 
criminals together, one who has mur- 
dered his father, brother, or friend,— 


Although the example to the su 
ae Spectators is tremendous, if 
t exercise any feeling beyond 
casesiey, yet it is puiderbeed that it 
—_ a them from — which 
i their nature, m puilferi 
robberies in the crowd; = hom 
the subsequent indi ce to its effect. 

The terrors of death do not operate 
for any a of time upon those who 
feel themselves safe from it,—and the 
sigh of its recollection is very transient. 
An old man will, from parental duty 
aud anxiety, warn his son, lest he 
also “‘ come to that — of torment :” 
but that son who already begun 
his career of intemperance, takes but a 
feeble hold of either the event itself 
or the reproof. 

Horror is not excited, rather com- 
passion ; and though it is meant as an 
example to the spectators and to the 

blic, who regard with interest the 
ate of their fellow citizen, yet it is ae 
companied too y with a cold 
ness which works ne goed to society. 

The humane principle of these days, 
in carefully preventing any obstacle to 
instant death at the fatal moment, ina- 
nifests the benevolent consideration of 
the executive justice of our nation ;— 
the least mismanagement of ‘irregu- 
larity in the apparatus excites 
aye this shows bow ready the 
public mind is to adopt measure 
that is most consistent with ity 
in the punishment of offences. 

“There are many who can look 
upon death with imtrepidity and. firm- 
ucss, some through fanaticism, others 

through 
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through vanity, which attends them 
(to the. scaffold and) to the grave; 
others, from a desperate tion, 
either to get rid of their misery, or 
cease to live.” (Beccaria, p.102.) ‘*The 
mind, by collecting itself and unitin 

all its force, can for a moment repe 
assailing grief; but its most vigorous 
efforts are insufficient to resist perpe- 
tual wretchedness.” (Ibid.) The truth 
of this remark is evident, and although 
it was applied by its author to the al- 
ternative of slavery, it may be made 
equally correet if applied by us to soli- 
tary confinement. 

e Gospel with all its consolations 
is most industriously presented to the 
distracted mind of a condemned crimi- 
nal, in order to smooth his dying mo- 
ments, and he is piously assured that 
his sins are waned in the Redeemer’s 
blood ; through which and a momen- 
tary death, he now becomes ready, and 
thinks he has made his peace with 
God! Remorse has thus been of ve 
short date in his mind, and he ascends 
the scaffold with ease and vost as 
a necessa rt to instant forgive- 
ness ! Thor the effect of his on 
ment is then lost both to himself and 
to the surrounding assembly ! — But 
were all this ceremony converted into 
Solitary Confinement, the silent re- 
flections on his guilt, on the unde- 
served cruelty of his conduct, and the 
malignity of his heart, penitence and 
contrition would take place of the 
manly firmness ascribed lately to 
Thurtell, and he would be better ena- 
bled to * work out his salvation with 
fear and trembling,” than the prepara- 
tions for his defence and rapid succes- 
sion of his punishment can be sup- 

to allow! 

The Empress Catherine’s grand in- 
structions for a new code of laws for 
the Russian empire, is well deserving 
of our regard on this subject. 

S. 210. “In a ~~ = of peace and 
tranquillity under a Government esta- 
blished with the united wishes of a 
whole people; in a State well fortified 
against external enemies, and protected 
within by strong supports, that is, by 
its own internal strength and virtuous 
sentiments, rooted in the minds of the 
citizens, and where. the whole power 
is lodged in the hands of the Monarch ; 
in such a state there can be no neces- 
sity for taking away the life of a citi- 
aen ;’—and the 20 years reign of the 
Empress. Elizabeth was given as an 


judges, have adopted 


evidence of the doctrine. Surely the 
—— of the principle is equally 
safe in a limited Monarchy like oars, 
where the peculiar welfare of the peo- 
ple is extended to the lowest indivi- 
dual. “Itis not the excess of severity, 
nor the destruction of the human spe- 
cies, that prodace a powerful effect in 
the hearts of the citizens, but the con- 
tinued duration of the panishment.”— 
** The death of a malefactor is not so 
efficacious a method of deterring from 
wickedness as the example continually 
remaining of a man who is (neces- 
sarily) deprived of his liberty for this 
end, that he might repair during a life 
of labour (and reflection) the injury 
that he has done to the community. 
The terror of death excited by the 
imagination, may be more strong, but 
has not force enough to resist that obli- 
vion so natural to mankind. It is a 
general rule, that rapid and violent im- 
pressions on the human mind disturb 
aud give pain, but do not operate long 
upon the memory. That a punish- 
ment, therefore, might be conform- 
able with justice, it ought to have 
such a degree of severity only as might 
be sufficient to deter people from com- 
mitting the crime. Thence I presume 
to infer, that there is no’ man who, 
upon the least of reflection, 
would put the greatest possible advan- 
tages he might flatter himself with, 
from a-crime onthe one side, into’ a 
balance against a life protracted under 
a total privation of liberty on the 
other.—A punishment ought to be 
immediate, analogous to the nature of 
the crime, and known to the public.” 
(Ibid.) 

The number of our statutes which 
have assigned death as the forfeit of 
numerous crimes, is too great to be 
repeated, — prosecutors, juries, and 
j means to evade 
their literal effect, and rather forfeit 
their oath in undervaluing the pro- 
perty in cases of robbery, than ee 
the law. By thus mitigating the of- 
fence, they prove the absurdity of the 
law, and teach criminals to disregard 
its terrors. 

It is also to be considered as a fact, 
that when a man has become initiated 
in the practices of crime, he proceeds 
to its extremity with a desperate rash- 
ness which precludes all restraint,— 
he has acquired a hardness of mind 
which resists every reflection ; and his 
chief or only regret is, that he was = 

ther 
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ther frustrated in his plan, or did not 
carry it, to sufficient extent. ~His next 
step is easy tothe end of all his actions; 
like a gaimester in his last desperation, 
he goes what is called every length, 
and expects and braves the fatal conse- 
quences. I rather believe that the 
chief trouble and anxiety he feels is 
how to escape apprehension, but when 
he has passed hvoagh that stage, and 
finds himself separated from the rest of 
the world, and is waiting the fatal re- 
sult of his condemnation, he is reliev- 
ed from his agitation, and sleeps 
calmly wotil awakened for the final 

reparations of the arm of Justice,— 
“ then feels himself ready, and wishes 
for the last moment!—I do not call 
this’ resignation,—it is too calm for 
presumption, — it has been unwisely 
denominated “ manly firmness,’’—it is 
rather a torpid insensibility or igno- 
rance of the awful tribunal before 
which he is yet to stand! It may 
justly be asked, whether the fatal cord 
can be of any use to the criminal in 
such a case? or whether the spectators 
of his execution will profit by his pub- 
lic death ?—** So soon passeth it away, 
and it is gone!” 

Bat, on the other hand, if such a 
person were condemned to the solitary 
reflection on his past crimes, to the 
correction of his own mind, and wo 
the due state for repentance and con- 
trition, when those scenes of wicked- 
ness were revolving before him, when 
his spare diet were bringing down the 
henaidann of his heart; when the 
noisy and intemperate flattery of his 
companions for the enormities which 
he had achieved, were giving place to 
the stings and arrows of remorse; he 
would need little or no other coercion 
towards the work of his pardon !— 
Every one of his wicked associates who 
had first tempted him, and laid the 
snare for him, who had pointed to the 
‘temptation in false colours, who had 
lifted him up to the desperate attack, 
and deserted him in his fall, would 
then poiot at the walls of his prison 
house, and think upon his fate with 
deeper horror than they now do at the 
awful moment of his exit! 

This would greatly lessen the extent 
‘of crimes, and would reduce the: num- 
ber of committals ; and many who are 
7 inexperienced in the schools of in- 
amy, would probably escape the con- 
tagion which now hurries on their un- 
tumely death! A. H. 
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Mr. Ursaxn, — June 30. 
A PRACTICE has long prevailed, 
among initiy persthin, oPpacbotinc. 
ing the preterite tense and participle, 
and some other parts of the verb fo 
hear, as if the letter @ were omitted. 
In consequence of this, the word heard 
is made to reseinble the substantive 
herd, an assemblage of cattle, to which 
it has no real resemblance, but with 
which in pronunciation it is by this 
method confounded. 

The custom was probably introduced 
by the poet Gray, who in his lines on 
the death of the Cat, drowned in his 
time at Mr. Walpole’s at Strawberry 
Hill, has, in the following couplet, 
employed in one line the verb heard 
as a rhime to séirr’d in the next. 

** No dolphin came, no Nereid stirr'd ; 

Nor crue! Ciss nor Susan heard.” 

I am told, that university men, the 
instructors of youth, have not only so 
pronounced it themselves, but altered 
the pronunciation to the same mode, 
whenever, they have heard their pupils 
use it otherwise. But, however gene- 
ral the adoption of the practice may 
be, it is certainly a manifest corrup- 
tion, as the following circumstances 
will shew. 

The verb ¢o hear is a regular verb ; 
and its preterite and participle ought, 
therefore, to be formed by the addition 


of the syllable ed, in following 
manner: 
Present Tense. Preterite. 
I hear, I heared or heard. 


Participle, Heared or heard. 
It is exactly like the verbs fo appear, 
to clear, to fear, to rear, to smear, 
which are all conjugated with the ad- 


dition of the syllable ed. - 

Ia ’ I appeared. A 

I clear. I Geared. r= 
I fear. I feared. Feared. 

I rear. I reared. Reared. 

1 smear. T smeared. Smeared. 


As are also many more of the likekind, 
which might be mentioned. The only 
difference is, that in common use the 
pronunciation of heard has been con- 
tracted from two syllables, heared, into 
one, heard; and the letter ¢, in the 
last syllable, has been left out also in 
writing, which oaght therefore to be 

marked with an apostrophe, hear'd. . 
Some persons will, perhaps, be in- 
clined to produce the instance of the 
verb ¢o read, as having its preterite.and 
participle pro’ in the same 
manner 
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manner ‘as heard is at present. But 
the verb fo read is not a similar ex- 
ample; for that follows the mode ‘in 
which the verb to lead is conjagated, 
which is known in those parts to be 
in modern practice uniformly spelt 
and pronounced /ed; though, in the 
— writers, it is frequently found 
spelt dad, as in the following instances, 
‘* That no man wondered how he it had, 
And tlitee yere in this wise-his life he lad.” 
Chaucer, edit. Islip 1602, fol. 36, col. b. 


So also, 
“¢ Her , the which thider were Jad, 
Full téadily with hem the fire they had.” 

Ibid. fol.'7 a, col. b. 

And,’ in confirmation of this con- 
clusion, it is a very strong fact to ob- 
serve, as is the case, that in the oldest 
authors, the preterite and participle of 
to read is not spelt read, but red; as 
will appear from the following ex- 
amples, to which more might have 
been added 


*« Have ye not red.” St. Matthew, 
chap. xix. as printed in the Great Bible 
by Grafton, 1540. 

“§ Have ye not red.” St. Matthew, 
chap: xxii. [bid. 

Ina still later authority, it is spelt 
oe r J —— a — of 
the Disci of the Gunpowder under 
the Parliament House, x mated in 
manuscript in his “Majesty's Paper 
Office, correated in the hand-writing of 
the Earl of ag sg ge Secretary of 


State, which has been emt in the 
Antiquarian Society's Archzologia, vol. 
12, p. 205", -are-these words, * When 
his. et redd the letter.” And 
again, in the same » p. 210%, ** as 
“you shall now pedn gall f- Besides 
which, the verb to read is often spelt 
rede, as the following instances evince. 
'¢¢ Here yi see, that ben to drede ; 
And castoe, the pool hg) rede” 
Chaueer, fol. 82, a. col. b. 
** And many another noble worthy dede 
Hewith his bow wrought, as men mowe rede.” 
: UU ‘Ibid, fol. 84, b. col. a. 
. The wise Plato saieth, as ye mow rede, 
The word must needs accord with the dede.” 
; Ibid. fol. $4, b. col. b. 
‘The verb ¢o, hear was formerly spelt 
Mat only hear, but also fo heare, and to 
here, as is exident from the following 
lines. 
To heare. 
~ «© And Palamon, that was his cosyn deare, 
Then said-he thus, as ye shall after heare.”” 
a; en Chaucer, fol. 9, a. col. b. 
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<¢ And wept that it was pity for to heare ; 
And therewithal] Diane gan to appere.” 
Ibid. fol. 7, b. col. a. 
*¢ Heare and be merciful.” 
‘* Heare. thou from Heaven.” 
2 Chron. vi. as it stands in the Great 
Bible before referred:to. 
To here. oN 
“* And he began with a right merry chere, 
His tale anone right as ye shall here.” 


Chaucer. Pref. to Canterbury Tales (two 
last lines) the edition before re to. 


* And certes, if it nere to long to here, 
I would have told fully the mannere.” 
Chaucer, fol. 1, a. col. a. 


*¢ When kindled was the fire, with pitous 


chere, 
Unto Diane she spake, as ye may here.” 
Ibid. ful. 7, a. col. b. 
*¢ When she had sowned, with a deadly chere, 
That it was ruth for to see and here.” 
Ibid, fol. 1, a. col. b. 


‘© He laid him bare visaged on the bere, 
Therewith he wept that pitie was to here.” 
Ibid. fol. 9, b. col. b. 


In like manner the preterite, besides 
the usual mode heard, has been spelt in 
three different ways, hearde, herde, and 
herd; but evidently all to be pronounced 
in the same mode here contended for 
throughout this letter, of which, as it 
is , the following examples 
will leave no donbt. For Aerde and 
herd are both plainly to be considered 
as her'de and her’d, for the reasons 
before given. 


*¢ And I heardea voice.” Rev. xiv. Great 
Bible Translation 1540. , 

** When the disciples Aearde this.” St. 
Matthew, xix. Ibid.” 

“© When they hearde that Jesus passed 
by.” St. Matthew, xx. Ibid. 

“<Thou exceedest the fame, that I hearde.” 
2 Chron. ix, _ Ibid. 

*« When the queen of Saba hearde.” 2 
Chron. ix. id. 
, ua AndI herde another yoice.” Rev. xviii. 


** And I herde a voice,” Rev. xiv. Ibid. 
** But, when the young man herde,”” St. 
Matthew, xix. Ibid. — , 
* This Palamon, when he these wordes herd, 
Dispitously he looked and answered.” 
Chaucer, edit. Islip, 1602, fol. 2, a. col. b. 


Answer, it is known, was spelt An- 
swere. é, . 


“His ne his voiee t! 
As in gyre, for all the world 


men it herd, 
ford. [fear’d) 


- Nought comly like to lover’s malady. 
“e Ibid. fol, 3, a. col.:b. 
é« When 
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«s When he hym keew, and had his tele heard, 
As fers as a lion pulled out his sweard.” 
x. Chaucer, fol. 4, a. col, b. 
And it.is plain how sweard here 
should be pronounced, because, on an- 
other occasion, fol. 83, b. col: a, the 
same authér makes it (there indeed 
‘spelt swerd) rhime wo beard, as the fol- 
lowing instance shews: 
«« Was won, and Pirrus with his bright swerd, 
When he heat king Priam by the beard.” 
If the mode now in use be con- 
sidered wiofer or the verbs éo appear, 


* 


to clear, to fear, to rear, to smear, ought 
to follow the same rule; for their for- 
mation is manifestly the same, ‘and 
their preterites should, therefore, ac- 
cording to that rule, be pronounced 

Apperd as Appurd. 

Clerd as Clutd. 

Ferd as Furd. 

Rerd as Rurd. 

Smerd as Smurd. 
A supposition too ridiculous to be 
for one moment admitted by the most 
sanguine and strenuous innovator. 

Yours, &c. J.S. 


—_@— 
OpHIoLaTRiA, 
Or THE Ancient WorsHIP OF THE 
“ SERPENT. 

td to the indefatigable re- 
searches of modern travellers, 
Egyptian and Oriental Antiquities have 
now acquired an interest d all pre- 
‘cedent. Various mythological subjects, 
of whieh no just ideas could be formed, 
have lately been anravelled, and some 
of the mysterious hieroglyphics of the 
ancients, by the labours of Champol- 
lien, Young, and others, have been 
clearly elucidated.’ In these hierogly- 
‘phics the Serpent often forms a most 
prominent object; and we cannot won- 
der at the circumstance, if we reflect 
how general was the Ophiolatria, or 
Ancient Worship of thé Serpent. To 
trace the origin of this monstrous species 
‘of alldration may be interesting ;_parti- 
cularly as that literary Hercules in my- 
thology, Mr. Bryant, has given no de- 

cided opinion on this curious subject. 
At is evident that the worship of the 
Serpent is every where connected with 
the Arkite superstition and the mytho- 
Jogical history of the primeval Pa- 
‘wiarch. But there is one itportant 
truth which should be mentioned, in 
‘Gimtine—that the ancients, in their 

* Gur. Mio, Suppl. XCV. Parr I. 
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accounts of their eosmozony, often 
cynfounded the original oantienal the 
world with its renovation or revival 
from the great xeraxdrvepe;. That the 
Creation andthe Deluge were thus.con- 
founded, appears further from the cele- 
brated sym olical representatio 
the Japanese, of “ a ball butting with 
his horns the mundane egg;” and 
a bull was a symbol constantly cen- 
nected with the arkite ceremonies is 
sufficiently proved by Bryant, and 
others. : 
We learn from Porphyry,, that the 
architect of the world, according to 
Egyptian mythology, was called Ky». 
Now this Cneph was worshipped as a 
statue with adark sky-blue complexion, 
thrusting from his mouth the mundane 
egg (that is, the ark), and entwined 
with a serpent. It is remarkable that 
Bryant denies the very name Can-aph, 
Can-eph, or C’neph, from Oph a ser- 
“¢ ; though (what is unaccountable) 
e in another place gives a very dif- 
ferent derivation of opus, who is 
evidently no other than Canuphis or 
Cneph. The present derivation jis the 
most natural. In the same way, as 
Mr. Bryant remarks from Anaxagoras, 
Hercules, who was thesameas Chronus, 
and produced the mundane. egg, was 
symbolized asa serpent, deaxwr idsxros. 
1t may be added, that Saturn (who is 
proved by Vossius, Bochart, Gale, and 
others, —. be Noah). married Rhea or 
Ops, whose very name siguifiesaserpent. 
Accordingly, we weave Matrto- 
bius, that. the Beeotians, who -wor- 
shi Ops under the name of Semele, 
had a mysterious tradition of her father 
Faunus, ‘‘ Creditor transfigurisse se ia 
serpentem.”’ Janus was represented as 
a. serpent with his: tail in his mouth, ~ 
by. the Phoenicians: and that Janus 
was no other than Noah, need not be 
here demonstrated. Achelous is said 
to have metamorphosed hiinself into a 
serpent. Now Achelous was the son 
of Oceanus and Tethys, that is (as:we 
Jearn from, Plutarch de Isid. & Osirid.) 
of Osiris and Isis; and-was probably, 
like the Nile, a symbol of the deluge. 
Plutarch mentions a mysterious Egyp- 
tian rite of cutting a cord in pieces, 
‘to commemorate the death ofa t 
who pursued the Concubine of T . 


‘'Typhon, according to Mr: Bryant, was 


the deluge. 
Herodotus relates a curious account 
of 
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female half-woman and half-serpent ; 
from one of these three sons the Scy- 
thian monarchy descended. This, it 
must be allowed, was not the account 
of the Scythians themselves, but is re- 
markable, and the allusion it contains 
obvious. For what can we suppose 
the pikomeapbevos Exidva dsPons to have 
been but the Genius of the ark. 

It would be easy to adduce more in- 
stances (such as the opposite mys- 
teries of Dionysus, the creation of the 
serpent Python from the slime left by 
Deucalion’s deluge, &c. &c.) to prove 
that by the symbol of a serpent, some- 
thing connected with the deluge was 

nerally signified in ancient times. 

hence did this practice originate? 
A ge in Philochorus will throw 
considerable light on the — De- 
scribing the voyages of Triptolemus 
on a paxpoy wAoiov, he tells us that this 
Seek wan signified by the serpent 
which poets assign as the conveyance 
of that hero. Now is there any thing 
unnatural in supposing that the ophite 
shape of the ark gave rise to the various 
fables we have enumerated. So again, 
Ceres (who is no other than the Magna 
Mater, or Isis, the inventor of sails 
and tutelary genius of mankind,) tra- 
versed the ocean on a car drawn by 
dragons. Can we doubt the allusion? 
This hypothesis will be confirmed by 
two passages, quoted indeed’ by Mr. 
Bryant, but with a purpose very dif- 
ferent from the present one. The first 
is from Pindar, who says of the dragon 
slain by Jason, Taye, ways te rath 
xovTopoy, vasy xpers, in size and length 
equalled a revrnxorzopos. ‘This isthe more 
remarkable, as we are told by Apollo- 
‘dorus (Bibl. Lib. 2.) that Danaus was 
the first who used a rernxovroges. The 
other passage adverted to, consists of 
two words from Hesychius, Aypas, 


Oss, which may be paraphrased ‘‘ The 
ark was symbolized by a serpent.” 
We should naturally expect to find, 


that this mysterious and salutary symbol 
would be connected with the other 
emblemsoftheark. Accordingly, Mr. 
Bryant affords us instances of it. The 
mundane egg was represented as un- 
folded by a serpent. But this repre- 
sentation I imagine to have been of 
later origin; for it does not in the 
smallest degree preserve the oblong 
figure of the ark. On the contrary, 
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of the derivation of the Scythians; 
Hercules had three sons bya monstrous 
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we may discover the clearest allusion 
to the Ophite form of that vessel in the 
famous hieroglyphic delineation of the 
two-headed serpent and globe ; which 
some later authors have sup con- 
tained a reference to the doctrine of 
the Trinity; but which has a most 
striking resemblance to the sacred 
Laris, or vavs a Qsrpumyn, that is, to the 
ark. The globe appears no other than 
the ovum mundanum. The whole 
symbol is sometimes given with varia- 
tions, as with a serpent’s head and tail 
instead of two heads; sometimes the 
globe is crowned with wings; probably 
in allusion either to sails which are 
rn mentioned under the me- 
taphor of wings by the poets; or rather 
to oars, of which the regular appulse 
upon the water resembles the motion 
of wings, whence the Virgilian phrase 
‘*Remigium alarum.” Tothis symbol 
Macrobius probably alludes, when he 
informs us ‘ Simulacris sculapii 
(i. e. Solis) draco subjungitur.” Ac- 
cording to his system, JEsculapius 
and the Sun* are identical, and to 
mistake the globe for the sun was 
natural enough; especially as the figure 
of the serpent was actually annexed to 
the Lunar crescent, to which Macro- 
bius on this occasion gives the name 
of Salus. 

It would be needless to enlarge on 
the connection of the Serpent with the 
other emblems of the Deluge, such as 
the lotus and Junette. But, to offer a 
conjecture, it may be supposed that 
the dunette was cften confounded with 
the celestial bow, the great symbol of 
safety, which indeed it much resembles ; 
and from this confusion of the vessel 
in which the patriarch was preserved 
with the earnest and sign of his pre- 
servation, may perhaps be deduced the 
word Arcus or bow, being radically 
identical with Arca or Argo. 

It is but natural to suppose that 
men regarding the serpent in so mys- 
terious a light, men addicted to the 
study of Astronomy, and in a country 
abounding with the. serpent tribe, 
should exalt this animal to the skies, 
and render him a principal astrono- 
mical emblem. With a reference to 
the Ark also, was the bull introduced 
into the assembly of the Zodiac,. and 





* The mistake might not have originated 
with Macrobius. It was probably much 
older,—as old as the first importation of 
Oriental mythology into Greece. 
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the great Patriarch placed in - the 
assembly of the Heavens under the 
name of Bootes or the Ox-driver. 

It is a singular coincidence, that 
among all the classical and Pagan na- 
tions of antiquity, traditions should 
have existed ing a universal 
deluge; and at the same time, that 
the mt should have been a uni- 
versal entblem of adoration. Even the 
anciemt, Mexicans, whose connexion 
with: the. easterm.hemisphere cannot 
possibly be traced, paid divine honours 
to the serpent, as Mr. Bullock’s late 
discoveries in that country indisputably 
prove. Amongst the Greeks and Ko- 
mans, whose mythology, undoubtedly, 
originated from Egypt and. the East, 
the symbolic representations of the 
serpent appeared in a variety of forms. 
Thus, when seen on sculptures or in 
paintings, with the tail in its mouth, 
it denoted the course of the sun; it 
was also the well-known emblem of 
Esculapius, as twining round a club ; 
of Apollo, with his figure; of Bacchus, 
entwining a thyrsus, or issuing from a 
basket. “The re and tail, with a 
haman head, represented the Egyptian 
deities; and by appearing round the 
diadem of the raohs, and bonnets 
of the Egyptian priests, it was intended 
to symbolize the force and powers of 
the Deity. It was sometimes symbolic 
of empire, victory, health, or divina- 
tion ; indeed, it appears iis almost every 
thing connected swith religious rites. 
The primary cause was bly its 
being represented, amo Hindoos, 
as the symbol of lifezoand ‘there is 
eve bility that the custom among 
the Tediand originated from the arkite 
worship in. patriarchal. times ; but 
which, in the lapse of ages, became 
miserably parearied ; - had 

It also appears:that, Serpent 
been an cient of adoration in..the 
northern latitudes of Eu At the 
bay of Taman, in the South of Russia, 
there.are the remains of a great num- 
ber of ‘tumuli. Dr. Clarke relates, 
that one of them was opened by the 
Governor: of the Province; and in an 
arched chamber, the roof of which 
had been built without cement, a 
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bracelet of solid gold, in the furm of a 
serpent, was discovered, with precious 
stones set as eyes, which afforded a 
curious specimen of the workmanship 
of the umes. The Doetor likewise 
observes, that the custom of wearing 
an amulet in the form of a serpent is 
of unknown antiquity, and common to 
all nations, as well as the north. In 
Scotland, even at the present day, the 
peasants a in agriculture’ fee- 
quently wear the skin of an eel, 
water serpent, round | 

leg or arm, from a superstitions belief 
of its efficacy in defending the fimb 
from injury. This .is. evidently the 
same superstition that dictated the use 
of the golden bracelet found at the bay 
of Taman ; and in both instances the 
custom has doubtless originated from 
that once almost universal species of 
adoration denominated “ Opmiora- 


TRIA.” N. 
—@— 


Tue Tempce or Barsec*. 
IBBON, in bis: “* Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” thus 
describes the magnificent pile. of which 
the annexed engraving presents an‘in- 
terior view : : *! 

** The measure of the T: is 200° feet 
in length, and 100 in The front 
is adorned with a double portico of eight 
columns ; fourteen, may be counted on either 





side; and each celumn, feet in 
height, is osed of three massy blocks 
of stone or 9 Be 


‘The era of this splendid ruin is at- 


tributed to Antoninus: Pius; and we 
have the testimony of 


surnamed Malala, Sapo 
} : - w . “ 
« ZBlius Antoninus ‘Pius bailt. a grest 


temple’to Jupiter at Heli y near 
Libenus, io; Eocene, 
Tad youn tedore: hie eaaiedoals We 
140 -b this: ; 
the city was garrisomed- by Romaw 
troops; and, from. the architecture, 
we may conclude-that the build 
was of Roman structure, t 
probably erected on the site of a more 
ancient one. 

The splendid ruins of this edifice 
which still remain, shew that it has 





* Balbec is the ancient Heliopolis or City of the Sun, of which there are 
ruins. It is situated at the foot of Mount Libanus, in Syria. The names of 





ificent 
bec and 


Heliopolis have nearly the same import ; the one being derived from the Syriac word 

haai, and the other from the Greek Avo, both signifying the Sun. This luminary was an 

object of worship among the ancient inhabitants of the —aeme under the name of baal ; 
rs 


as Apollo, the od of day, was among the Greeks; whose wo’ 


poiis, Heliopolis, &e 


ip gave names to Apollino- 


formerly 
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formerly been of great extent, and Summerlands, 
that it has been ar ase! with all the Mr. Ursaw, Exeter, June 8: 


embellishments of architecture ; fifty- 
four lofty columns appear to have stood 
in one -part of the “oper of which 
only six temain. The shaft of each is 
54 feet long by nearly 22 in circum- 
ference ; and the total height, includ- 
ing pedestal and capital, is 72. Va- 
rious exquisite sculptures of subjects in 
heathen mythology are represented, as 
Jupiter seated on his eagle, Leda ca- 
ressed by the swan, Diana with her 
bow and crescent; besides which there 
are bas-reliefs and busts, as it is sup- 
posed, of different emperors and em- 
presses. 

The enormous proportion of the 
stones composing the walls of this 
pee se have excited admiration; nor 
could any of the mechanical expedients 
with which the moderns are acquaint- 
ed, have put them in their present po- 
sition. * see from 23 to 35 feet in 
length, and g in depth, form the second 
layer to the West, and above it are 
three stones at the North-west angle, 
whose united length is 175% feet ; the 
second of these is 59 feet long and 12 
feet deep. 

Under the Emperor Constantine, 
this Temple became neglected, and 
was at length converted into a Chris- 
tian place of worship. History affords 
little more than the names of Bishops 
and Martyrs of Heliopolis ; and when 
Christianity ‘was expelled by Maho- 
metanism, this part of the country fell 
under the ment of the Caliphs, 
being subjugated by Aba Obeidah, 
commander of the Caliph Omar. The 
aucient name of Balbec, being evi- 
dently a mere translation of Heliopolis, 
was then restored. During the time 
of the Caliphs, little is recorded but 
that it was a flourishing city; and that 
the remains of the Temple were con- 
verted into a fortress. 

In 1401, Balttec was taken by Ta- 
parr and ante since it bs been 

ually ina ining state. In 1759 
an earthquake nearly soenpleted its de- 
struction. At present it is small and 
meanly built, and is surrounded by 
rainous walls flanked by square towers 
four miles in circuit. pulation 
has been for a long poled uall 
decreasing. The town was compu 
in 1751.40 contain 5000, and in 1784 
to contain only 1200 inhabitants, who 
were peor and indolent. 





Ts sublime science of Astronomy 

has made — ra oe — in 
advance, since the period of the origi- 
nal translation of the’ Hoty Baes, 
that some modification of a phrase in 
the’ 16th verse of the First Chapter of 
the Book of Genesis, may be requisite, 
in order to conciliate the expression 
alluded to, to the established principles 
of Astronomy. Theconcluding clause 
of the verse in question, is “‘ He made 
the stars also.” ‘The first part of the 
expression is not in the original; and 
has, therefore, been interpolated. It 
is supposed by several learned com- 
mentators, that it was originally a note, 
which in later times was inserted in 
the text. The distance of the Earth 
from the Sun, is 95,730,000 miles, 
and though no unquestionable mode of 
ascertaining the distance of the stars 
has been, .as yet, discovered, the very 
ingenious process suggested by the Jate 
profound astronomer, Dr. Herschel, 
clearly proves that Sirius, the nearest 
fixed star, is situated from us at least 
40,000 times the distance of the Sun. 
According to this, a cannon ball, with 
a velocity of 1760 feet in a second, 
would require 1,128,000 years to move 
from the earth to the nearest star! 
The immensity of the distance is ma- 
nifest from this alone, that the longest 
diameter of the earth's orbit, subtends 
no sensible angle, at a fixed star, as a 
vertex. 

Again, Dr. Herschel has made it out, 
by a careful series of observations during 
years, that there are in the immensity of 
space countless iads of stars, each 


illuminating, by relational conjecture, a 
relative planetary ! In one quar- 
ter of an hour he observed 116,000 stars 

over the field of view of a telescope 


of fifteen minutes of aperture! He has 
given a catalogue of 2000 nebule of 
stars of the nature of the via Jactea, 
and utterly impossible to reckon. We 
see not above 3000 stars with the naked 
eye; and yet there are not less than 
2000 in the constellation of Orion: 
and there are above 200 in the Pleiades, 
exhibiting seven only to the eye un- 
aided by a — 

Enough, Mr. Urban, has been ad- 
duced, to shew that these astonishingly 
remote stars do not appertain to our 


solar system ; and that, allowing the 
text to be genuine, stars of quite a dif- 
ferent description are probab 


ly meant 
in 
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PART 1.] Immensity of the Universe.—Curious Letter from Gen. Lesley. 691 


in the Messio account. It would be 
derogating from the wisdom and power 
of the Alanighty Maker of the Universe, 
for a moment to suppose, that an infi- 
nite number of stars, created for wise 
putposes unknown to us, and but few 
of which we even see, were placed in 
boundless space only between five and 
six thousand years ago. 

But let us see how the case stands in 


- the original Hebrew, and by reference 


to the Lingua Sacra of David Levi. 
Coechave, a star, one of the luminous 
bodies which appear in the nocturnal 
sky. vim, stars. In Rabbini- 
a Hebrew, Coechav, with a vowel, 
means the planet Mercury, called the 
lowest of the planets, next the Moon, 
which David Levi meant in size, be- 
cause four still smaller planets were 
not discovered, when he compiled his 
work.—-Coechavy lachas, the Planets, 
or wandering stars. This compound, 
Coechavy lachas, is said to mean simi- 
larly to the plural, Coechavim.—Choe- 
chavy-Shavat, the fixed stars. If the 
fixed stars were created on the fourth 
day, this should have been the word 
used, instead of Coechavim, meaning 
also, wandering siars.. Now, these 
words permit us to suppose, that the 
planets, fixed stars, or wandering stars, 
were created on the fourth day; or 
more particularly, that either the fixed 
stars, or wandering stars, were meant. 
Enough has been bly said to ex- 
clude the fixed stars, which it honours 
the Deity to suppose created from the 
beginning of time, and not within the 
last 6000 years; seeing that nearly the 
whole of these stars are invisible, and 
quite unconnected with the solar system. 
Without deeming, according tosome 
eminent commentators, the expression 
‘* the stars also,” to be apocryphical, 
the whole text is reconciled, by allow- 
ing the planets, whose Greek meani 
is eavlvian, or the comets whic 
wander or range far into space, to be 
contemplated by the inspired writer. 
These comets are found to be above 
450 in number; are mentioned by the 
most ancient writers, and must neces- 
sarily have been created along with 
the planetary solar system. For what 
specific use or purpose they are in- 
tended, must ever remain, like many 
things, utterly. incomprehensible to 
limited human faculties. Though in 
this imperfect hypothetical sketch, 
fixed stars are mentioned, there is ev 
reason to think, that the sun, and all 


the stars, move very slowly round one 
common centre, to which the solar 
system is the nearest. 

Such men as Roemer, Mayer, Mas- 
keline, and Herschel, have discovered 
that the stars have a. motion inde- 
pendent of that arising from the an- 
aw qretanien seten of the earth, 
tom the precession of the equimoxes, 
from the aberration of light, and the 
nutation of the earth’s axis. 

The bountiful Creator pervades all 
space and matter. “ Jn we live, 
move, and have our being,” and we may 
humbly presume 10 abink, that the 
centre round which infinite systems 
revolve regularly and harmoaiously, 
bw be the peculiar habitation of the 

ity. , 

After all, the t Philosophers 
who instruct us to Mak on such ord 
subjects, must feel it to be true that 
** Nescire velle que Magister maximus 
docere non vult, erudita inscitia est.” 
The imperfect manner in which I have 

umed to treat this interesting sub- 
ject, may elicit the sentiments of more 
competent persons. 
Yours, &c. J. Macpona.Lp. 

Mr. Ursan, June 10. 
N the second volume of Mr. Sur- 
tees’s valuable History of Durham, 
is the following curious epistle from 
Major-General Lesley to dir Thomas 
Ridell, the representative of one of the 
oldest families in the county*. It is 
stated to have been found among some 
old papers of Mr. Jackson of New- 
castle. It accords with the spirit .of 
the times, and with the principlés of 
the Scotch Covenanters in particular ; 
and is presumed to have been written 

during the investment of Newcastle. 

* Sin Tuamas, 

** Between me and Ged, it maks my heart 

bleed bleud, to see sik wark 


i 
I 





, and I maun hae the d tail 
trooper that stans in the staw, the wee 
trim gaeing thing that stans in the newke 
o’ the haw chirping and chiming et the 
newntide o’ the day, and forty bows of bier 
to faw the mons with awe. 

* The house and gardens of Sir T. Ridell 
suffered severely from the Scots . army 
under Lesley,* on account of the loyalty of 

+ Toclose the bargain. 

*¢ And 


Pa? ele; 
*< And as I am a Chevalier of forten, anda 
Tim a’ the Hotse of Rothes, “as the muckle 
‘inait’ kist' im Edinburgh: auld kirk can weel 
, witness for these hundred years and 
date: by noeght shall skaith your 


house ‘within or -without-to-the-validome of - 


a twa cheekin. 

i we your humble sarvent, 

: *¢ Joun Lesstzy,” 

*< Major-General and Captain over sax score 
and twa.men and some mare, Crowner of 
Cumberland, Northumberland, Marry- 
Jand and Riddisdale, the Merce, Tiviotdale, 
and Fife, Bailie of Kirkadie, Governor of 

‘ Brunt Eland and the Bass, Laird of Siber- 
ton, Tully and* Whooley, Siller tackert 
of Sterling, Constable of Leith, andSirJokn 
Lessley, knight, to the bute of awe that.” 


Mr: Ursan, Gray’s Inn, June 10. 
| BEG leave to submit to you the 
following remarks on the chapter 
respecting Junius (that everlasting sub- 
ject of curiosity) contained in Mr. 
Butler's entertaining work, entitled 
** Reminiscences.” ey were made 
soon after the appearance of the first 
edition. P. 


Some remarks on Mr. Butler’s Remi- 
niscences respecting Junius. 

What Mr. Wilkes informed Mr. 
Butler (p. 79), respecting his ‘letter 
from Holyhead having been stopped 
at the Post Office, on a supposition of 
its being Junius’s hand-writing, must 
surely have been a joke of that arch- 
wag. First, it does not appear that 
any of Junius’s letters passed through 
the Post Office; on the contrary they 
were sent by private conveyance, as 
Mr. Butler, himself, afterwards ob- 
serves. Secondly, how should a Post 
Office Clerk become acquainted with 
Junius’s mode of writing:; for it is not 
very probable that Mr. Woodfall took 
his letters to the Post Office for the in. 
spection of the Clerks. Thirdly, is it 
likely that a Post Office Clerk, suv- 
posing the same Clerk to have con- 
Faved in the same situation in the 
Office, should, among the millions of 
Jetters annually passing rapidly through 
his hands, ize a resemblance, 
even presuming it existed, (but which 
Mr. Butler denies) at the distance of 
4 or 5 years? for Junius had so long 
ceased writing. But, lastly, how hap- 
pened it that other and former letters 





et ennaon ealtnaben oa: pone. aa 
Meyataer, intended, to\.give amplitude 
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On the Letters. of Junius, . , 





r. ixev. 


from Mr... Wilkes, for doubtless he 
wrote: many, Were not, in ihe i 
RTLSYV 


inspected? It mast, T ‘rep e 
been a hoax. of John Wilkes. °°": * 
Mt. Bailér mentions, in the’ saihe 
page, that Jonius’s ‘Tetfer fo 1 Fixe 
is in a different hand from his ather 


letters. In whiose iON was OF.1s 
this letter? If in Mr. Woodfall’s, as 
one would suppose, it is a wonder he 
does not give a fac simile of it, as he 
has done of other letters, © ° . 

The letter to which Mr. Botler_al- 
ludes (p. 80) is, probably, that. pyb- 
lished in Mr. George Woodfall’s frst 
edition of Junius, vol, i, pp. 304, 305, 
where the latter says, 
. 1 am much flattered with. the worship 
you are pleased to pay to the unknown 
of Politics. I find Pam treated, as other 
gods usually are by their votaries, with sa- 
crifice and ceremony in abundance, and very 
little obedience.” 
. The fine simile noticed by Mr. But- 
ler (p- 87), “* Private credit is wealth ; 
public honour is security. .The fea- 
ther thatadorns the royal bird supports 
his* flight. Strip him of his plumage, 
and you fix him to the earth,” (Junpius’s 
letter No. 42, at the end) .seems.to 
have been suggested by Milton. .Ja- 
nius, under the signature of Atticus, 
(vol. iii. p. 174), speaking of Lord 
Shelburne, has this passage; __ 

** Like his arc » the ron 
which he pod wer romigee i. 
** Flattering his pinions’ vain down 

bode”. ore 

I have heard the foregoing celebrated 
comparison (of Junius) censured, as 
being forced into the sentence, and 
not following naturally what precedes it. 

The cause — (p. 104), for 
Lord Geo. Sackville’s enmity to the 
King and Lord Mansfield is evidently 
erroneous ; for his Lordship’s trial and 
disgrace, on account of his conduct 
at the battle of Minden, took in 
the reign of Geo. the II. See the 
Annual Register for: 1759 and 1760. 
In the volume for 1759 are: some let- 
ters from his Lordship’s pen, whem 
possess no great literary merit, Is 
animosity, Gasol; pas As the Mar- 
quis of Granby (see Junius, vol. iii. 

p- 107, 108. 175. £03), might well 
te accounted for by what happened at 
Minden. But neither his’ late: Ma- 
jesty, nor Lord Mansfeld, it isbelieved, 

any-coneern in: the: : 


— . : 
——— 


san In Junius We incite Twa 
... besides 


























PART 1.) Letters of Junius.— 
tide, why should Lord George have 
ified his resentment for nine or ten 
years? oecasions had offer- 


long before Junius’s letters were 
. wien, or attacking the Sovereign 
“and the Chief Justice. 


Tt appears 
Nowever, by Junius’s early letters, un- 


* det various (signatures, that his i- 
“tion to Shrsroastat arose from the dis. 


missal f the Grenville administration *, 
and the repeal of the American Stamp 
Act. Accordingly the Lords Chat- 
ham and Camden, the great supporters 
of the latter measure, are the chief 
objects of Junius’s invective. What 
evidence have we that Lord George 
Sackville was attached to the Gren- 
villes?. Another objection to the claim 
made for Lord Geo. Sackville arises 
from his early life and habits, which 
Were military; whereas Junius pro- 
fessed profound constitutional know- 
ledge, which could hardly have been 
acquired by Lord George. Some other 


‘arguments adduced by Mr. Woodfall 


agaiust his Lordship’s authorship have 
by no means been answered by Mr. 
Butter. 

Against the title of Mr. Francis I 
should set up his youth, when the let- 
ters were written, and the improba- 
bility of his having then acquired the 
information and experience requisite 
to write such letters. Another reason 


London Pageants. 
against the author's being a 
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man, is that he is ly 
at the youth of the ¢ of Grahow 
Lord Iburne, and Lord Suffolk. 
In fact he seems to have considered it 
almost a crime in a statesman to be 
young. A farther argument against 
the pretentions of Mr. Francis is, that 
he was no coward, whatever Lord Geo. 
Sackville was. Now, in more than 
one of the private letters, Junius ex- 
presses extreme personal fear. See 
vol. i. Letter 41, from Junius to Wood- 
fall, in which he says, ‘I must be 
more cautious than ever.” “I am sure 
I should not survive the discovery three 
days ;” and Letter 70, Junius to Wilkes. 
ut what alone I should consider a 
decisive bar against the claims of both 
Lord Geo. Sackville and Mr. Francis 
is, that we have not any known lite- 
rary composition by either of them that 
will bear a comparison with the style 
of Junius. 

If the author of Junias be known 
by any body now living, the know- 
ledge is in the Grenville family. I 
have heard from a quarter to be re- 
lied on, that the Law Authorities re- 
ferred to by Junius, in his letters re- 
specting Lord Mansfield’s bailing Eyre, 
were written by the late Mr. Dayrell, 
the Counsel, at Stowe, and sent by him 
vo Woodfall. F. 


== Ge 
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** Search all chronicles, histories, and 
records in what language or letter soever ; 
let the inquisitive man waste the deere trea- 
sures of his time and eye-sizht, he shall con- 
elude his life only in this certainty, that 
there is no subject upon earth received into 
the place of his government with the like 
state and magnificence as is the Lord Maior 
of the Citty of London.” 

Triumphs of Truth, 1613. 


WeE have the authority of Oldys+ 
Ag that Settle published, in folio, 


. “The Triumphs of London, 
for the Inauguration of Sir Thomas 
Abney, knt. at the cost of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Fishmongers, Oct. 


-29, 1700: published by Authority.”— 


I have not, however, traced any 

of this. The Citizens this year again 
disembarked at Dorset-stairs ; ‘at their 
landing they, were nobly entertained by 
the Karl of Dorset. with swéetmeats 
and wine. They proceeded on horse- 
back with the usual solemnity to 
Guildhall.” (Lond, Gaz. Oct. 31.) 


«On this occasion there were in Cheap- 
side five fine Pagents, and a person rode be- 
fore the cavalcade in armour, with a dogger 
in his hand, representing Sir William Wal- 
worth, the head of the rebel Watt, Tyler 
being carried on a pole before him. This 
was the more remarkable, by reason that 
story has not been before represented these 
40 years, none of the Fishmongers’- Com- 





* To this may be added, the attempt to deprive the Duke of Portland’ of his: pro- 


petty inthe North, in favour of Sir James 
t “See in ‘Aiexandér ’s Fair Extra 


, or Humouroes Bride, « Novel}: 1682, 


matter referred to, 


vagaat 
19@mo, what he savs of Settle’s being made City Poet.” Oldys's MS Notes on Langtaine. 
“0 communicating the waia ts slanlidig oenoan 
; » Suppt. XCV. Parr I. SSE Batay 
C 
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hapning to be Lord Mayor since*.” 
“hoot ey essa. yor since 


63. The followin r produced 
“The Triumphs of Lintee” for Sir 
William Gore, 1701. By Elkanah 
Setile,” fol.—The only copy I have 
traced of this is Mr. Gough’s in the 
Bodleian Library. —The newspaper 
accounts of the day contain nothing 
remarkable, except that the Earl of 
Dorset's invitation was discontinued, 
and the Citizens accordingly landed at 
Black friars. 

64. That Settle published sony 
* Triumphs” in 17024, I have not as- 
certained with certainty. In Egerton’s 
Catalogue of Old Plays for 1790, Nos. 
487 and 488 seem to be two copies of 
the Pageant for this year, but I have 
found none elsewhere mentioned.— 
Sir Samuel Dashwood, Vintner, this 

ar entered his Mayoralty, and the 
Ducen, it being the first Lord Mayor's 

ay in her reign, honoured the Civie 
Banquet with her presence. 


«* Her Majesty came into the City about 
two p. m. in a purple coach drawn by eight 
curious horses, the harnesses of which were 
all purple and white ; the Countess of Marl- 
borough and another lady sitting backwards. 
A numerous train of coaches followed, with 
her Majesty's Ladies and Maids of Honour, 
the Lords of the Privy Council, the Speaker 
of the House of Cominons, the Judges, and 
several other nobleren. A lane was made 
for them to Temple Bar by the Militia of 
Westminster, and from thence to Ludgate 
by the City Trained Bands, and so to Guild- 
hall by the Companies of the several Live- 
ries of the City. All the balconies were 
hung with rich tapestry. 

*©As her Majesty came by St. Paul’s, a 
great number of children belonging to the 
several workhouses were placed on scaffolds, 
aud. one of ’em made a Speech to her Ma- 
jesty ; as did also one of the poor children 
of Christ Church Hospital f. 

** At the corner of Watling-street, the 
Vintners’ Champion made a Speech tu the 
Lord Mayor, to which his Lordship return’d 
thanks bya bow. There were five Pageants 
to grace this solemnity ; one representing a 
Fountain running with wine, one a Tavern, 
one a Triumphant Chariot, one a Galley, 
and one a Temple. There were several 
other curiosities, which I have not room to 
insert. 


London Pageants, in the Reign of Queeh Anne. 
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‘** Her Majesty was pleased, from a bal- 
cony in Cheapside, to see the Cavalcade ; 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen as they 
— by paid their obeisance ‘to her. Her 

jesty. being conducted by the two She- 
riffs to the Guildhall, the Lord Mayor sur- 
rendered to her the Sword, which she was 
pleased to return to his Lordship, who car- 
ried it before her to the apartments appoiat- 
ed for her receptiod, and afterwards to the 
table when her Majesty was pleased to dine. 
Several ladies of the greatest quality, hy lier 
Majesty’s appointment, had the honour to 
dine with her at the same table. His Royal 
Highness being that day somewhat indis- 
posed, was not present, as otherwise he in- 
tended to be. Her Majesty conferred the 
honour of Knighthood upon Gilbert Heath- 
cote, esq. Alderman, Francis Dashwood, 
James Eyton, and Richard Hoare, esqrs. 
In the evening her Majesty returned to 
Whitehall with the same state she came; 
the streets were again lined with Trained 
Bands, the houses were illuminated, and the 
people expressed their Jey with zealous and 
repeated acclamations.’’ (London Gaz., 
Postman, aud London Post.) 

Poor Elkanah’s ‘‘ Triumphs” were 
now nearly past, both in f public 
and his private career. For five years 
he seems not to have been encouraged 
in his civic task ; or if he produced any 
Pageant between 1702 and 1708, every 
copy appears from their folio size to be 
lost. In the latter year Settle was 
again employed, but it was for the 
last time. His production is entitled, 

65. ** The Triumphs of London for 
the Inauguration of the Right Ho- 
nourable Sir Charles Duncombe, knt. 
Lord Mayor of the City of London; 
containing the description (and also 
the sculptures) of the Pageants, snd 
the whole Solemnity of the day, per- 
formed on Friday the 29th of October; 
anno 1708. All set forth at the proper 
cost and charge of the honsubsble 
Company of Goldsmiths. Published 
by Authority. London, printed for 
and to be sold by A. Baldwin, at the 
Oxford Arms in Warwick - lane. 
1708,” fol. The only copy of this, 
however, which I know to be in ex- 
istence, is that presented by Mr. 
Gough to the Bodleian Library, and 
which (as appears by his British Topo- 
graphy) is deficient in the three plates. 





* The last Chief Magistrate of that Company had been Thomas Andrews in the time 
of the Commonwealth, 1651, when we have reason to presume that. no Pageants were 
exhibited. 

+ He adopted in that year a civic subject, ‘Carmen Irenicum; the Happy Union of 
. the two East India Companies, an heroic Poem,” fol. published 23 
- "} See pp. 132, 421. 





Mareb, 1702. 
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PART 1.] 


This last effort was unfortunately, at 
least so for poor Settle, put a stop to by 
the death of Prince George of Den- 
mark ; and here my task is completed. 

My list of * London Pageants” con- 
tains in, all (including that for the 
year, 1629, noticed in p, 422), notices 
of sixty-six of these rare publications. 
In this number are alsoembraced those 
for 1697 and 1702, whose existence is 
rather doubtful. 

To the list printed in the Biographia 
Dramatica, besides having given the 
titles in general more fully and often 
more correctly, 1 have added seven ar- 
ticles, —the Pageants of 1588, 1617, 
i6vg, 1635, 1097, and 1702. That 
some others may be hereafter discover- 
ed, both of the period of the first James 
and Charles, and of the equally scarce 
folio productions of Settle *, is highly 


‘probable. The articles | have deducted 


rom the ranks of the Biographia Dra- 

matica, are in number eight, but none 
have escaped notice in my intercalary 
remarks. 

The last time any Pageants were ex- 
hibited in London was on Lord Mayor's 
Day, Nov. 9, 1761, when their late 
Majesties dined at Guildhall. As al- 
ready remarked in p. 322, the formali- 
ties of 1689 were on that occasion 
adopted as precedents. All the solem- 
nities of 1761 (including the Pageants) 
were described at the time in the His- 
torical Chronicle of Sylvanus Urban, 
accompanied by a large engraving of 
the Dinner in Guildhall (see vol. xxx1). 
There were, however, no songs or 
8 hes delivered from the Pageants ; 
though the senior Scholar at Christ's 
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Hospital delivered an Oration at St 
Paul's, which was followed: by the Na- 
tional Anthem of God Save the King,’ 
from the same quarter. 

I trust to be excused, if, on the 
completion of my list, [repeat the 
dates of those Pageants of the reign pf 
James the First, which I still. want for 
my ‘* Progresses and Public Process 
sions” of that King;—they are those 
for 1611, 1612, 1614, 1617, and 1624, 
An accurate transcript of that for 1619, 
** The Sun in Aries,” of which I have 
traced no printed original, I lately pure 
chased for 2/. 2s. at the sale of the li- 
brary of James Boswell, esq.¢ It is 
in the hand-writing of Mr. Malone, 
but from whence derived does not ap 
pear. J. Nronans,, 

-P. S. Two publications of Tatham, 
which I should have. mentioned jn. py 
516 of the last volume, had I then met 
with them, were these: ‘* Neptune’s 
Address to his most sacred Majest 
Charles, King of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland; congratulati 
his happy Coronation celebrated Apri 
21, 1661, in several designations and 
shews upon the water before White- 
hall, at his Majesty’s return from the 
land triumphs. By J. Tatham, 1661,” 
fol. «The Entertainment of the King 
and Queen by the City of London.on 
the Thames, exprest and set forth in 
several shews and pageants, the 3d of 
April. By J. Tatham, geut. 1662.” 


Mr. Ursan, June 30. 
"TE following Inventory of Abp. 
Holgate's goods, copied from the 

MS. at Corpus Christi College, Cam- 





* This is the more likely, if, as asserted in the Biographia Dramatica, Settle had “a 
regular salary.” But that appears doubtful, belief being given to the assertion in the 
following lines, from a Satire called ‘* The Poet’s Address to the Hon. Sir Charles Dun- 
comb, Knt. and Alderman,” 1700, fol. After an attack on the Mayor and Citizens for 


some parsimonious acts, the Poet says : 


“« Were we to vote, 1 certainly do think 

We should elect such as would make us drink ; 
Such as would give us meat without disdain, 
The fittest props to fortify the brain : 

Deny us such assistance, Sirs, and then 

Poets as stupid are as other men ; 

They dolly will the Muses chariot draw, 

As for example,—Brother Elkanah, 

Who long time has from rules of reason swerv’d, 


And underneath his glorious 


P, ts starv’d; 
Who mounts no higher than a fow dull speeches, 
Not from his brain, but voided in his breeches ; 
And those the best, upon a poet's word, 
He can from such encouragement afford.” 


+ By Mr. Sotheby, May 24 and nine following deys. 
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bridge, with a few illustrative notes, 
deserves a niche in the Gentleman's 
Magazine. Very few particulars’ of 
the Archbishop are known, but I have 
gleaned the following facts from va- 
Tious sources. 

Robert Holgate, S.T. P. was Master 
of the Order of Sempringham, and 
Prior of Watton, co. York. He was 
made Bishop of Laudaff, March 25, 
1537, for being active in promoting 
King Henry the Eighth’s measures. 

Sasing obtained leave of the King 
to hold his Priory in commendam, 
he did so till the dissolution, anno 
1540; in which he shewed. himself 
very forward, insomuch that on the 
1 of January, 1545, he was pro- 
moted to be Abp. of York ; but was 
privet by Queen Mary, who com- 

ited him to the Tower in the year 
1553, according to Fuller, for being a 
married rye The be yp who ap- 

ed him, seiz is rty, 
owt which this is the Hana sayy e 
was succeeded by Nicholas Heath, Bp. 
of Worcester, a great favourite of Mary, 
who made him Chancellor of England 
on the death of Gardiner. Abp. Hol- 
gate died before the end of the year 
1556, as appears by the probate of his 
will, dated Dec. 4, that year; in 
which will, bearing. date 1553, he 
directs his body to be buried in that 
parish wherein he should die. _S. T. 


A brief Invent Robert Holgate, 
Srchbishep ‘ork’s Geode 
pranent Mae Fd ag eel 
speralitys o , plate, jewe 
aol eaeine. left at ee By 

Robert .late. Archbishop of York, 

when he wascommitted to the Tower. 

First in gold coyned, 3001. 

Jiem, specialtyes of good debts, 4001. 

Liem, in, plate. gilt, and parcel of 
gik, 1600 oz, 

Jem, a miter* of fine gold, with 
two, nts set round about the side 
and midst with very fine pointed: dia- 
monds, saphirs, and balists, and about 
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the plane with other. good stones aad 
a the pendants in the like 
manner, weighing 12f) om )> << bee 

Item, six or seven t rings of fine 
‘old, with stones in them, with three 

ne blew saphirs.of the best, an, eme- 
rauld very fine, a good Turkeys+, and 
a 5 ge iy 
tem, a serpent’s ton set. im ia 
standard of slices gilt ud paren 

Jtem, the Archbishop’s seal in silver: 

me his signet, an old antick in 

Item, the counterpayne of his lease 
of Wootton betwixt the late Duke: ef 
Northumberland { and him, andan obli- 
gation of 1000 pounds for performance 
of covenants of the Duke’s partie, with 
the Letters Patents of his purchase of 
Scrowbie. 

Taken from Cawood and other places, 
which did a ein to the said Arch-' 
bishop, by Ellis Markham : 

First, in ready money, g00/. . 

Item, received by him two mitres. 

Item, received by him in_ plate, 
parcel gilt, 1270 oz. dim. 

liem, in gilt plate, 1157 oz. dim. 

Item, one broken cross of silver gilt, 
with one image broken, weighing 47 oz. 

liem, .one obligation, conteining: 
371. 5s. 10d, al 

Item, an other, conteining 152. . 

Item, another, conteining 10/. 0s. bid. 

litem, sold. by the said, Markham, 
five score beasts.and-muttons, as he!is 
informed, 4001. ten 

Item, taken by the said Markham 
at Huntington, ok the said Archbishop, 
8 beasts and 80 muttons. ... > fen 

Item, taken by the said Markham, 
a great horse, three Ambling i 
and in ready money tol. + 

Item, now of late be. hath. sold. all j, 
the sheep belonging to the Archbishop, 
which be supposeth to be, 2500,, or 
thereabouts. toled anaio a die 

liem, in February the last, the said‘: 
Markham took away two Tarkey care 
pets§, as big and of as good work as’ 
any sulject hath, and also acchest full 


y 





<p 
+ Tuanveise, a stone former 
of litee, with some cen 


Kr? 
\ 


Mitzes were of gold, but the Abbatics) of silver, garnished with gold...» 
Etceohenee. . 
materials. It was formerly 


but now known to consist chiefly of 
believed to look pale.» 


or bright as the wearer was well or ill in health. Nares. ) 
3 He was father of Guildford Dudley, husband of Lady Jane Grey, and was beheaded by 


§ Tn 1579 Morgse Hubblethorne, a dyer, was seut into Persia at the 


of ‘theo. 


City of London, to learn the art of making carpets, &e. See the 2d vol. of Hakluyt’so 


Voyages. By this item it sppeare that Turkey carpets were very valuable and scarce. 


ty 
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raw? 1.) Inventory of Abp. Holgate's Goods. Be7: 
petra we einen — of nae, ah Seach, oe donk 
‘Two good ‘of down, tem, of Janes Fox, 487. cy 
and six of the ek horses that Item, of William Davell, 6i. 
weréat Cawood; and also divers hang- — Item, of Sir John Sutton, 40 quar- 
yee varders, and cloth of Areas§, ters of wheat, doe for the year before 
, 1 was committed to the Tower. , 


rene make post sale of all 
™y stuff in five houses, 
whereof three were very well furnish’'d, 
and two meetly well. 

Item, the said Markham spent and 
sold ali mine store of household, as 
wheat 200 quarters, malt 500 quarters, 
oats three-score quarters, wine 5 or 6 
twan, salt fish and lingbor 700, with 
very — household = as fewel, 
hay, with many other things necessary 
for household. - df 


Ttem; ‘there°was at Cawood, horses 
young-and old, four or-five score. 
Item, they have received the rents 
of:my own lands 500/. yearly at the 
least, over and. above all afore written. 
Item, the said Markham gave money- 
away to diverse such as might have 
nothing, to the value of 100 a> 
and-above, as I am credibly informed, 
and for the purpose, as I think, that 
such should give information against 
me of treason or other inconveniences. 
‘Jtem, the:said Markham, and others 
by his commandment, took away _ 
harneys and artillery sufficient for 7 
score meh, ‘which cost me above 200/. 
tem, a specialty of Old: Hirst Her- 
mitage; and others, 37/: 5s. 10d. 
Trew, for 400 stone of wool by esti- 
Mijteen-of High Worrall, fo 
x ai orrall,: 3 rs 
rent of the oe sof Doniesste’, the 
= of every year, S0i. Gs. 8d. ‘Sum 


Feoms;>af-the ‘sure? Worral for four 


rs rent of Warminster, every: year » 


29840d. Sumi 2l 12s.-7d. 


Item, of the same,’ for 200 ‘quarters 
of barley the same ‘year. r 

Altho’ this afore written, is ‘in the 
schedule annexed to the Bill of com: 
plaint before the Lords. - “aT 

Post Script. Since the a 
September the last, the said Markham 
hath "praysed the farniture of ‘five 
houses, that belonged tothe hate! Arch- 
bishop of York, and left the sarne with 
the keepers of the houses, ‘and ‘bootil 
every of them by obligation, that either 
the said stuff, or the price that it was 
priced to, shall be delivered at any 
time betwixt this and Christmas, when 
the same shall be called for. " 

At the same time he took away 
from’ Cawood a very good bed |} of. 
down, .with a covering to the samé of” 
red damask lined with fustian ; a tes-'’ 
ture of the same damask double wanded! 
with fringes of red silk, and the cur-’ 
tains of red sarsenet, with other farni-’ 
ture of the said bed. ; 

Item, at the same time he took away’ 
of the best young horses there, and # 
bruing pan of copper, which was an’ 
implement of the house. 

tem, as I ain éenformed, ‘he hath 
taken away the stalls'in the quire a 
Watton, which: was very good, and’ 
very fair and whole, and also the sells 
in Dortare, which was ‘eft’ ‘ 
standing, with much other waitisedt’ 
for cellaring. For there Was many'fyir 
houses seHered not only above; ‘but 
also all the walls, and hath taken away 
many implements of household thére.- 

; = 5 ag red, oe wall 


= puter 





* A\cope i¢ & sacerdotél cloak of vestment, worn im sacred ministration: It was fastendd 
with a clasp before, and hung down from the shoulders to the heels. It is derived from’ 


the: British word 
was called, a capi 


h- the Saxon Co 


ppes the 
because it contained or covered the 


‘or highest The 
~ bare it Leap aries 2B 


vestment, made close on both sides, and open only at top and bottom. Tt was anciently:; 


covered with gold fringe. 


A priest's u garment, when he reads mass. 
A tich staff mede of silk or silver, or silk and gold thread woven together. 


t 
3 
ishman, says H ** that devised and atta’ the perfecti 
s poe Swale kebushed'cuntah andl 
'yce, dwelling near Shoreditch Church: 


of ‘tufted taffeties, cloth of tissue, 
cusious silke stuffes, was Master John 
Stow, p. 869. 

§! A dort of rich 


made at Arras in the county of Artole in’ Flendere:: A 


> chriom 


The first 
ion of all manmer 

kind of 
Howse 'g 


itucd to 


ttempts 
were made to introduce it into this country, temp. Hen. VIII. In 1619 Sir Francis Crane! 


actually introduced it, but the foreign was preferred even in 1668. Few housts were with¢ 


out this sort of tapestry.- — 


bool. Ts vid 


i) Bede im the-16th century. were wery costly; and the bedsteede wery:tasey;"the fans: 


ture-mostly of silk, and very rich. 


Mr. 
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Lerrer IIL. 
Crvue_ty To ANIMALS, &c. 


| order to mitigate the sufferings of 

Animals, and to promote the prac- 
tice of humanity towards them, it is 
necessary to inquire into the cause 
which has rendered this measure a pe- 
culiar duty; for it is so much the in- 
terest of man to cherish, feed, and well 
treat those brutes which: are more par- 
ticularly faithful and useful to him, 
and without whose help he would not 
accomplish any distant communica- 
tions, any laborious work, and any 
pleasure to which they are greatly con- 
tributory, that it seems as absurd as it 
is unnatural to question it. 

The health, rest, safety, and food of 
these creatures are of so much import- 
ance, that it seems difficult to discover 
a. reason why men should ever be 
chargeable with either neglect or 
cruelty, or any over-strained use of 
their powers. We need not inquire 
whether such charges are true,—nor 
do we fear to be ourselves charged 
with, illiberality by asserting them ; 
but if we detect the causes, we may 
hope to have attained part of the meaus 
for securing the remedy. But the sub- 
ject is so multifarious, that I shall con- 
fine my present review to that of Dogs 
and Horses. 

I. Dogs. 

Fidelity is so peculiarly the quality 
of the , and is so instinctively 
grafted in his nature, as well as the 
generosity which attaches him to his 
master, frequently without reaping any 
adequate return, that we cannot regard 
his creation amongst the domestic com- 
panions of man’s life and pursuits, 
without referring to the chain of Being 
which connecis every species through 
all the ramified ages of intelligence, 
up to the source.of all good ! 

‘The Dog. who protects the sheep is 
at'the same time the.companion of the 
shepherd; he waits to execute his com- 
mand, and to protect both from danger 
in the watches of the night,—he parti- 
cipates in the pitiless storm and the 
howling blast,—he learns to overcome 
his natural ferocity, and tha up his 
ravenous propensity in order to protect 
histimjd charge,—he scarcely slumbers 
but. with a, vigilant spirit; and though 
he seldom, and very sparingly partakes 
of his master’s frugal te watches 
at-awful distance: for the well-picked 


bone, or the scattered crumbs, without 
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 Laey; 


a murmur, and without dreaming that 
by desertion he might come in for bet- 
ter quarters; and perhaps disappointed, 
of his just expectation, he is realy to 
obey his orders, to execute which will 
defer his repast for some hours! [ 
have seen on the South Downs a lean 
and. uncourily animal of this sort, 
clothed in a rough brown coat, too 
thin to conceal avy one of the bones 
that kept his body together, with open 
mouth, and panting tongue, and the 
short inch of tail that was left, watch- 
ing with eager gaze every mouthful 
that his master swallowed, and waiting 
the happy moment, much too Jon 
delayed, when the remnants of grisse 
and skin, and the dry bone itself, should 
be tossed to him, even as his lawful 
share of the meal; when a few sheep 
which had strayed from the flock ap- 
peared upon the margin of a. distant 
mound, the shepherd pointed to. the 
spot, and bid the Dog ** look out ;? — 
his attention was instantly diverted to 
his duty, Crop was, in not many mi- 
nutes, seen passing regularly round the 
stragglers, and bringing them without 
any force or violence, and not even 
with any haste of ray pe into. the 
fold te a man in don (said 
1) would have grumbled or refused to 
do that duty at such a moment, or to 
do it so well. ‘* Aye,” replied the 
shepherd, ‘‘ Crop is a good fellow, he 
knows what he ought to do, and there- 
fore he does it,—and I never beat him 
but once in his life, and that was when 
he was first coming into the line, and 
he worried some of the sheep, but he 
knows better now; he’ll never do that 
again.” —‘* Why he seems to be (said 
1) your only companion, and he does 
not seem to be overfed!” ‘No, no, 
he knows exactly as I do, that when 
there’s no hone there’s none left for 
him,—still he comes and lies down 
along-side of me and licks my hand, 
and Sess me warm. at night; and if 
there’s the least sound of the bell..of 
one of the weathers, up starts Crop, 
and away he marches all round -the 
prs and if he finds any thing wrong, 
e lets me know it by barking, as to 
bid me come; and if it’s all safe, he 
comes and lies down close by me again, 
—and I scarcely erer speak to a soul 
besides Crop. Indeed have enough 
to do, what with penning and open- 
ing, and moving from place to place, 
and nursing the sick, and all. that, J 
don't need. to: have many bar 4 
thin 

















PART 1.) ‘On Cruelty 


think of.” TI asked him, if the sheep 
remained long enough with him to 
know them? ‘“ Yes,” he replied, * if 
they stay a month they all learn to 
know my voice, and I know their 
faces, for they are all different; but if 
it is less time, 1 can’t be expected to 
know them, except they are sick in- 
deed, and then we soon get intimate ; 
but Crop seems to know them much 
sooner than I do; for often I have 
inany bad sheep that nothing can hold 
in; they will stray, and push at the 

n to get away in the night, and 
uncy another pasture than what I pro- 
vided for them, and so they get unruly 
and troublesome; and this vexes me, 
—but my old boy here fetches 'em in, 
—don't you, Crop?” The dog seemed 
to look as if he knew all his master 
said, and though he came in panting 
with fatigne and hunger, yet he looked 
up and listened with very placid good 
humour, and he was soon rewarded, 
for the good shepherd had cast the dry 
bone upon his watch-coat that lay un- 
der the shade of a black-thorn. ** What 
a fine fellow he is,” said 1, ** perhaps 
you would not part with him?” * No, 
not for my life,” answered the shep- 
herd. 

I need not trouble the reader with 
my reflections; if he is not a stranger 
to humanity, he will have enough of 
his own, Amongst the unsparing gifts 
of Providence, we find a prodigious 
number of animals farnished not only 
for our use, but actually for our asso- 
ciation. Dogs are the most compa- 
nionable of any, and the most disinte- 
rested in their personal attachment, 
and unshaken fidelity to man. Even 
ill usage will not in general induce 
them to burst this bond of nature ; 
they therefore have a claim upon our 
reciprocal kindness, and they repay it 
with usury. The social spirit of man 
to his dog is best seen when he does 
not form any female union, but re- 
mains single—in this state his fellow 
men, his horses, his harvest, or his 
books, are not sufficient to render him 
the steady companionship which he 
desires—he must have a faithful dog 
to watch by his bed and to share his 
board, and to travel by his side; he is 
one of whom he is never tired, with 
whose looks he is never angry, with 
whom he never differs, whose wants 
he is always ready to supply, for whom 
his love never abates or extinguishes, 
and whose loss he never remem 
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bat with regret. “‘How would t 
Trim,” said my old friend Farmer Bern. 
well, ** drop down tired apon the hearth 
beside me, and yet he could never get 
any rest till he found some part of my 
coat he could touch, or my boot ‘on 
which he could rest his head. Poor 
fellow, he always knew, as well as‘I 
did, where I was going, and he always 
knew when Sunday came that he must 
not go with me; but many’s that 
blessed day, when I have found him 
waiting for me at the Church door; 
and now, poor soul! ah nobody knows 
yet what becomes of good dogs! but I 
think, says I to our parson, who saw 
him there one Sunday, ‘if every dog 
were as good as he, why he must 
surely go to heaven as well as we 
Christians.” Well, said I], and what 
answer did the parson make to that? 
“* Why,” answered the farmer, “ he 
said he was sure a master would that 
was kind to them.” 

The scent with which a dog is fur- 
nished, does not only administer to his 
nature in hanting or discovering the 
retreat of noxious animals, but also to 
his fidelity to man; for by this he can 
trace him from place to place, through 
crowds of people in market towns, at 
considerable distances, aud over many 
obstacles (Boyle, ch. 4). 

We have known their attachment to 
be so strong in water dogs of the New- 
foundland breed, as to plunge after 
their master, and bring him safe to 
shore, when in the imminent danger 
of drowning ; and we have frequent- 
ly been acquainted with their sitting 
by the bier of their deceased master, 
and accompanying the mourners to his 
grave, and waiting there mach longer 
than any of his most afflicted relatives, 
or affectionate friends! 

These facts are the most persuasive 
lessons for our reciprocal care and 
humane regard to such truly valuable 
creatures ; and if they have any weight 
in our minds, they must render eather 
cruelty or neglect of them jast!y abhor- 
rent, and thus effectually tend to secure 
them from ill-treatment at least, which 
is but a very ungrateful and negative 
return for their instinctive regard and 
fidelity to man. 

The dog of the Monastery of St. 
Bernard, so celebrated by every travel- 
ler, is an additional instance of the 
regard paid by that species to human 


beings ; for although they are enti 
unknown to him, yet hha hes a pet 
conception 








_conception of their suffering when 
overwhelmed in the snow. Having 
acented the spot, he. burrows into the 
snow, and contrives to gather the almost 
expiring person upon his back, and so 
bear him up the steep ascent: knock- 

ing at the gate of the Monastery, he 
delivers the object of his assiduons be- 
nevolence to the care and hospitality 
of the monks of that humane establish- 
ment; and they are never suffered to 
_ depart until rest and hospitable treat- 
ment have contributed to enable them 
~ t0 pursue their journey, and to carry 
with them the disinterested prayers of 

* those who have sheltered them from 

their distress. 
II. Horses. 
The oftener we reflect upon the be- 
nefits we daily receive from the boun- 

" teous gifts of Providence, the more 
shall we feel their value, and duly ap- 
preciate the alternative, if those gifts, 
or any of them, should be at any time 
withdrawn. We may for a moment 
conceive man to be deprived of those 
animals, by whose tractable docility 
and well-supplied strength many of 
his operations both in business and in 
pleasure are carried on, and without 
which this part of his use and enjoy- 
ment would be wholly cancelled. The 
obvious deduction is, that the longer 
we retain them in our service, by nw- 
derate labour and regular food, the 
beiter do they promote our interests. 

“A horse will, by good management, 
render useful service for twenty years 
and upwards; it must therefore be 

‘deemed a providential gift that such a 
powerful and good-tempered servant 
his been placed under man’s protec- 
tion and care; capable of yielding him 
a profit ten times more than his cost, 
and of procuring to him and his family 
comforts without which their station, 
their traffick, and their pleasure, would 
be greatly abridged! It is for these 
urposes, that a horse is furnished by 

is posture, as a quadruped, with many 
qualifications, without which he could 

‘be of comparatively little utility to his 
owner. I shall mentian only one of 

them, betause it applies to his acti- 
vity; he leaps, swims, travels, carries 
burdens, draws heavy loads, and bears 
his master on his back, all which could 

‘not be effected if his posture had been 


ie 
design ‘ah e ce in 
ir gracio Wiination ; but as he i$ 


their ‘gracious 
Wesigned for these purposes, and in the 
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constant use of all the locomotive fa- 
culties, his. feet. and legs are formed 
with peculiar reference toaction, With- 
out deseribing them all,. it will be_suf- 
ficient for my purpose to refer to the 
instep, where, as a prosesip to. the 
numerous sinews which combine to 
enable the animal to move, a stron 
cartilege is fixed in front from the hoof 
upwards to cover the ancles, and give 
pepe to every step. The finer and 
tter sort of modern English horses 
are descended from those of Arabia 
and Barbary, but differ from them in 
size and mould, being more stout and 
lusty, and better furnished ; of 
courage, capable of enduring much fa- 
tigue, and both in perseverance and 
speed surpass all horses in the world. 

England has at all times, even in its 
rudest state, been possessed of a breed 
of horses sufficient to answer every ne- 
cessary purpose. The Venerable Bede 
says, that the English began to use 
saddle horses about the year 631, when 
‘oe and others began to ride on 

orseback, who till that time were ac- 
customed to walk. (Beringer, Pep- 
nant, Rees.) After horses became in 
general request, the first Law rendered 
the stealing of them a capital crime in 
1 Ed. VI. c. 12; but although this 
Act was sufficient to stamp the high 
value of the animal to be equal to the 
life of a man, yet I do not find any 
minor Law for the crime of ill-treat- 
ment or neglect. 

What has been already stated is suf- 
ficient to convince any one of the duty 
and interest of a generous return to 
this generous animal, who does every 
thing for them without murmar, to 
the utmost of his strength. Much of 
the injudicious treatment of them arises 
from a spirit of avarice in one depart- 
ment, and of gambling in another. 
An over-anxious desire to save time on 
the road is the cause of so many horses 
being distressed, and very soon de- 
stroyed in the public vehicles. One 
hour in a long journey, and a few mi- 
nutes in a short one, would save the 
lives of many, and all their cost to tlie 
owners. Men of business and plea- 
sure are induced to favour that esta- 
blishment, the carriages of which pro- 
mise to ** bring them in” an hour 
sooner than any other; the commoo 
a on the western road ston ws 4 
within the hour, and they perform 
to a second of time bythe Larne 

‘more 


but they wisely c 
‘ frequently 
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trequei ‘accomplish it; but-when 
b dettake this any where with- 
““éut chat corresponding precaution, 
~' Pheft hof¥es are soon destroyed. 1 knew 


, ‘ Coaéhmanh, who in a short s con- 
Or avowed that he had killed 50 
horses’ within a year by over-driving ! 
' "His avarice soon overcame his success, 
“grid he left the concern a bankrupt, as 
“he deserved.’ 
*°°"Phe unfortunate fate of the finest 
“horses in the world, from the pampered 
hotse of state to the “ Aurelio of the 
embatiled plain ;” and from the careful 
education for the course, down to the 
degraded’ and broken-kneed hackney 
of the post chaise, and so ou to the 
dust cart, have been often, but not too 
often delineated with the pen of satire, 
the pencil of art, and the sigh of poeti- 
cal melody, till human nature turns 
with disdain upon itself, and shudders 
at the ingratitude of man! 

The sport of the race-course is, ab- 
stractedly, emulative and innocent— 
gratifying at once to the owner, and 
also to the contending animals, whose 
enjoyment seems to surpass that of their 
masters ; but when coupled with the 
cause which animates the latter only, 
it. ceases to afford the satisfaction in 
which it might be suffered to originate 
andtoend. Gambling takes place of 
energy, and the stake is pledged 
upon the issue at the distance post, 
with the same temper as when it is 
pledged. at the cast of a die—if the 
plate is lost or won, the horse is either 
cherished or sold in disgust and despair ; 
he becomes the victim of a desperate 
throw, or is abandofed to the artful 
persuasion of deceit. 

It is in this as in every other case 
where chance is the ground of the 
venture ; the object of emulation is ab- 
sorbed, and every barrier of human 
abligation falls into the snare.—If the 
horse could adopt the language of 
Zisop, he all complain that in 
almost every accident the fault was in 
the rider or driver; he would assert his 
wo readiness to do more than was 
required, but that he was curbed when 
he aught to have been loosened, checked 
when he ought to have been set free, 
and spurred when he was putting forth 
his utmost strength for the service of 
gag jaded but not fed, heated 
bat not. dressed, flogged because he 
was tired, and cast off because he had 


rye! ; 
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no time or rést, nor allowed té ré¢over 
his exhausted strength! ~~ ~~ 
But ‘the work of a horse, and e¥en 
the feeding ‘of him, are not the onl 
essentials in his management whict 
falls within the subject of his humane 
treatment; a fancied smartness in his 
appearance beyond what nature has 
bestowed, has become so prevalent, 
that gentlemen without the least ap- 
parent knowledge or consideration of 
the severe result of the order, iti one 
word direct their farrier to dock the 
tail and crop the ears of their favourite 
horse! Now the tail was given as 
well to enable the animal to relieve 
himself from the annoyance of flies 
which disturb and irritate his few 
moments of rest, as to conceal inde- 
cencies; but these not having weight 
equal to that of “ doing as othe do,” 
their beauty, these appropriate appen- 
dages, their temper and generous spirit, 
are all sacrificed to a useless fashion 
of first docking the tail, and then 
clearing out and cropping their ears! 
The farrier, taking a measured length 
of tail, cuts through it, and then sears 
the part with a hot iron, which he 
presses against it with his utmost 
strength! this severance of the lower 
extremity of the spinal marrow, in 
addition to the agovy of the searing, 
causes the animal to faint; but lest he 
should fall, a groom stands by, and 
applies pretty sharply a few strokes 
with a whip, the animation of which 
recalls him to pain, the betier to enable 
him to undergy the rest of the opera- 
tion. The remainder of the tail is then 
held up, and sliced underneath, so as to 
divide all the sinews that enable the ani- 
mal to bend it inward ; and lest the 
should heal again, he is led back to his 
stall, where is consoled by a full 
manger of corn, while the tail is tied 
up to the ceiling, so as to prevent the 
slashes from healing together—those 
sinews therefore never reunite, but are 
skinned over: and this keeps the tail 
standing out, with the hair falling 
downwards on each side. This.o 
tion has the effect of making him 
behind, and ip Sy who un- 
awares go into e, or 
behind fie. om 4 
As to the ears, the clearing them. is 
not cruel in itself, but the consequ 
is so; for Nature see coor hanee moh 


a minute care and inj beagee 
ti Son edeeqreg sees? wi prox 











ovided a growth of small soft hairs 

within the ear, in order to re- 
lieve’ the animal from dust, flies, and 
small insects which might otherwise 
greatly vex and trouble it, if not affect 
or lay eggs in the interior parts of the 
head, and also for the purpose of hear- 
jug sounds more readily from a dis- 
tance. I have seen these parts care- 
fully cleared out, so as to heave almost 
bare the tender skin which covers the 
cartilage, whereby all these annoyances 
are multiplied, and are not unfrequently 
the causes of rendering the best of 
horses vicious and unmanageable. But 
when this has been done, the naked 
ears shew themselves, and soon be- 
come a very unseemly sight, and the 
remedy adopted is, not to suffer or 
induce the hair to grow again, but 
actually to cut off the ear itself; this 
makes the animal very shy to all who 
approach him, and spoils his temper ; 
the result is, as wise as the order, 
that he is spurred and whipped for 
what his ungenerous master has direct- 
ed him to feel. 
« If wisdom bears no part in these ob- 
servations, perhaps crueliy does; and 
would be punished as a capital felony 
by the Black Act, if done by any other 
than the owner, or by his command ; 
but the whole of the criminal malice 
ceases as soon as it can be proved that 
he was malicious enough to his own 
beast to direct it. 

Mr. Richard Martin, M. P. for Gal- 
way, has not yet found the Senate in 
unison with his own Christian huma- 
nity on some of these subjects. 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, Nottingham, June 29. 
ph my remarks in page 204, allow 
me to add the following, for the 
consideration of your numerous readers, 
- The Railways hitherto laid down 
have been constracted at the sugges- 
tion of individuals for their own pri- 
vate convenience, and with a view to 
economy in the expence of horses ; for 
laying down the rails on inclined 
nes, the loaded waggons are easily 
ran down, and the power required to 
return the empty waggons is not con- 
siderable: but in the formation of 


Railways for national purposes, the 
engineer will not be required to act 
on the same parsimonious principle 
as the circumscribed limits of the 
trade or capital of an individual must 
necessarily dictate; or, as in a case 
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where the trade is only in one direc: 
tion, like that of the mining districts, 
No expense which might be incurred 
by forming the Grand Trank Railwa 
in direct lines and perfect levels could 
be felt, when we contemplate the mil+ 
lions of tons of merchandize, as well 
as the numerous vehicles for the daily 
accomodation of persons, which this im- 
proved method of internal conveyance 
would annually circulate in each direc- 
tion through the very heart of the 
united kingdom. 

The conflicting opinions of different 
engineers have for a while blinded the 
eyes of the publick to the real benefits 
which this measure so obviously dis- 
plays ; these various reports may easily 

traced as the only source of all the 
confusion which seems to beset some 
of the Companies ; it should, however, 
be observed, that engineers have given 
details of experiments made on Rail- 
ways differing with each other, both 
in the construction of rails and inclina- 
tion of road, as well as in the locomo- 
tive engines and waggons used there- 
on; and to complete the confusion at- 
tendant on such steps, scientific gen- 
tlemen are now springing up like mush- 
rooms to give abstruse formule on a 
subject which has long since been suf- 
ficiently defined by the practical expe- 
rience of our artizans, a far more use- 
ful class of society. 

From these causes it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to come to any satis- 
factory conclusion ; but notwithstand- 
ing all the sophistry of those opposed 
to the measure, aj the confusion in- 
troduced by different engineers, suffi- 
cient information may still be collected 
to convince the impartial man of the 
vast superiority of Railways, even on 
their present defective construction, 
over all other modes of conveyance. 

If the publick would but think for 
themselves, instead of blindly submit- 
ting to the perplexing opinions of in- 
terested engineers, they would easily 
come at the truth; there is nothing 
more simple in detail than a Railway, 
and in order to gain the requisite in- 
formation, let any one take the trouble 
to examine the one at Leeds under the 
management of Mr. Blenkinsop, one 
of our most experienced engineers, and 
who was. the first to bring the locomo- 
tive engine into practical effect on 
Railways: the meanest mechanic em- 

loyed on this Railway would have 

n able to give every information hes 
the 
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the publick, but instead of consulting 
men of this sort, information has beea 
sought for from individuals less quali- 
fied’to afford it. 

’ Time and experience may get the 
better of public ignorance and preju- 
dice, and teach those gentlemen who 
are appointed to the management of 
Railway Companies to follow common 

sense, and leave all scientific gentle- 
men (as they are styled) to amuse 
themselves with their specious theories. 

No really satisfactory or efficient ex- 
periments can be made until some 

ublic Railway of considerable extert 

laid down, so as to afford a fair 
trial of vehicles both for the convey- 
ance of persons, and of goods of every 
description. Surely it cannot be ex- 
pected that the clumsy coal waggons 
In use on the present imperfect Rails 
could yield experiments to satisfy the 
idle curiosity and impertinent ques- 
tions of ignorant persous; it would be 
just as reasonable to expect that the 
conveyance of the inland mails could 
be effected by Thames-street carts and 
horses. It is equally inconsistent to 
suppose that private individuals of the 
mining districts should incur the ex- 
pense of laying down proper Rails, 
and of building proper carriages for 
the conveyance of all descriptions of 
merchandize, as well as of persons, 
without which no experiments can be 
made so as to give general satisfaction. 

The same lethargic indifference we 
witnessed in our Government before 
they ventured to second the persever- 
ing example of individuals in the esta- 
blishment of Steam-packets, will now 
be played over again with respect to 
the present measure. What then? 
there never was any individual in this 
or any other country, who could, with- 
out particular influence over Constitutcd 
Authorities, make the least impression 

n a Government, unless by the 
most provoking industry and incessant 
application. It will hardly be credited 
50 years hence, that our Statesmen 
could be so totally lost to the common 
occurrences of the day, and so careless 
of the inestimable treasure which our 
attisans have for many years presented 
to their view. 

When the prejudiced opinions of 
those individuals who now oppose this 
scheme shall be silenced by a cool re- 
flection of its national importance, we 
shall find every class of society gradually 
incline towards it, till all become una- 
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Nimous ;— the merchant, manufac 
tuter, and farmer, will each receive 
an additional power or means of ¢6p- 
veyance at a diminished expenditure ; 
the convenience to the communi 
will be so general and impartial, as to 
be felt from the cottage to the throne ; 
and the Statesman who now through 
ignorance smiles at the measure,,a s 
one of a speculative nature, will find 
it an inexhaustible source of reveuué 
unparalleled in the history of man. 
Yours, &e. Tuos. Gray. 


Mr. Ursan, May 30. , 
S Nae following is taken from a 
scarce book, intituled ‘* Names 
of the Roman Catholics, Nonjurors, 
who refused to take the Oath to his late 
Majesty King George the First. Taken 
from an original MS. of a gentleman 
who was principal Clerk to the Ac- 
comptant General's Office, belongin 
to the Commissioners for the forfeit 
Estates of England and Wales, after 
the Rebellion in the year 1715. Staf- 
fordshire, published 1745.” 


William Stafford, esq. estate at Brad 
ley, in possession of Peter Hatton and 
others - - - £39910 0 

Frances Holland, of St. Giles in the county 
of Middlesex, spinster - 10 0 0 

Mary Fleetwood, of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, spinster - - 502 0 0 

Sir Wm. Goring, bart. of Burton, co. Sus- 
sex - - - - 600 0 0 

Bryan Hinde of Irnham, in the county of 

incoln - - - 019 0 

Wm. Fitzherbert of Norbury, co. Derby, 

esq. - - - - 133 4 8 

B. Fitzherbert of Gray’s Inn, esq.100 0 0 

Anne Hickin of Sardon Magna, spin- 


ster - - - - 27 12 «Oo 
Ursula Kempson of Wolverhampton, wi- 
dow - - - - 39 0 0 


John Kempson of Great Sardon 41 10 0 
Wa. Ward of Great Sardon 9 2 6 
Thos. Johnson of Moseley. 
Eliz. Stych of Upper Pen, widow 8 0 0 
Joha Stych of oniagiain, in the county 
of Warwick - - 
John Turner of Marston, yeoman. 
Richard Loyd of Kerrymore Green, 
weaver - 4% - 200 
Richard Pendrell of Hubbard Grange, in the 
county of Salop, gent. - 242 10 BY 
Wm. Fox of Salt, gent. - 389 0. ® 
Haugh Melior of Salton, in the county of 
Chester, husbandman - 1 16, @ 
Jo. Ryder of Wolverhampton, shoemaker, ) 
Joseph Hawley of Mill-house. 
Mary Leveson of Willenhall in Wolver- 
hampton = - - - $110. 9 
John Leveson of ditto in ditto 50°17 “6 
Andrew 


12 0 0 
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Andrew Cross of Oulton, gent. 53 10 0 
Anthony Hornyold of Hanley Castle in the 
coun of Woreester, - 160 0.0 
—— ~m. hs St. Andrew's, Holborn, 
- 20 0 0 

Aune Parcell of Stafford, spinster20 0 0 
Winifred Purcell of Stafford, ditto20 0 0 
Cath. Purcell of Stafford, widow 100 0 0 
Phillip Purcell of Arundel Castle, in the 
county of Sussex, gent. 20 0 0 
Thos. Purcell, of Gray’ s Inn, gent 200 0 0 
Thos. Purcell of Hay, i in the county of Sa- 
7 85 0 (0 

Mark oan waddle s Langdale, esq.l120 4 9 
Rob. Bromley, jan. of Great Bridgeford, 
gent. 42 2 6 
Thomas an of Welvshanpemn, vic- 
tualler . - - 1317 0 
Oliver Lea of Acton, yeoman 40 0 0 
Wm. Leek of Eccleshall, joiner 3 5 0 
Cath. aranye of High On, pariah of Church 
Eato 73 11 0 
ny an of North tin co. York, 
° 304 6 0 

Thos "Hav of Boscobel, i in the county of 


Salop, gent. . - - 3115 0 
Peter Howell of Welvechamgten, black- 
smith 600 


John Brinley of Blimhill, taylor 1 8 0 
Edw. Giffard of Worceseet, apothecary. 
Elizabeth Giffard of Webottemgen, spin- 
ster - - 568 19 0O 
Thos. Flesewoed of ‘Gerard Bromley, esq. 
and Frances his wife - 1286 9 11 
Thos. Whitgreave of Moseley, esq. and 
John Pidgeon of Bass - 73 2 6 
Elizabeth Fowler of Wolverhampton, wi- 
dow - - - 569 12 6 
Eliz. Stokes of Aston, spinster 5 10 0 
Anne and Johu Hawley of Croton2?7 0 0 
John Byddulph of Byddalph, esq.371 19 10 
F. Byddulph of Gray’s Ion, gent. 60 0 0 
— Gifford of Worcester, wi- 
- 195 12 0 
me "Palon of tite, gent. 6415 0 
T. Whitegrave of Moseley, gent.127 15 0 
Sir John Curzon of Water Perry in the 
county of Oxon, bart. - 203 18 O 
Samuel Bowers of em co. Chester, 


gent. - - 23 5 0 
Thos. Astbury, yeoman, and Mary Wil- 
liams of Stoke, widow - 20 0 
Joseph Leese of Kerrymore Green in the 
parish of Breewood - $5 0 
James Bradthaw of Hollins in the parish of 
Kingsley - 10 0 0 


Samson OE vdesw i ick of | Hely, gent. 89 0 0 
R. Brandon of Prestwood, yeoman 6 0 0 
R: Clerk of Kaliveck, husbandman 7 0 0 
Geo. Dale of Brocton, yeoman 1 0 0 
po Gower of Coalensee, co. Worcester, 
: 211 7 6 

Gas p of Shelfeld, i in the county 
.of Warwick, gent. - 30 0 0 


W. Davies of Handsworth, yeomanl0. 0 0 
Mary Bullock of Gornall, widow 14 0 0 








Rob. Kildick of West Bromwich bridle 


maker $0.0 
John Berrington of Winnesley in the 
of Hereford, esq. - 71.6 0 


Fran. Dale of Chillington, spinster 1 18 © 
Anthony Hill of Pepper Hill in the county 

of Salop, gent. - - 80 0 @ 
Itellen Gower of Colmess, in the county of 


Worcester - - - 200 0 0 
Creswell Wilkes of Breweed Forge, wi- 
dow - 8s 0 0 


Ed. Bawford of Sock gree. 110 06 
Hen. Alport of Utoxeter, yeoman40 0 0 
Hen. “ape: of F oley, in the parish of Lee, 
gent. - 20 10 0 
Jos. Coskegee of Benesley, in ae county 
of Salop, gent. - - 2 
Thos. Perry of Bilston, locksmith ; 13 
Mary Wolley of Whiston, widow 17 0 
Rob. Underhill of Pershall, gent.76 0 
Ed. Howe of Leigh, yeoman. 
Wn. Fielding of Draycot - 33 0 
Valentine Howe of Leigh, yeoman38 0 
Jos. Johnson of Leigh, yeoman 13 16 
Sir Ed. Simeon of Aston, bart.1196 5 11 
Chas. Smith of Bushbury, esq. 67 0 0 
Susannah Quyot of ‘Wetesiamgeen, spin- 
ster - - 13 0 0 
Jos. Wuhan: of Cobridge, potter2 10 0 
Thomas Wilson of Welvertampesa, mer- 
cer - - 23 0 0 
Mar. Howard of Hoer Cross,widow35¢ 10 0 
Thos. Higgs of Barnhurst, miller 42 10 0 
Thos. Downing of Swyneston 210 0 
0 
0 


ooonm 


coo 


Thos. Bagnal of Wolton, yeoman 16 16 
AnneKempston of Wittington,wid.11 0 
Andrew Hill of Welseftamagten, inn- 
keeper - 410 0 
Wm. Smith of Sedgley, naylor. 
Mary Watson of Brewsford, in the county 
of Worcester - -- 100 0 0 
Jobn Shelley of Ranton, yeoman 12 0 
Walter Lord Aston - 916 8 
Sir R, Fleetwood of Calwich, knt.678 5 
T.Fitzherbert of Swigneston,esq.813 7 
T. Fleetwoed of Ellaston, gent. 50 0 
Constance Whitgrre of Wolverhampton, 
widow - - 118 7 0 
T. Giffard of Chillington, esq. 2100 6 6} 
R. Fleetwood of Ellaston, gent. 6013 0 
J. Jakeman of Offley Park 145 6 
T. Macklesfield, esq. estate at Mere in pos- 
session of John Foden - 261 19 4 
T. Silvester of Wolverhampton 8 5 0 
W. Watson of Beresford, esq. in the county 
of Worcester - = 48115 6 
W. Chapman of Milsnorth, gent.113 4 0 
J. Fowler of St. Thomas's, esq. 1491 12 11 
John Weston of Sutton-place, in the county 
of Su esq. - - 138 10 0 
Hen Earl of Stafford - 815 14 1 
J.T. bat of Newfhlt, 5 in ho omay ot Se 
lop, esq. 
_ Mary Dowager Gerard of "Gerards 
romley - - 1000 0.0 


Rob. ra of Weston, in the county of ° 


Derby, 
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Derby, > - 2513 0 
E.Colliae of Wolverharopton, braziero 0 0 
T. Brandonof Prestwood, yeoman 15 0 0 
Matk Marmaduke Langdale of Paynesley, 

esq. - bd ° * 998 13 7 
Margaret Blackburne of St. Thomas, spin- 

ster - - - - 20 0 0 
T. Fleetwood of Gerards Bromley, esq. 


Mr.Ursax, Birmingham, June 23. 
[* had escaped my recollection, when 
I before addressed you (p. 417) re- 
specting an Antique Metallic Vessel 
found im the river Severn, that there 
were in your last volume, p. 164, some 
particalars communicated to the Glou- 
cester Journal by J. W. Counsel, esq. 
of this identical vessel, which is there 
denominated a Wassel Bowl, and is 
stated to have been discovered at a 
lace in the above river, called the 
ow Passage. Mr. C. offers some 
probable conjectures as to the date of 
this piece of antiquity, and conceives 
that it very possibly belonged to a mo- 
nastic establishment in the neighbour- 
hood, by which the Haw was formerly 
possessed. The account seems to be 
deficient of some necessary particulars, 
and is, I think, inconclusive as to the 
denomination of the vessel, the sha 
and extreme shallowness of which, 
and the nature of the metal whereof it 
is formed, being strongly opposed to the 
application of it to the pur of a 
wassel bowl. Geo. YaTEs. 
*,* We are informed by Mr. 
Wishaw, who has published a large 
plate of this curious vessel, that its 
companion, of exactly the same dimen- 
sions, but with different designs, was 
discovered in nearly the same part of 
the river, and about the same time. 
Of this that gentleman has kindly 
promised us a drawing. The bowl 
which has occasioned this discussion 
was brought to light July 9, 1824, 
in laying the foundations for the 
piers of the Haw Bridge, which is 
now nearly completed. It was pur- 
chased, Mr. Wishaw informs us, by 
Jer. Hawkins, esq. a gentleman resi- 
dent in the neighbourhood ; the other 
is in the possession of the landlord of 
the Haw Passage House. 


on es 
Mr. Ursan, Birmingham, June 23. 
]* your Magazine for July 1813, 
~p- 17, is a description by Mr. Ham- 
per (accompanied by an engraving) of 
an ancient bell-metal Mortar, belong- 
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ing to Mr. Blount, surgeon, of Bir-. 
maghen, which, ing to the « 
inscription upon it, once belonged to 
the Infirmary of St. Mary's Abbey at’* 
York, and was made by William de 
Touthorp in the year 1308. Gough's“ 
edition of Camden contains a descrip- 
tion of the same mortar, with somé 
oliservations as to its recent possessors, 
which not being referred to by Mr. 
Hamper, may possibly have esca 

his notice. 1 therefore transcribe Mr. 
Gough’s account, as a proper append- 
age to Mr. Hamper’s communication. 

**A brass mortar formerly belonging to 
the Infirmary of this Abbey (St Mary, 
York], is (1785) or was lately, in the pos- 
session of Henry Fairfax, esq. of Towlston 
near Tadcaster. It had two handles, the 
sides ornamented with two rows of quatre- 
foils, in which are animals passant and ram- 
pant. ‘The inscription round it, 

« Mortarium s’c’iJoh’is Evange. de firmaria 
be Marie Ebo. me fecit A. D. MCCCVILI. 
Fr. Will's de Toutnorp.’ 

It was about 1780 in the hands of an apo- 
thecary at Selby, on whose death it has not 
been traced. It is remarkable, that to this 
day Touthorp is a place of rendezvous for 
travelling tinkers.”—Gough’s Camden, 2d 
edit. vol. III. p. 307. 


Iu a note the above inscription is 
said to have been taken from a draw- 
ing by Heynes, in possession of the 
Rev. Mr. Sympson at Lincoln. Ht va- 
ries a little, owing probably to careless- 
ness in the original transcriber, from 
that given by Mr. Hamper, which, be- 
ing copied from the Mortar itself, is. 
most likely to be correct. 

Yours, &c. Geo. Yates. 


—o-- 

Mr. Ursan, June 11. 
HAVE been a Subscriber to your 
most valuable Record of the Times 

for nearly 50 years. I have observed 
with great pleasure the interest you 
have at various times taken for the im- 
provement and dignity of the capital ; 
but notwithstanding all the pains, and 
the hints, and the recommendations 
towards some splendid structure to 
strike the foreigner with the idea of ay 
great people, you have nevet beep ablex 
as yet to make any impression oni the 
Government to erect some grand strue-V 
ture suitable to the first and richest 
capital in the world: ~ cio reemJ 
hat London is, takitg: away Softie_ 

of. the Chinese cities, the greatest, the | 
wealthiest city in the world, will Be 
allowed 
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allowed I believe by all; that it covers 
an immense space of ground is true, 
but London is but a great lot of houses 
collected together, without taste, mag- 
nificence, or splendor; there is not a 
Capital of any of the great kingdoms of 
Europe that has not buildings that 
eclipse it in scale and grandeur. Take 
away 5t. Paul's, and Waterloo Bridge, 
we will add Westminster Abbey, 
what is there in London to brag of? 
In your original communications of 
the last month, in the anecdotes of Doc- 
tor Parr, | observe, with the feelings of 
a man who loves his country, the 
saine sensation of Doctor Parr, where 
he says, *‘1 should be transported 
with joy if, for the honour of the Pro- 
testant cause and the Established 
Church, the Parliament would vote 
20 millions, for erecting a sacred edifice, 
which in magnitude and grandeur 
should surpass St. Peter's at Rome.” 
In continuation, he says, * although 
an obscure country parson, I should 
contribute two or three hundred pounds 
on such an occasion.”” I am of the 
same opinion. Dr. Parr’s ideas are 
worthy of the benevolent and truly 
generous Prince Palatine Bishop of 
Durham, and the richly endowed Dean 
and Chapter thereof, the liberal and 
wealthy Bishop of Winchester, and 
other munificent Prelates, whose re- 
venues are well told and truly paid 
without a halfpenny loss or deduction at 
the year’send. I say, if these excellent 
Bishops would set the example, and 
come forward, I will follow Doctor Parr’s 
example with my two or three hundred 
pounds on the occasion. The Church 
is at present, from a too great attention 
to self interest (and I will not say 
avarice, but something nearly allied), 
very unpopular. Now then is the 
time for them in some degree to re- 
cover their lost respect with the people. 
Let them take the lead, and appl 
some of their easy gotten wealth d 
do not mean the working class of 
Clergy), and erect, or set the example 
towards erecting, a magnificent temple 
to the Supreme Being, of the Gothic 
or English architecture, worthy of the 
greatest Nation in the world. Let it 


be a repository for the great men who 
have sacrificed their lives in the service 
of their country, by sea or land, in 
parliament, &c. &c.; a repository for 
the noble dead; where, at the same 
time should be, every Sunday, the 
service performed in the most dignified 





A Magnificent Metropolitan Church suggested. 
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style, and where should be places for 
1000 of the lower orders that pleast to 
go. Every sailor, every soldier who had 
served, would like to see the monu- 
ment of his former Commander, and 
contemplate the days that are gone. 
What old soldier would not take his 
son to see that of the great Duke of 
Wellington, when it shall please God 
to call him hence? Is there a man in 
the kingdom who ever visited London, 
that would not sigh and drop the tear 
of sym pathy? 

The place I should recommend for 
this monument of human gratitude and 
grandeur, is on the East side of Ca- 
vendish Square. It is almost the 
highest ground at the West end of 
London. This would give a character 
to that part of London, that is now 
devoid of interest, which, when seen 
from Hampstead and Highgate, is flat, 
dead, and without an edifice rising 
above the innumerable multitude of 
houses. G. A. 


en: 
Mr. Ursan, JVestminster, June25. 
N the death of Dr. Johnson, your 
great and early pee got Se 
pages were so replete with anecdotes 
relating to the literary life of that im- 
mortal character, that I feel assured 
ou will readily admit the following 
brief notices of a very interesting 
collection of manuscripts, which, 
under the title of Johnsoniana, were 
dispersed by the hammer of Mr. Sotheby 
on the 3d of June, at the conclusion of 
the sale of the Library of Janes Bos- 
well, esq. which lasted ten days. 
The following were the most im- 
portant articles : 


The Original Plan of the great English 
Dictionary, addressed to Lord Chesterfield, 
in the hand of an amanuensis, but with co- 
pious interlineatious in Johnson’s own hand, 
and his signature atthe end, [The Lexico- 
grapher sent this to Dr. Taylor for perusal ; 
from him Whitehead the Poet borrowed it, 
and through him it passed to Lwrd C. 
There are animadversions on it in two dis- 
tinct handwritings, one believed to be his 
Lordship’s ]_ 8/. 15s. Thorpe. 

The original Draft of the same, entirely 
in the Doctor's hand, before Dodsley had 
requested it should be inscribed to Lord 
Chesterfield. 171. Gs. 6d. Thorpe. 

The original MS of Rowe’s Life, 31. 15s. 

orpe. 

T he same of Pope’s Life. 
Thorpe. 

Dr. Johnson's Journal of his Tour in 

France, 


161. 5s. 6d. 
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France, in his own hand-writing. 101, 10s. 
Thorpe. 

A Diary inscribed Easter 1766, register- 
ing his Self Examination and Preparation by 
prayer and fasting for the Holy Sacrament, 
& most interesting memorial of his pious 
humility. 111. 1s. 6d. Rev. Mr. Valentine. 

A Diary, marked 1781 and 1783, con- 
taining a Pious Meditation in the Summer- 
house at Streatham, &c. 5/. Thorpe. 

His MS Prayers, seven in number (pub- 
lished by Dr. Strahan). 9/.9s. Upcott. 

His Letter of Thanks to the Vice-chan- 
cellor of Oxford, when the degree of M.A. 
was conferred on him by that University. 
7l. Pickering. 

Three Letters to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
two relating to the application for an aug- 
mentation of the Doctor's pension, to enable 
him to travel; and the Original Draft of a 
letter to the Lord Chancellor on the same 
subject. 61. 6s. 

yma cg being Mr. Boswell’s mate- 
rials and memoranda in compiling his Life of 
Johnson. gl. Pickering. 


Other curious MSS. and autographs 
were added; 


The Original Book of Subscriptions to- 
wards the Repaire of the Cathedrall Church 
of St. Paul, containing the Autographs of 
Charles If. Lords Clarendon, Southamp- 
ton, Albemarle, and others. 5/, Thorpe. 

Biographical Anecdotes of various Per- 
sons, 91, 12s. Thorpe. 

Papers relating to the Town of Stratford. 
[See Prolegomena to Malone’s Shakspeare, 
vol. ii] 16%. Harding and Co, 

Licence for Sir Philip Sidney to travel 
for two years, accompanied by three servants, 
four horses, and one hundred pounds in 
money, or less, under the Sign Manual of 
Queen Elizabeth, 1572. 111. Thorpe. 

Office Copy of the Will of Elizabeth Mil- 
ton, the Poet’s Widow, and other Papers 
relating to her death. 20/. 9s. 6d. Thorpe. 

Three Receipts, with the Signatures of 
the Poet’s Daughters, Anne Milton, Mary 
Milton, and Deborah Clarke and her Fins- 
band, on receiving 100/. each from their 
Stepmother, Elizabeth Milton, as their por- 
tionof the Estate of their Father. 181. 7s. 6d. 

orpe. 

A ‘Receipt, with the Signatures of Sir 
Philip Sidney, for one half-year’s Fee as 
Cup- r to Queen Elizabeth, 1576. 
8i. 8s, - Ballard. 

A bundle of curious Papers relating to 
Prolegacht of Master of the —, See 

to Malone’s Shaks .) 201: Thorpe. 

Boswelliana, a Collection. of auctale, 
Boa, mots, &c. by James Boswell, sen. 181, 


.Qne hundred and fifteen letters to Mr. 
Malone, in reply to enquiries respecting the 
Life of, Dryden, &c. many from distinguished 
Thorpe. 


Literary Characters. 201. 





Johnsoniana and Boswelliana. 
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Twelve Letters of Rt. Hon. Edm, Burke 
to Mr. Malone, some of them relating to 
the inscription to the memory of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and a memoir of him. 84, 8s. 
Thorpe. 

Twelve Letters of Rt. Hon. Wm, Wynd- 
ham to Mr. Malone. 31. 5s. Thorpe. 

Ten of Dr. Farmer to the same. 2. 5s, 

Twenty-eight of Rev. Thos. Warton to 
the same. 4/.10s. Thorpe. 

Forty-three of Geo. Steevens, esq. to the 
same, chiefly relating to Shakspeare. 91. 9s. 
Thorpe. 

Four of Bp. Percy to the same, one con- 
taining curious particulars relating to the 
Rowleian Controversy. 2. 14s. 

Three Letters from John Kemble, esq. 
to the same, and 25 from other Literary 
men, 10/. Thorpe. 

Sixteen Original Letters of Dryden, ad- 
dressed to his cousin Mrs. Stuart. 26. 5s. 
Thorpe. 

Five of the same to Wm. Walsh the Poet, 
and one to Chas. Montague, afterwards Earl 
of Halifax. 107. 

A whole-length Drawing of a Lady (Mrs. 
Siddons) by Hamilton. 67. 6s. 

Portrait of Jas. Boswell, esq. copied by 
S. Harding in 1795 from a picture-by Sir 
Josh, Reynolds, painted in 1789. 31. 15s. 

Crayon Drawing of Shakspeare, made in 
1783 by Mr. Ozias Humphrey, ‘ from the 
only original picture extant, which formerly 
belonged to Sir Will. D’Avenant, and is in 
the possession of the Duke of Chandos. 
The Painter unknown. Epmonp Matons.” 
141, Harding and Co. 

A three-quarter-length portrait of James 
Boswell, esq. in wil, 111. 8s. 6d. 
A portrait of Dryden, in oil. 

The Boswell family, 6 10s. 

Shakspeare. 8/. 10s. Gd. 

Lastly, the fine Portrait of Dr. Johnson, 

ainted by Sir Joshua Reynolds for the late 
a Boswell, esq. of Auchialeck, was knock- 
ed down for 761. 13s. to Mr. Graves, a hop- 
merchant of Southwark. 


The whole produce of the sale was 
upwards of 20001. Nepos. 


Houses oF , aa Kwox. 


NE of the most antique and re- 

markable houses in Eéinbosgh, 
is the structure at the bottom of the 
High Street, in which the celebrated 
John Knox is said to have resided, 
while exercising the functions of a 
preacher in St. Giles’ Kirk. This is 
perhaps the oldest stone building of a 
private sort now existing there; for it 
was inhabited, before John Knox's 
time, by George Durie, Abbot of Dun- 
fermline and Arch-Dean of St. An- 
drews, who had to abandon it,as well 
as his more valuable dignity and office, 
at 


9l. 








- 


. 
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at the Reformation. The town granted 


the house .1o their_pastor, rent-free, - 
ce 
irradiating finger. 


and were at some pains and 
in fitting up a ‘* warm study” for him, 
of deaf boards, in the chamber above 
the hall; probably the little place which 
looks out upon the High Street, by a 
window over the door, from which, 
says tradition, he preached to the po- 
uilace. assembled below. The said 
fal is now occupied by an intelligent 
tonsor, who, to the disgrace of a highly 
tical and Jacobite name, professes 
imself a warm admirer of John Knox 
and his Reformations. Above his 
door, and extending even over his 
window, runs an ancient religious in- 
scription, which is by far the longest 
to be found in Edinburgh*. Close 
beneath the preaching window, there 
has long existed a coarse effigy of the 
Reformer, stuck upon the corner, and 


apparently holding forth to the passers. 


by. Of this no features were for a 
long time discernible, till Mr. Dryden, 
about three years ago, took shame to 
himself for the: neglect it was expe- 
riencing, and got it daubed over in 
laring oil-eolours, at his own expense. 
Thus a red ‘nose and two intensely 
black eyes were brought strongly out 
upon the mass of face; and a pair of 
white-iron Geneva bands, with a new 
black gown, completed the resuscita- 
tion. A large canopy of Chinese 
fashion, hung at the edges with tassels, 
was spread over the preacher's head, 
making him look much finer than he 
had ever done in his life-time, and a 
demure precentor was placed under- 
neath his yellow pulpit, iu order to 
event strangers from taking up an 
idea that our great Reformer, like the 
poor itinerant Methodists of modern 
times, had to direct the singing as well 
as the doctrine of his hearers. The 
precentor, however, was not very well 
used in his station, for, provoking only 
the laughter of the spectators, While 
the preacher excited their veneration, 
he was soon after takendown. There 
is‘a stone in the building, at a little 
- distance from the diminutive pulpit, 
and pointed at by the preacher, bear- 
‘ing the name of the Deity in Greek, 
Latin, and English, carved upon it, 





* This rubric is unfortunately covered 


_ “over by the sighs and placards of the present 
~ mechanical tahabitants, but, we undgestend, 
“Pans thus bork. bp . Asdvt\ at. AND. 


2. ¥OGR , NIEHBOUR . AS. YOUR . SELF. 
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from which rays seem. to diverge upon 
the side ah the effigy, cal dusts 
upon the side most — from his 
--ingenuit 
seems to have been epee here, 2 
painting the radianceof a bright saffron, 
while the reprobate clouds are,treated 
with a villanous. dark »wa dis- 
tinction of wouderful delicacy,  consi- 
dering what the rays amdsshe’ clouds 
are intended .1o emblematize; The 
modern possessor, to whom the general 
thanks of Scotland are due, takes care 
to paint the whole piously over-every 
second of May.—lIt is supposed that 
Bassendyne, the early Scottish Priuter, 
resided and carried on his trade inthis 


house *. 
on cane , 
Mr. Ursax, Exeter, July 4. 


4 AT a manifest incongruity exists 
in the passage of Shakspeare’s 
Henry VIII. so frequently alluded to 
in your recent numbers, is incontro- 
vertible; and that no satisfactory elu- 
cidation has been, or is likely to be 
given on the subject, is equally so. It 
may not, therefore, be irrelevant to 
conjecture what ought to have been, 
and probably was, the true meaning of 
the author: 

By this Sin fell the Angels; how then can 


man 
Made lower than the Angels, hope to win by’t? 
Yours, &c. E. T, Pirerimt. 


oo 

D. A. Y. informs S. R. M. (p. 194) that 
Thomas Bloundevill of Newton Flatman, 
esq. who was living 1586 and 1596, had 
two wives ; by his first, Rose, daughter of 
Johnson, who was living 1658, he 
appears to have had no issue; but by his 
2d wife, Margaret, daughter of ...,.. who 
died his widow in 1617, he had two daugh- 
ters and co-heiresses : the eldest Elizabeth 
married..... Meyricke, esq. by whom she 
had Bloundevill Merycke and othess; ‘and 
Patience, who married Robert King, ‘died in 
1688. The above mentioned T. Biountlevill 
was the eldest son of Edward Bloundevill of 
Newton Flotman, . by ....his wife, 
daughter of Thomas Godsalve of Norwich, 
~ which Edward was the eldest. som. of 
ph Bloundevill of Newton, esq. 








* We are indebted, for this description, 
to an interesting little work, new in she 
of Edimbuigh,” edited by Me. fe Chambes. 

in »” edited t 

t The letter of I. Yo this eabyegs 
received ; but we shall not. ognin, fees 
cause till further evidence is received. © 
REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





107. The Hermit in Italy, or Observations on 
.. the Manners and Customs of \taly ; being 

@ continuation of the Sketches of French 

Manners. By ‘M. de Jouy, Author of 

+ L’ Hermite en Prison,” “ L’ Hermite de 

ta Chaussée d’ Autin,” Kc. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Whittaker. 

THIS appellation, ** Hermit,” has 
been recently given to authors, who 
live in retirement, and notice the habits 
of their neighbours. The varieties of 
individual character are however given 
too often as manners and customs of 
the inhabitants at large, and such.ac- 
counts are further subject to the mis- 
takes hereafter mentioned. 

The fact is, that polished life, in all 
the different parts of Europe, is very 
much alike, though there are certain 
broad features peculiar to each separate 

“ Nation. Thus, in Germany, there is 
more smoking, eating, and drinking, 
than in France or Italy. There are 
more musical entertainments in the 
latter, than in the former; and so de 
ceteris; but nevertheless, a German, 
French, and English gentleman, will 
meet in company, and their manners 
so assimilate, that scarcely any distine- 

, tion will be perceptible. To a fo- 
reigner, who lives im either of these 
‘countries, a national character will 
however be visible in a very strong 

light, and yet the American and French 
publications concerning England, show 

that observers daily make the most 
flagrant mistakes. ‘Fhis is exceedingly 
common in all departments of life. 
Whoever examines the principle of 

) * tittle tattle about neighbouts, will find 
it to be the presumption, that because 

a thing can be done foolishly, it will 

be done foolishly. This, however, is 

not the case in general, and the pre- 
sumption becomes an unjustifiable 
slander. In_ books, therefore, of this 

.. kind, we hold a proper distrust to be 
conimendable; and it will not injure 

. the aethor, because real distinctions of 
national character are obvious, and 
therefore easy to be discriminated. 
-~- With regard to France, Dr. Moore 
oi: the -best painter of manners ; and 
ecwith regard to England, Fielding; yet 
‘sboth of these writers mixed with the 
“world ; op es a ene absurdity 
“£0 suppose that'a Hermit, i.e. a | 
“" Gar. Mic. Suppl. XCV. Pant 1. sa 
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who lives in a state isolated from s0- 
ciety, is the person qualified to give an 
accurate accountof it. Notwithstands 
ing, these books may be made interest- 
ing and iostractive; and so is that be- 
fore us. 

We shall extract concisely some cu- 
rious particularities. Paviog streets 
with smal! round pebbles destroys the 
beauty of the foot; for through Turin 
being thus paved, the women have 
rarely a handsome foot (i. 79).—In 
Italy it is an affront not to address a 
person of any distinction in the third 
person (i. 80). The unrivalled beauty 
of the inlaid floors, outshine the furni- 
ture of the Royal Sardinian Palace, 
though strikingly rich (81). The fol- 
lowing anecdote of Napoleon is stated 
as fact. 

‘* A room [iv the palace of Stupinis] was 
occupied by the pretty Madame = at- 
tached to the household of the Empress 
Josephine. Napoleon, who had a pass-key, 

tered her chamber one morning about two 
~~ the ‘lady ey was not alone, 

at in com with an Aide-de- of 
the Em sah ie had just time dives 
under the bed, as Napoleon came in. After 
setting down the dark lantern, he lighted 
the candles, and perceiving some embarrass- 
ment on the part of the lady, he began to 
search, and found certain articles of dress, 
which could not belong to a lady’s toilette. 
* Aha,’ says the Emperor, ‘ there is a man 
here. Whoever you are, Sir, | command 
you to come forth.’ It would not. do to 
disobey, and the poor Aide-de-Camp crawled 
forth. He dressed, and departed in great 
terror of his master’s wrath the next day. 
No notice was ever taken of the misadven- 
ture.” i. 98. 

From p. 100 we find that the waters 
of the Doire are so skilfully managed, 
that it requires only a small quantity 
to turn twenty-two powder mills, 
which are built on a sort of staircase, 
so that the water, which turns the 
upper one, succesively turns those be- 
low it. [Could not a similar use be 
made of many English streams?] _, 

The following ts the account given 
of an Italiau dinner at Bobbio. 





** First a sort of of coloured wool 
was laid over the table; then came a 
table-cloth, and above that a of. nap- 
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bottles and the water-pitchers were placed 
on pieces of thin iron, in the same way: 
under each of these stands were placed leaves 
of the mulberry or vine. Two tong thin 

of. board, covered with coloured pa- 

»h down from the beams above the 
table, and one of the servants was constantly 
swinging these backwards and forwards by 
means of a string, so that during the dinner 
they served us as fans, refreshing the air, 
aad driving away the flies, which would 
otherwise have made very serious eucroach- 
ments'on our fare. The meal began with a 
gitss ‘of vermont, a yellow bitter sort of 
liquer. The pottages consisted of lassagna 
(e-thin broad paste, not unlike macaroni in 
taste) and of vermicelli. Then came the 
futura, without which no Italian can make a 
dinner ; and after this the other usual 
dishes, which were by no means deficient in 

uantity or quality. The arrangement of 
the table was not very symmetrical; dish 
followed dish in slow succession, until the 
dessert. The plates and dishes were made 
of pewter, as they are throughout the moun- 
tains of Italy and amongst the monks of 
France. The dessert was sufficiently re- 
spectable, and the wine, though the — 
tion of the country, was not bad. Neither 
coffee nor liqueurs followed the repast. Cof- 
fee is drank only at breakfast, and liquors 
are rarely given, except during visits in the 
middle of the day.” i. 124. 

Italian dancing consists in the couple 
seizing each other firmly about the 
waist, and whirling themselves around 
in as large a circle as the room will 
allow ; then separating and dancing 
opposite to each other —clapping their 
hands — pirouetting — seizing each 
other, a so repeating the aflair over 
again, until one or both of them are 
100 fatigued to persevere (p.171). The 
kitchens alone are provided with fire- 
places, and in the sitting-rooms they 


use the scaldino, or a brasiere (ii. 94). ~ 


Eight hundred snails were eaten in 
one morning by a Frenchman. They 
are made into a soup (262). The 
Princess Borghese, sister of Napoleon, 
was the model of the Venus Couchée 
of Canova. A Roman Lady ——- 
ed her surprize, that she could sit 
naked to the Artist; “‘ Ah!” replied 
the Princess with great naivefé, ‘* but 
there was a fire in the room (iii. 78).” 

We shall now give some matters of 
a different character. A Miss Alessi, 
who was dancing before Napoleon, 
trod. upon his foot by accident. He 
retired back a few steps, and said to 
her, “ Ah! Miss, you compel: me to 
vetreat.” Sle is for the first time 


tien) she replied. “The whole even- 
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ing every one was praising her presence 
of inind. but abate knew why it was 
thought necessary to remark the next 
day, that she appeared to be greatly 
fatigued with the ball (i. 77): Ih Iw 
lian education, the parents do not allow 
their children the slightest familiarity, 
and use the most formal modes of ad- 
dress. At the age of eight the boys 
are sent to school, where they learn 
Latin ; and the girls are shut ap in a 
convent, where they learn nothing. 
Those who are kept at home live in 
an apartment, assigned for their use. 
Strangers and even intimates in the fa- 
mily, rarely or never see them. They 
bow the table immediately after the 

essert (i. 191). The consequence of 
the French Government in Italy was, 
it seems, this :—They paid three times 
as many taxes as before; the children 
of the wealthy were taken from them 
at twelve years old, to be educated in 
the Lyceum ; and others at the age of 
twenty, by the Conscription (i. 218). 
Women possess by far too great a po- 
litical influence. When their cava- 
lieri servienti are employed in the ser- 
vice of the state, or the administration 
of justice, their subjection to female 
influence is the source of infinite 
abuses (ii, 129). 

In conclasion, we shall give some 
extracts, which show the Author’s 
talent. Speaking of melancholy songs, 
he justly says, 

‘* Even to sing sad songs, it is necessary 
to be either gay, or at least free from care. 
If the most celebrated singers were really 
in the situations of the persons whom they 
represent, they would be unable to utter 
any other than false or imperfect sounds.” 
ii. 104, 

Concerning the influence of know- 
ledge and the arts, he makes the fol- 
lowing just remark : 

‘* The Italian Nobility is in general dis- 
tinguished by a taste for letters and the 
arts. These always introduce a spirit of 
equality, which repels the supremacy of a 
mere soldier in society.” ii, 11'7. 

Canova’s straight-sided Venuses have 
been justly condemned, as deviatin 
from the pure standard of Nature an 
Antiquity, in the correct female form 
from the bosom to the knee. His fa- 


mous Hebe is also thus criticized’ by 
our Author, 

‘* This statue ‘has more of the coquette 
than of the modest béauty about her. She 
looks like a Nymph of the Theatre, acting 

Hebe, and pot like Hebe ee 
self. 


the part of 
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self. It is a beautiful statue no doubt, but 
like those beauties who need the aid of the 
toilet and artificial lights, it displays all the 
refinement of art, which is very far from 
teal genius. It is also very mannered, and 
its attitude is a posture, rather than a na- 
futal position.” ili. 77. 

The best account of Italy, so far as 
concerns satisfactory and profound ex- 
planation of its political and moral 
state, is that of Madame de Stacl. li is 
there shown, how the craft of the Ro- 
man Emperors, by excluding the people 
from all political and military con- 
cerns, and inculcating luxury and effe- 
minate arts, have, if we may so say, 
even altered the descendants of the an- 
cient Romans in sex; at all events, 
have changed their characters from 
male to female. In the philosophical 
viewsof MadamedeStael, talyisastudy 
worthy the sage’s contemplation ; but, 
it does not follow, that because we 
have eagles, we should not have singing 
birds also; and lighter works may be 
interesting. 


—o— 

108. The Werks of the Rev. John Gambold, 
A.M. late one of the Bishops of the United 
Brethren. With an Introductory Essay, 
by Thomas Erskine, Esq. Advocate, Au- 
thor of “* Remarks on the Internal Evi- 
dence for the Truth of Revealed Religion.” 
Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 300. Chal- 
mers and Collins, Glasgow. 

THE vanity of authors, which may 
be taken to a certain extent as the apo- 
logy for many publications, is no plea 
for reprinting them. Editors are sel- 
dom enthusiasts, and their errors are 
those of judgment, not of partiality. 
To heap up an overloaded press by re- 
publishing volumes of moderate or 
doubtful value, is a real disservice to 
literature; but, as no sensible person 
buys a book without some previous 
knowledge of its contents, the evil 
would soon cease if it were not main- 
tained by the negligence of purchasers. 

Theological literature is of a nature 
peculiarly evanescent. It is incon- 
ceivable ih. many students, on com- 
pleting their first course of divinity, 
think themselves bound to inform the 
world what they have only been learn- 
ing from it. If any one were to cal- 
culate the number of “ Family Pray- 
ers” and Treatises on the Sacrament, 
he would think that the authors ima- 
gined their predecessors to have been 
either idle or incompetent. Now, as 
nobody can afford to buy all books, 
and as every book possesses some ex- 


ternal incitement, to put forth useless 
volumes is a weighty offence against 
the interests of the community. 

These remarks, we are glad to tay, 
apply but negatively to GamBoLd’s 

forks. Gambold was a native of 
Puncheston, in Pembrokeshire * ; sye- 
cessively a Servitor at Christ Charch, 
Oxford, Minister of Stanton Harcourt, 
and a Moravian Bishop. He died in 
1771+. This volume, though entitled 
** his Works,” does not contain the 
whole of them, even on those topies 
which the publishers had in view. 
The others, we believe, are, “* A Cha- 
racter of Count Zinzendorf,” “ Dis- 
courses on the Second Article of the 
Creed,” ** A Short Summary of Chris- 
tian Doctrine,” and a ‘‘ Welsh Grams 
mar,” walsh ouonat him the title of a 
good critic from a competent ju 
now living. In 1742 he Mained my 4 
Oxford press the New Testament, 
after Mills. 

The works 8 in this volume 
consist of, ‘* Ignatius,” a tragedy; 
** Poems ;” ‘Sermons;” and “ ny 
ters.” The tragedy would have borne 
revision, but, after an attentive peru- 
sal, it cannot fail to please: among 
the most striking parts, are, the de- 
scription of St. John in his old age, 
the conversion. of the soldier, and t 
dialogue between the two philosphers. 
It must be remembered, that, in his 
life and conversation, Gambold nearly 
approached the Fathers whom he has 
so well pourtrayed. His Letter to a 
Studious Young Lady ought to be 
copied in mg common-place book ; 
were it more known, it-woald terd 
to the renunciation of many unprofit- 
able studies, which, as Adam of Win- 
tringham observes, are only a refined 
sensuality. One of his poems, en- 
titled “The Mystery of Life,” we 
think it our duty to transcribe. 
**So many years I’ve seen the sun, 

And call’d these eyes and hands my own, 
A thousand little acts I’ve done, 

And childhood have, and manhood know : 
O what is life! and this dull round 
To tread, why was a spirit bound ? 


** So many airy draughts and jives, 
And warm excursions of the mind, 
Have fill’d my soul with great designs, 

While practice grovell'd far behind. 





* Dr. Owen P (Camb. Biog, p. 
126) or at a pie oe ? 

+ Memoirs of this truly primitive Chris- 
tian will be found in “* Li om is,” 
by Nichols, ii. 219222. 
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O what is thought! and where withdraw 
The glories my fancy saw ? 
** So many tender joys and woes 

Have on my pel ain soul had pow'r; 
Plain life with heighten ions rose, 

The boast or burden of their hour : 

O what is all we feel! why fled 
Those’ pains and pleasures o'er my head ? 
“So many human souls divine, 
So at one interview display’d, 
Some oft and freely mix’d with mine, 

In lasting bonds my heart have Jaid : 
O what is Fiendship ! why impress’d 
On this weak, wretched, dying breast? 

** So many wond’rous gleams of light, 

And gentle ardours from above, 

Have made me sit, alike seraph bright, 

* Some moments on a throne of love : 

O what is virtue! why had I, 

Who'am so low, a taste so high ? 

«« Ere long, when sovereign wisdom wills, 

My soul an unknown path shall tread, 
And strangely leave, who strangely fills 

This frame, and waft me to the dead : 
© what is death ! ’tis life’s last shore, 
Where vanities are vain no more ; 

Where all pursuits their goal obtain, 

And life is all retouch’d again ; 

Where in their bright result shall rise 

Thoughts, virtues, friendships, griefs, and 
joys.” 

This volume is prefaced by an Es- 
say from the pen of Mr. Erskine (au- 
thor of some excellent treatises), but 
which requires a very forced transition 
to appear as an introduction to it. 


109. The Natural History of the Bible ; or a 
description of all the Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Fishes, Reptiles and Insects, Trees, Plants, 
Flowers, Gums, and Precious Stones, 
meéntioned in the Sacred Scriptures. Col- 
lected from the best authorities, and alpha- 
hetically arranged. By Thaddeus-Masen 
Harris, D.D. of Dorchester, Massa- 
chussets. 8vo, pp. 430. 

THE Natura! History and Botany 
of Antiquity, are from the want of 
specific appellations and characteristics, 
and of graphical representations, en- 
veloped in obscurity and uncertainty. 
The only feasible method of correctly 
applying “the ateient denotninations, 
is by a modern investigation of the 
several animals'iind plants peculiar to a 
country, and then examining their con- 
formities to'the old descriptions. Until 
such’ a cattlogtie and such a compa- 
tison be made, there can be nothi 
beyond hypothesis. “Our translators o 
the Bible haré been obliged tocommit 


errors; for Instatice, if potatoes had 


been mentioned in the Bible, awd had 
been unknown in England, they would 


have called them turnips, as they have 


made badgers of seals (see p. 29), and 
(p. 15) apples of citrons. 


The work before us abounds with’. 


curious and profound learning ;» re- 
moves many but nat all difficulties (for 
that was impossible), and well deserves 
the patronage of the publick. We 
think itis shown clearly, thatthe Croco- 
dile was the Leviathan, and the Hippo- 
potamus Behemoth ; and as to the 
rest, every thing appears to have been 
done which the circumstances will 

rmit, short of the mode which we 
ave before mentioned. Interesting 
disquisitions often accompany the 


articles. 

—-@—- 

110. The Life of the Rev. Philip Henry, 4.M. 
with Funeral Sermons for Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry. By the Rev, Matthew Henry, 
V.D.M. Corrected and enlarged by 
J. B. Williams, F.S.A. 8vo. pp. 465. 
With Portraits. 

PROVIDENCE shows its appro- 
bation of action, according to reason, 
and of vo other kind of action ; and if 
other methods are pr of securing 
the well-being of society, by incorrect 
interpretations of Christianity, the acts 
of God will only be made at variance 
with his Word, which e philoso- 
pher knows to be impossible, and 
therefore he attributes such variations 
tohuman misconception. There never 
was a period, when men ought to have 
been wiser and better, according to the 
extraordinary pains taken in inculcat- 
ing religion, than in the reign of 
Charles I. and yet what is the charae~ 
ter of that wa? Religion is a dut 
due to God, which ovght to show itself 
by correct private life, and just and 
benevolent action towards man, and 
such a mode of professing it will al- 
ways make men wiser and better. Bat 
when it is pretended that salvation is 
only attainable by certain tmystical 


feelings: when such sentiments may ‘* 


be expressed even by pious men; ‘as 
the following, ** When we are called 
to duty, may we be sure it is always 


from the Spirit? Is it not possible 
that Satan may have @ hand in the’ \’ 
stirring of us up to prayer?” (poFty 


is it likely, that men willbe the 
wiser? and js not their attention more 
directed to the cultivation of enthu+ 
siastic feelings and pharisaieal observ~ 
ances, than to virtue, good sense, and: 

philanthropy ? 
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philanthtapy?. ‘The religion of the 
work, befere-us, consists in an incessant 
restlessness, about the merest trifles, 
sinning imeven temperate food, sleep, 
motion, &c. &c. as-if it was consistent 
with’ the Divine wisdom purposely to 
create beings who should not be inno- 
center happy in any thing? Under 
such doeirines men must be always 
miserable, and He, whose tender 
mercies are over all His works, be- 
comes the most cruel of all tyrants. 
Such doctrines are those of the Puritan, 
who hanged his cat on Monday, for 
killing.a mouse on Sunday—and any 
attempt to tie men down to such super- 
fluous austerities, must from the con- 


stitution of their being, ever fail. The- 


essential virtue which is made to con- 
stitute the superior character of the 
good and pious man before us, consists 
wholly of fears, doubts, and scruples, 
about harmless things, and the more 
of these a man ses, the greater is 
his saintship, ‘The active good which 
he is taught to regard as of sole value, 
is to make proselytes, and to be always 
preaching, but not to consider those 
capable of salvation, whose views of 
Christianity are not those of his own 
to a detter; and kneeling at the Sacra- 
ment, set forms of prayer, &c. &c. 
with him are serious infringements of 
Christian liberty, though if this plea 
be made with regard to his own doc- 
trines, it. is inadmissible. In short, 
we see nothing but straining at gnats, 
and jnconsistency, in- such characters 
of religion, which characters must 
make ita misery instead of a blessing. 

The Editor, who evidently possesses 
great talents, has no right to complain 
of us for these remarks, for he himself 
animadveris on the statements of Dr. 
Wordsworth, pp, 446, 449, 461. 

In short, Philip Henry appears to 
have been a good man, a good scholar, 
and a cdnscientioas Clergyman; which 
conseientiousness is, however, made a 
claim.to; immortal fame, and apostoli- 
cal holiness of character, partly use 
it dissents from the innocent forms 
and ceremonies of the Church of Eng- 
land, and partly because it places the 

rfection.of Christianity in the irrita- 

lity, of ahe sensitive a ta and the 
consequent creation of endless disput- 
ings and factions, and acerbity of feel- 
ings..»The. Editor may be assured, 
that we meither bold him or his sab- 
ject in disrespect, Dut if either of them 
lay dewn positions, -which in our judg- 


ment are unphilosophical, inconsistent 
with the evident laws of providence, 
and incorrect interpretations of Chris- 
tianity, we shall from public motives 
express our hearty dissent from such 
positions. Weought, however, in jus- 
tice, to add, that setting aside the ten- 
dencies of the doctrines reprobated, 
there are passages without number, re- 
lating to conduct in private life, which, 
stripped of their peculiar phraseology, 
are admirable lessons of piety and 
wisdom. 

The volume is neatly printed, and is 
embellished with good Portraits. 

—@— 


111. Christian Instructions, consisting of Ser- 
mons, Essays, Addresses, Reflections, Tales, 
Anecdotes, and Hymns on. various sulyects, 
for the use of Families, Schools, and 
Readers in general. By the Rev. W. 
Morgan, B.D. &c. &c. In Two Vols. 
Vol. 1. pp. 260. Vol, II. not published. 
MR. MORGAN is a zealous and 

active parish priest, with the best in- 

tention as a pious and good man, that 
of making friends to the Church among 
the lower orders, by exciting Entha- 
siasm. The misfortune is, that there 
are only three orders of society, whom 
the lower ranks respect, viz. Fortune- 
tellers, Quack-dectors, and Fanatical 
Preachers; nor can any large bodies 
of them be congregrated, but under 
the semblance of one or other of these 
characters. In a view of political ne- 
cessity, the first step is to remove the 
people by knowlege, from such a con- 
temptible taste; nor can any man be a 
friend to his country or to mankind at 
large, under the denis that Chris- 
tianity, reason, and civilization, are 
connected, by supporting or encourag- 
ing errors of understanding, The po- 
pularity of the mode among the inferior 
ranks, has induced many of the edu- 
cated Clergy, in self-defence, to adopt 
it from ay tated motive, that the 

Church.is in danger. 
For our paris, we think, that nonsense 

will not, and cannot approach modern. 

Parliaments; and that the result of 

all this enthuiastic feeling, unwisely 

excited, will end in the doctrine of 


the Atonement salving all moral crimj- . : 


nality; and making. the educated 
1 beatle rges 


Clergy endure the h 


ne rs. = 
that the. Coommnal, Calendag, hex ary 
creased; that Revjvalen, eeganiies, 
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Circumcisionists, and all. manner of 
strange persons, are brought into con- 
sequence, by exciting religious Enthu- 
siasm ; and that the result must be the 
serious political misfortune of embar- 
rassing the islature, by making 
toleration a civil evil; and destroying 
the efforts of a wise, philanthropic, 
and regular Clergy, by a prejudice in 
favour of mere stage-exhibition. 

All that is necessary in a Clergy- 
man, is to be personally the father, 
friend, instructor, and visitor of the 

r; and ‘that more service can be 

e to them and society by this, than 
by any other mode, is, in our judg- 
ment, a point not to be disputed. 


112. The Constifution of Friendly Societies, 
upon Legal and Scientific Principles, exem- 
plified by the Rules and Tables of Calcula- 

. tons adopted ynder the Advice and Appro- 
bation of William Morgan, Esq, F.R.S. 
and William Frend, Esg. M.A. for the 
Government of the Friendly Institution at 
Southwell; together with Observations on 
the Rise and Progress, as well as the Ma- 
nagement and Mismanagement of Friendly 
Societies. By the Rev. John-Thomas 
Becher, M. A. Prebendary of the Colle- 
giate Church of Southwell, Chairman of 

- the Quarter Sessions, &c. Kc. 


IT is impossible for us to enter into 
the details of this able business-written 

mphlet; but the following extract 
will show one at least of its important 
objects. 

‘* Five FARTHINGS saved WEEKLY will, 
according to our Tables, assure a member 
under the age of 25, the allowances of the 
fitst class [2s. a week during sickness, bed- 
lying Pay and Is. a week, walking pay; a 
weekly allowance of 1s. after the age of 65; 
and @/. on denth]; and a daily reservation 
of one will purchase the privileges of 
the fift » 10s. bed-lying pay per week, 
5s. walking pay, with an annuity of 9s. 
weekly, after 65.” P. 12. 

All the benefits of the first class 
may be obtained by a single payment 
of 3/. 14s. 3d. or the same sum by in- 
stalmenis, if the parties are under 20, 
and’so in different ratios, according to 
age and class. 
oIn a disquisition annexed to this ex- 
cellent pamphlet, we find that the 
members of Friendly Societies were in 
1818, 925,489, and su ing their at- 
tendance at feasts and funerals to be 
15 times a year, their expenses at ale- 
houses, computed at 6d. each, are 
247,039. P. 49. 

We have now, we think, said enough 


-. 


to invite our public-spirited gentry and 
cle to rs Mr Bechor’s Pasay, 
and follow his laudable example. No 
object is more worthy benevolent at- 
tention, than the honest and hard- 
working labourer, and every feeling of 
religion, humanity, and policy, which 
binds society together in its strongest 
ties, ought to preserve bim from neglect. 
Apathy on such a subject can only be 
a disease, engrafted on our nature by 
vice: for every g and reasonable 
man feels and says, “‘ Homo sum,” &c. 


113. The Human Heart. 8vo, pp. 370. 

’ THIS work is a fusciculus, gene- 
rally speaking, of interesting and in- 
structive tales, evidently with the view 
of rendering them vehicles of religious 
and moral instruction. We say defi- 
nitively, that they are pleasing and 
good; notwithstanding, without rela- 
tion to these Tales in particular, but 
to all novels and stories in general, we 
beg to make one observation. Society 
requires, as Providence also enacts, 
that folly and weakness should undergo 
suffering; and we do not like stories 
to be founded on silly conduct, for the 
subsequent display of heroism. We 
allude to the modern Lucrece. The 
law in cases of female violation, re- 
quires evidence of screaming; and no- 
thing is more clear, than that if the 
ancient or modern Lucretia had thus, 
or by any similar means, invoked the 
aid of their household, neither Colla- 
tinus or Jaques de Grys could have 
boasted of their triumphs. The mis- 
chiefs of adultery, forgery, or murder, 
cannot be repaired; and to make vice 
a thesis, for displaying virtue, is not a 
good, but a bad exemplar; it is like 
advising people to commit a heinous 
offence, in order to show off by the 
grand style of their repentance ; to 
make a Magdalen the portress of a 
Nunnery, or chuse a Judge or a Bishop 
from a Penitentiary. Tales founded 
on the prneigie reprobated, introduce 
wrong-headedness. 


—}—— 
114. A few Olservations on some Topicks of 
Political Economy. 8v0, pp. 39. 
THE object of the Pamphlet be- 
fore us, is to leave Trade completely 
epen. We have no objection to the 
principle, but shall only observe, that 
ntmay ruin the population, where one 
is ah Agricultural Country only, and 


the other Mercantile. Our Author says, 
« + 
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Let every man carry his where 
he pleases, and bring back what fae 
~ 25. 


But what says Dean Swift? if an 
Irish landholder has only corn, and 
sends abroad a hundred bushels, in 
exchange for wine, such wine is con- 
sumed not upon the support of the 
population, as the corn would be, but 
upon half a dozen friends of the im- 
porter. England trades with Ireland 
upon the footing of a free trade. It 
carries off necessaries, and introduces 
luxuries. Between two nations, which 
export only surplusage, commerce is a 
mutual benefit, and a free trade may 
be guod to both countries. Political 
Economy, which is the most fortunate 
species of sophistry ever known, will 
deny this; but Ireland will show the 
truth of our position. Paupers may 
not be able to obtain necessaries where 
there are no poor rates to cumpel the 
landholder to furnish them. Suppose 
Ireland an mdependent nation, pro- 
hibiting manufactures imported ill it 
had a surplusage, then the population 
would not suffer; and wall nation 
reaches that point, it should neither 
export nor import, because it should 
not destroy the stimulus for production. 

We speak abstractedly of course ; 
but we doubt not, that the old Barons 
and Gentry of England, who lived 
entirely upon native produce, and 
drank wine only as a cordial, laid a 
right foundation for the future well- 
being of the country, and comfort of 
the population ; yet they acted upon 
no other rule than the utmost possible 
production of the soil, and domestic 
manufacture. A poor nation trading 
with a rich one for luxuries, is like a 
poor man selling his cloathing or food 
for gin, let Political Economists say 
what they please. 


Qe 
115. The Two Mothers ; or Memoirs of the 
last Century. 12mo, pp. 259. 

RELIGION is to us a sublime and 
holy principle, which breathes only 
lory to God and good-will to man. 
Beary aspiration to the Omnipotent 
infuses a glow of delight, and every 
thought of him is Blessing. But by 
the miserable taste for misrepresenting 
the fall of man, first introduced by 
ignorant teachers in low life, we are 

led with low and groveling notions ; 
and the will of the sublime God of 
reason and benevolence, is, according 


to these Faquirs, not that of beholdin 
his reasonable creatures. high-min 
agents of his wisdom in the improve- 
ment of their fellow-beings, by science 
and philanthropy; but crawling, like 
toads, around his throne, and uttering 
only one monotonous croak, known by 
the vulgar appellation of cant. 

In Gessner, Klopstock, and Handel, 
we adore, the sublimity and blessed: 
ness of revelation; but in Fanaticism 
we feel that it is disgraced and insulted, 
by being made the mere regime of a 
gaoler with convicts: “‘ Fear God 
and keep his Commandments, for that 
is the whole Duty of Man,” was the 
good short Catechism of our grand 
mothers; but now, forsooth, accord- 
ing to the book before us, and man 
other such, the first principle of all 
good education is the weakness of 
Adam. In short, the tree of life is to 

row out of a crab-stock. But we 
Ries always understood that the com- 
ing of Christ was to teach us the cor- 
rect thinking and action in morals and 
religion, which was lost by the Fall, 
and his sacrifice to supply the imper- 
fections consequent upon that Fall. 
We cannot see how the wrétched 
means proposed in the books alluded 
to, can answer the end desired. The 
experiment has been made in Wales 
for more than a century; but has that 
country any moral or wise pre-eminencé 
(for that is the result of rational Chris- 
tian teaching) over its fellow pro- 
vinces? We have known various re- 
ligionists of this severe character; and 
we know that their feelings were 
cynical and uncharitable towards all 
mankind, but a few pulpitecrs; that 
their dweilings were houses of correc- 
tion and penitentiaries, and that even 
the pleasures of infants, which Paley 
says are direct communications of the 
Almighty, were studiously controaled, 
because it was sinful to be happy. 
But it is now the fashion to force 
these notions into educated and ra- 
tional life, if possible; and for such a 

rpose,, in the book before us, a 
Mire Selby, a woman of straw, like A. 
in a dialogue, is converted ‘by the doc- 
trines and conduct of Mrs. Grove, a 
Clergyman's wife, B. the communi+ 
cative respondent, who however, p. 
256, is made to acknowledge that it 
was solely doue by faith alone. Now 
this we pertinaciously maintain snot 
sound doctrine. Every in Theo- 
logy knows, that we 5 of . 
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build nothing upon our own merits, 
we are to add our own exertions 
to those of the Divine fayour. How- 
ever, as we do not write to depreciate 
the book, only the principle upon 
which it is founded, we beg to say, 
that it contains in detail much useful 
instruction in regard to conduct. With 
respect to the effects of the doctrine on 
common life, we beg to abstract part 
of a letter, sent by a servant wanting a 
place, toa lady. She demanded libert 
to attend meeting twice a day, an 
three times on a Sunday. She was 
not to be asked (though professedly a 
lady's maid) to make or mend fal lals, 
as she called ornaments of dress, be- 
cause worldly vanities; and proceeded 
in a letter of three sides, to make as 
many other stipulations as occur in the 
ve of a treaty of peace. 
he lady, an elderly one, and a firm 
friend to religion and morals, could 
not, however, endure this; and the 
letter was circulated among her friends 
as useful information of the effects of 
fanaticism. 


a> —- 

116. Italian Tales. Tales of Humour, Gal- 
lantry, and Romance. Selected and Trans- 
lated from the Italian. With Sixteen Il- 
lustrative Drawings. By George Cruik- 
shank. 8vo, pp. 253. C. Baldwyn. 
THESE tales are translated from a 

wariety of authors not generally acces- 

sible, and perhaps contain nearly all 
that a judicious publisher would dare 
to eng Rome of them embrace 
the plots of Shakspeare, and others 
beara striking similarity to the Oriental 

Novels imported by Galland. Ma- 

chiavelli’s Belphagor figures in this 

collection, win a risible drawing of 
the Infernal Parliament, in which the 

Secretary is a manifest plagiarism from 

Hogarth: this story is valuable as a 

iece of humour, and as a proof that 

achiavelli’s genius was not confined 
to history. Dr. Okeley observes, that, 
while we ascribe every thing fortuvate 
to Providence, the devil is cheated of 
his due; in — r the case is 
worse, for the Black missionary is 
treated in a manner which the hess 
gifted of our species would hardly 
endure: as a satire, however, the story 
is excellent. 

It may indeed be doubted, whether 
the Italian. Novella were written for 
bamusement or, satire; at, least, if the 
ofaast.was their.end, the sesape was the 


\cameans, and we can scarcely find human 


nature depicted in so unfavourable a 
light. “ Whoam 1?” resembles “The 
Sleeper awakened ;” and “The Dead 
Rider” answers to ‘“‘ Dan Hew” dnd 
“Sir Thomas Erpingham.” “* The 
Dead Alive” is the most amusing, and 

many of the features of Oul- 
ton’s Farces. ‘The Merchant of Ve- 
nice”’ is in effect the same as our play ; 
but the underplot contains a different 
story from that of Portia and the 
Caskets. The rest may be ascertained 
by a perusal. 

Cruikshank’s designs are humourous 
where the subject admits, and in that 
he always succeeds; but his horrors 
are laughable, and he is judiciously 
sparing of them. This volume is nearly 
uniform with the ‘‘ German Stories, 
to which it forms an appropriate com- 
panion. We are in expectation of 
more ‘* Points of Humour,” having 
recurred to them from a miserable imi- 
tation, entitled, ‘* Points of Misery,” 
in which the reader's situation was 
not considered as it deserved. 


> 


117. Idwal, a Poem ; with Noles. 8vo, pp. 
198. 

The narrative poem, which most 
interests men of high taste in poetry, 
is Spenser's ‘* Fairy Queen.” e 
charm is owing to that mighty perfec- 
tion of our ancient heroes of English 
verse, the natural tissue of circum- 
stances which attends their description. 
They do not search for sentiment, 
elegance, or figures; or abstain from 
that minuteness which is often so inte- 
resting because it is so natural. 

Modern poetry is a shrubbery, from 
which, do what we will, we cannot 
exclude formality ; but the ancient 
story and ballad have all the_ native 
wildness and romantic aspect of wood 
and forest. Where Narrative poetry 
assumes a higher class of subject (we 
do not mean Epic), the measure. of 
Spenser is in our opinion a great ad- 
vantage. 

We do not conceive how a tune,can 
be made out of mere tiukling, no more 
than out of the tolling of one,solitary 
bell ; and we think that the recurrence 
of the rhyme in decasyllabic couplets 
is a tinkling and nothing else. In 
fine, we like stories in verse, provi 
they are constructed upon the ancient 
model of vatural description, and are 
full of peanetnnecan’ we | 


still better, if they are in Spengerian 


verse. 
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PART 1.) 
terse, A moderna imen, exactly to 
teste, is the School Mistress of 


(2 is mee C4 ? 
The. before us is teo refined 
for an exact conformity to aur pattern, 
but it- bas frequemly the delightful 
quaintuess of the Spenserian 
atyle ; and felicitous delineations of 
female character. The following is a 
good specimen; for the reader will ob- 
serve, that even in narratory poetry, b 
a bad modern fashion, the senlimeénta 
part preponderates, and two-thirds of 
the story is thus converted into an 
essay. Sentiment is very rare in Virgil, 
always is very simple. To imagina- 
tion there is never any objection. 
** Ah, who can gaze upon a woman’s tears 
And not become a woman in his heart ? 
Tn love, in grief, in fondness or in fears, 
Mistress of all beyond a demon’s art, 
Thea can the feeling, thought and soul im- 
part [before ; 
To him, who scarce has thought or felt 
From her own and her tearful glances dart 
Lightnings, to tack the passionate gazers 


more, . 
And bid him weep and sigh, or tremble and 
implore.” P. 22. 

This Author does not care whether 
his verses walk, run, hop, hobble, or 
jump; but he should recollect, that 
critical drill serjeants and dancing 
masters do not admire the awkward 
mvtions and gestares of poetical or 
other clowns, 


‘118. Practical and Internal Evidence against 
Cathoticiem. By the Rev. Joseph Blanco 
White, M.A. & B.D. 8vo. Murray. 

(Concluded from p. 523.) 

Mr. WHITE'S examination of 
Catholicism is contained in five sub- 
sequent letters, addressed to the im- 
“partial among the Roman Catholics 
of Great Britoin and Ireland. The 
‘subject of the first of these is an in- 
vestigation of the real and practical 
extent of the authority of the Pope, 
according to the Roman Faith, and 
the consequent intolerance of its 
Church. He divides the Catholic 
writers into two classes, one writing 
for ‘the Protestant public, the other 
‘for the Catholic adherents 

Among the fornier he places Mr. 
Butler, against whom he most satis- 
factorily establishes a charge of mis- 
“traftstation, by which the sense of a 
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the note in which it is illustrated is 
toe long for extract, 

Mr. Builer’s definition of the pre- 
rogative of the Pope is this, “ fall 
power to feed, tegulate, and govera 
the Universal Church, as expressed in 
the general councils and holy canons.” 
This definition he chodses in opposi- 
tion to those writers whe have immo- 
derately exalted the Papal power, and 
to those who have undaly depressed 
it. ‘Fhe firet maintain the powér of 
the Pope to depose Princes; while the 
latter, with the divines of the Galli- 
can Church, deny it. 

Mr. White, in a very convincing 
argument, exposes the pretended ih- 
failibility of a Church where such 
discussions are permitted; for it a 
pears that both opinions are lolerated; 
and, however opposite, are connected 
by the definition of Mr. Butler, as 
taken from the Florentine Councils. 
With respect to the practical effect of 
such opinions he (Mr. W.) observes : 


‘«The days are no more when the Pope, 
in virtue of his full power to feed, regulate, 
and govern you, might endeavour to remove 
a Protestant King from the Throne. The 
trial to which as British subjects and Ro- 
man Catholics you are still exposed, is per- 
fectly unconnected with the claims 
of your Ecclesiastical head ; it flows directl 
from the spiritual. Hence the constant ef- 
forts of your political advocates to ‘fix the 
attention of a -~ By question of 
tem supremacy, in w make a 
aoe af ipiigendiogn: Hence tie irrele- 
vant questions proposed to the Catholic 
ara mo as their ction was 

own, gave ample scope tu versatile 

et those bodies.” 


The following question is then pro- 
pounded as a proper one : 

“Can the Pope, in virtue of what Roman 
Catholics believe his divine authority, com- 
mand the assistance of the faithful in cheek- 
ing the progress of heresy, by any means 
not likely to produce loss or danger to the 
Roman Catholic ops ape and can that 


This questidn is answered by histo- 
rical example; for this was the situa- 
tion of James the Second. Hiv tefi- 
gee was opposed to his political du- 

ies. He asked, “ whether the Ki 
could promise to give his ssseet, wall 
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of England. Four English divines 
who attended him in his exile an- 
swered without hesitation in the ne- 
ative. The casuistry of the French 
urt was certainly less abrupt. Louis 
the Fourteenth: observed to James, 
that as the exercise of the Catholic 
Religion could not be re-established in 
England, save by removing from the 
people the impression that the King 
was resolved to make it triumph, he 
must dissuade him from saying or 
doing any thing which might authorize 
or augment tins fear.” The powerful 
talents of Bossuet were engaged to sup- 
the political views of the French 
onarch, and in the course of his 
argument, distinguished for its casu- 
istic subtilty (the whole of which is 
given in a note), he draws a distinc- 
tion hetween adhering to the errone- 
ous principles of a Church, and the 
protection ~ to it ** ostensibly to 
preserve public tranquillity.” Speak- 
ing of the articles of the Liturgy and 
the Homilies: ‘*he (the King) may 
ostensibly leave them a free course for 
the peace of his subjects ;” and herein 
lies the point as it respects the Catho- 
lic question. 


** A conscientious Roman Catholic may, 
for the sake of public peace, and in the 
hope of finally serving his Church, osten- 
silly give a free course to heresy. But if 
it may be done without such dangers, it is 
his unquestionable duty to undermine a sys- 
tem, of which the direct tendency is, in his 
opinion, the spiritual and final ruin of men. 
Is there a Catholic divine who can dispute 
this doctrine? Is there a learned and con- 
‘scientious priest among you who would give 
absolution to such a person, as having it in 
his power so to direct his votes and conduct 
in Parliament as to diminish the influence 
of Protestant principles without disturling 
or alarming the country, would still heartily 
and stedfastly join in promoting the interest 
of the English Church?" * * ¥* * 

** The doctrine, that he who being able 
to prevent a sin, allows its commission, is 
guilty of that sin, and its consequences, re- 
quires no sanction from Pope or Council ; 
it follows then with unquestionable cer- 
tainty, that a Roman Catholic cannot, with- 
out guilt, lend his support to a Protestant 
establishment, but is bound, as he wishes 
to save his soul, to miss no opportunity of 
checking the progress of heresy; the most 
grievons of all moral offences, according to 
the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Chareh.” 


The dogma of intolerance has been 
—- by Mr. Butler as detestable. 
n this subject our Author has much 
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clear reasoning ; but the following faet 
speaks volumes, OF 3 
«« Believe (says Mr. W.) a man who has 
spent the best years of his life where Ca- 
tholicism is professed without the check of 
dissenting opinions, where it luxuriates on 
the soil which fire and sword have cleared 
of whatever might stunt its natural and 
nuine growth—a growth incessantly watch- 
ed over by the head of your church, and his 
authorised representatives the Inquisitors.— 
Alas! «I have a mother’ outweighed all 
other reasons for a change in a man of ge- 
nius (Pope), who yet cared not to shew 
his indifference to the religious system under 
which he was born. I too ‘ had a mother;’ 
and such a mother, as did I the ta- 
lents of your great Poet tenfold, they would 
have been honoured in doing homage to the 
wers of her mind and the goodness -of her 
eart. No woman could love her children 
more ardently, and none of those children 
was more vehemently loved than myself. 
But the Roman Catholic creed had poison- 
ed in her the surest source of affection. I 
saw her during a long period unable to re- 
strain her tears in my presence. I perceiv- 
ed that she shunned my conversation, espe- 
cially when my University friends drew me 
into topics above those of domestic talk. I 
loved her, and this behaviour cut me to the 
heart. In my distress I applied to a friend 
to whom she used to communicate all her 
sorrow, and to my utter horror, I learnt that 
suspecting me of Anti-catholic principles, 
my mother was distracted by the fear that 
she might be obliged to accuse me to the 
Inquisition, if I uncautiously uttered some 
condemned proposition in her presence. To 
avoid the barbarous necessity of being the 
instrument of my ruin, she could ‘find no 
other means but that of shunning my pre- 
sence. Did this unfortunate mother over- 
rate or mistake the nature of her Roman 
Catholic duties? By no means. The In- 
| Fears was established by the Supreme 
uthority of her Church; and under that 


-authority she was enjvined to accuse any 


person whatever whom she might overhear 
uttering heretical opinions. No exception 
was made in favour of fathers, children, 
hushands, wives ;—to conceal was ta abet 
their errors, and doom two souls to eternal 
perdition.” Pp. 61, 62. 

And be it remembered, that this is 
not spoken of a remote period ; the 
same laws which excommunicated all 
who concealed a knowledge of the -he- 
retical opinions of others, are now. in 
full force wherever the Roman Catho- 
lic religion prevails ; and it is well ob- 
served, that if some of their writers as- 
sume the tone of freedom, which he- 
longs to this age and country, the 
may thank the Protestant laws whic 
protect them. 


Tu 
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Inthe next Letter is examined the 
title to infallibility and spiritual supre- 
, claimed by the Romish Church. 
The arguments on this point are ex- 
tremely forcible and conclusive. After 
citing the passage on which this di- 
vine attribute is founded, and exposing 
its ambiguity for the purpose to which 
it has been employed, he alludes to the 
total silence of S:. Peter himself, in his 
Epistles as to. this extraordinary gift, 
and pertinently observes : 


«<I request you to observe, that the force 
of my argument does not depend upon the 
erroneousness of the Roman interpretation 
of the passages alleged for the spiritual su- 
premacy; all I contend for is the doultful- 
ness of their meaning ; for to suppose that 
the divine Founder of Christianity, while pro- 
viding against doult in his future followers, 
would miss his aim by overlooking the ob- 
scurity in which he left the remedy he wish- 
ed to appoint, is a notion from which 
Christians must shrink! It follows, there- 
fore, either that Christ did not intend what 
the Romanists believe about St. Peter and his 
Charch, or that since he concealed his mean- 
ing, an obedieuce to the Roman Church can- 
not be a necessary condition in his dis- 
ciples.” P. 75. ‘ 


The traditions of the Romanists, as 
having given rise to the doctrines which 
have so powerfuliy contributed to the 
influence of their Church, are ably ex- 
posed. A curious fact is related of the 
sale of Indulgences. The Spanish Go- 
vernment has two or three petty for- 
tresses on the coast of Africa, garri- 
soned by a few soldiers; this is de- 
clared to be a perpetual war against 
Infidels, and for alms and contribu- 
tions to this holy crusade indulgences 
even in the mortal sins of the Romin 
Church are given, and ry A property 
which has been obtained by robbery 
or extortion, which cannot be traced 
to the lawful owners, may be kept for 
a composition to this fund. 

‘The fourth Letter treats of the as- 
‘serted unity of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and its pretended unvariable- 
ness of faith. Of this boasted harmony, 
Mr. White exposes the fallacy by his- 
torical references to the disputes of ri- 
val Councils, and a plurality of Popes. 
He applies his acute mind to an in- 
vestigation of the corruptions of Rome, 
and: to its dogma, of infallibility of 
doctrine and profligacy in morals ; and 

efines, with scriptural accuracy, the 
only doctrine of the unity of Christ’s 
Church, Of this mnity he finely says : 
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dseoens Cache Cee pomcgate tok 
of Jesus, ised to he 
means of his spirit, and Certainly the bt 
of that spirit are more or less visible in the 
Christian virtues, which never yet failed to 
spring up in these particular Churches, 
t ough mixed with, the tares and other evils 
which are: not separable from the ‘ King- 
dom of Heaven a in this world. But there 
is a structure of sanctity in tual pro- 
gress, towards the cunahden i vhudihe 
Christian Churches on earth are only made 
to contribute as different quarries do to- 
wards the raising of some glorious building. 
The Churches vn earth partake in various 
proportions of the attributes of the great 
Church of Christ, which is his body, the 
go ra . * filleth all in all.” But 
the Church to which the great privi 
and graces belong has chantnatione — 
which cannot be claimed by any one of the 
Churches on earth; for it is that Church 
‘which Christ loved and gave himself 
for, that he might sanctify and cleanse 
it with the washing of water by the word, 
that he might present it to himself a glo- 
rious Church, not having spot or wrinkle or 
any such thing, but that it should be holy 
and without blemish.” To become mem- 
bers of that Church, we should indeed en- 
deavour to keep the ‘ unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace ;’ but such unity is pro- 
posed as the effect of endeavour, and con- 
sequently of choice and judgment, not of 
blind submission to a silencing authority, 
which is the Roman bond of union. The 
true unity of Christians must arise from 
one hope of our calling. There is indeed 
for us one Lord, one faith, one baptism; 
but that faith is a faith of trust, a ‘ con- 
fidence which hath great recompense of re- 
ward,’ not an implicit belief in the assumed 
infallibility of men, who make a monopoly 
of the written word of God, prescribe the 
sense in which it must be understood; and 
with a refined tyranny, which tramples 
equally on Christian liberty and the natu- 
rat rights of the human mind, insult even 
silent dissent, and threaten bodily punish- 
ment to such as, in silence and Lgrennys may 
17 re aierainnamet ine ir minds.” 
+ 110, 


The fifth Letter of this volume be- 
fore us is devoted to an examination 
of the moral character of the Roman 
Church ; and here Mr. White is:.as 
eloquent as he is triumphant; to the 
force of reasoning he adds the evidence 
of facts, and narrates with an affecting 
sincerity the defections of early clerieal 
associates, driven by Catholicism from 
the path of virtue, and attributing their 
spiritual ruin to that refinement of 
Church cruelty, which had deprived 
them of their nataral rights. * 

“ ie 














The cares of a married life, it is said, 
with the duties of the clergy. Do 
the eares of a vicious life, the anxieties 
stolen love, the contrivances of adulter- 
intercourse, the pains, the jealousies, 
remorse attached to a conduct in per- 
fect eontradietion with a public and solemn 
ion of superior virtue,—do not these 
cares, these bitter feelings, interfere with 
the duties of priesthood? I have seen the 
most promising men of my University ob- 
tein country vicarages, with characters un- 
impeached, avd hearts overflowing with 
hopes of usefulness. A virtuous wife would 
have confirmed and strengthened their pur- 
3 but they were to live a life of an- 
s in celibacy. They were, however, men, 
and their duties connected them with beings 
of no higher deseription. Young women 
Imelt before them in all the intimacy and 
of confession. A solitary house 
made them go abroad in search of social 
eonverse. Lovo, long resisted, seized them, 
at length, like madness. Two I knew who 
died insane; hundreds might be found who 
avoid that fate by a life of settled systematic 
vice.” P. 184, 


With a powerful, yet delicate hand, 
he describes the miseries of cl-istered 
females. Innocent girls of sixteen lured 
hy the image of heroic virtue, and a 
pretended call of their Saviour, to pro- 
mise they know not what, and make 
on one for a whole life of which 
they have seen but the dawn. 


Fe rH 


I 


“To place the most sensitive, innocene, 
and enone ee 3 under hy most horrible 
apprehensions iritual and temporal 
nishment, wuheut the clearest ademas b 
a refinement of ervelty which has few ex- 
amples am ciwilized nations. Yet the 
standal of defection is guarded against by 
fears that would erush stouter hearts, and 
distract less vivid imaginations than those 
of timid.and sensitive females. * * * 

“ T saw my eldest sister at the age of two 
and twenty slowly sink into the grave within 
the walls. of a convent; whereas, had she 
nat been a slave to that Church which has 
been a curse to me, air, amusement, and 
exercise, might have saved her. I saw her 
on her death-bed. I obtained that melan- 
choly sizht at the risk of bursting my heart, 
when in my capacity of priest, and at her 
ews request I heard her last cunfession— 
when shall I forget the mortal agony with 
which, not to disturb the dying moments 
of that angelic being, I suppressed my tears 
in her presence? * * ¥ % 

“] saw my sister no more; but another 
was left me, if not equal in talents to the 
eldest, amiahle and good in no inferior de- 
as To her 1 looked up as a companion 

r life. But she had a heart apen to every 
noble impression, and such among Catho- 
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lies are apt to be misled from the path of 
eS pon ore 
~ fection. At 

che let an infirm mother to the are of est 


frame, uiri indulgence to # 

port it in health, jg a rule which 
denied her the comforts of the lowest class 
in society ;—a coarse woollen frock fretted 
her skin; her feet had no covering but that 
of shoes, open at the toes that they mi 

expose them to the eold of a brick floor; 
couch of bare planks was her bed, and en 
unfurnished cell her dwelling. Disease soon 
filled her conscience with fears, and I had 
often to endure the torture of witnessing 
her egonies at the confessional. I left her 
when I quitted Spain, dying much toe slowly 
for her only chance of relief. I wept bitterly ~ 
for her loss two years after; yet 1 could not . 
be so cruel as to wish her alive.” P. 140. } 

From these affecting details, which 
y ey volumes, and outweigh a ‘‘hwn- 

red homilies,” we pr to the last 
division of Mr. White’s examination, 
whieh is, ‘‘Rome the enemy of men- 
tal improvement ; the direct tendency 
of her Prayer-book, the Breviary, to 
cherish credulity and adulterate Chris- 
tian virtue.” The first of these posi- 
tions is sustained with much felicity 
of illustration and force of argument ; 
and to those who would appeal to the 
many Catholic worthies, to the splen- 
did monuments of Catholic piety, and 
the rich endowments of her univer- 
sities, we would reply with Mr. 
White, that the illustrious writers 
whom the Catholic communion beast, 
were so, ‘not in accordance with the 
influence of the Romish Church, but sw 
in the very teeth of its spirit; that if 
ee who founded our Universities 
had suspected the direction which the 
human mind would have taken from 
the excitement of these mental stimuli, 
they would heve duomed ts, ora- 
tors, and philosophers to the flames, 
and flung their endowing money into 
the sea,”’ 

We cali our readers’ attention to the 
followiug spirited passage. 

** But has not the iofluence of Roman 
Cathalic infallibility, even in the less op- 
pressed countries, disturbed the best effurts 
of the human intellect, closed up many of 
the direct roads to knowledge, and forced 
inquoaiey to. skulk in the pursuit of it like 
athief? Sound the antiquary, the astro- 
nomer, the natural philosopher of 1 
and the characteristic shrug of the should- 
ets will soon tell vou that they have - 
the 
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» except th 
We have therefore been forced to act 
a character not our own; but we declare 
oer submission to the decrees of the Roman 
_ against the motion of the earth.” 

same sacrifice of sincerity is expected 
at the Spanish Universities. Science in- 
deed has scarcely ever made a step without 
bowing, with a lie in her mouth, to Ro- 
man infallibility, Mankind has to thank 
Lord Bacon, as he might thank the intel- 
lectual liberty which the Reformction al- 
lowed him, for that burst of light which at 
once broke out from his writings, and spread 
the seeds of true knowl too thick and 
wide fur Rome to smother them.” P. 48. 

But we must close our account of 
this instructive Volume. The latter 
part is occupied with citations from 
the Breviary—that spurious record of 
miracles performed, and sufferings sus- 
tained; of disgusting fraud and im- 
pious credality ; but as it is a book to 
which every reader may refer for fur- 
ther particulars, we abstain from quot- 
ing it. 

n conclusion, we are not without 
sanguine hope that this Volume may, 
under the Providence of God, be the 
means of opening at least the eyes of 
‘such members of this deluded Church 
as may safely, ander Protestant pro- 
tection, indulge a natural passion for 
truth, without endangering one of the 
many ties which Mr. White sacrificed 
for its sake. 

Nor can we sufficiently praise the 
calm and unimpassioned appeal which 
he who has suffered so derety from the 
inflictions of an oppressive task-mas- 
ter, has made to the sober judgments 
of those who may hitherto have sur- 
rendered themselves, tied and bound, 
the willing slaves of an unhesitating 
credulity. Prejudice may select an oc- 
casional harstiness of reproof, wrung 
from a feeling heart on the remem- 
Brance of injaries long endured ; but 
the general tone of the Volume is dig- 
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nified, manly, temperate, and sincere 
sueh onl pt ation of the first-or- 
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der could indite—such ray as a heart 
grateful for its Christian liberty, and 
anxious to dispense the blessing, could 
have the coura 


to forth. Ma 
it be as successful as Ts csebanpliches 
author could wish! 


—@— 

119. Travels through Russia, Siberia, Po- 
land, Anstria, Saxony, Prussia, Hanover, 
&c. By J. Holman, R. N, & K.W. 

(Concluded from p. 528.) 


Mr. HOLMAN says that “ there 
are few people in the world more in- 
fluenced by superstitious feelings than 
the Russians, either as respect their 
religious constitution, or the more or- 
dinary occurrences of private life.”” In- 
deed! Mr. Holman. We believe no 
country in the world could be mention- 
ed, in the same grade of civilization as 
Russia, which does not exhibit equal if 
not more flagrant instances of besotted 
bigotry than those he relatesof the Rus- 
sian peasantry. Were not the common 
orders of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Remans, with all their national 
»hilosophy, imbued with the grossest 
anaticism? Is the Catholic rabble of 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Ireland, 
better? Is not even our own Protest- 
ant country, which claims so high a 
grade in the scale of rationality, occa- 
sionally degraded by the most deplor- 
able instances of blind and ignorant 
fanaticism? witness the present disci- 
ples of Joanna Southcote, the Revival- 
ists, the Circumcisionists, &c. How- 
ever we shall quote the following in- 
stances as detailed by our Author. They 
only add further melancholy proofs of 
the folly, credulity, and stupidity of 
ignorance, when labouring under re- 
ligious ——_ but they bear no comt- 
parison with Spanish and Italian bi- 
gotry*. ; 

*‘The following instance has, perhaps, 
scarcely a aud cneg in the Aine 
of the disciples of Joanna Southcote. About 
three years since, a girl, aged 13, com- 
menced digging with her hands under a 
tree near the Church of the village of Goo- 
seiver, in the neighbourhood of Moscow, in 
consequence of communications said to have 
been received in various dreams, thet she 
would find, in the one ieee on 
secondly, a t; tl an i » whi 
was to Ye ar in a niche of the Charch 


* For a fair sample of Catholic fanaticism 
and credulity in Spain, see p. 635... 
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left purposely for it; and, lastly, a sprio 

of hen.g ave would become ne ae of 
a mighty river. The nature of this super- 
natural communication becoming known, 
immense crowds flocked to the spot, to 
witness the results of her labours ; amengst 
whom were many sick people, who expected 
to be relieved from their infirmities by drink- 
ing, or washing their sores with the muddy 
water that collected duricg her operations, 
the ground being composed of argillaceous 
strata, with much moisture from rain. In 
the course of her proceedings, the candle 
and post made their appearance; but the 
police then interfered, and prevented the 
continuation of the farce, in consequence 
of the discovery of collusion between her 

rents and the priest and clerk of the vil- 
on, who had devised this extraordinary 
mode of giving celebrity and wealth to a 
poor country church. It is generally thought 
that the affair terminated in all the parties, 
including the priest, being knouted and ba- 
nished to Siberia. 

*¢ Another instance of the superstition of 
the Russian peasantry occurred about the 
same time. The Countess Bobrinski hav- 
ing directed the felling of an old oak tree 
on her domain, the workmen, after a few 
blows upon its trunk, observed, to their 
astonishment, a reddish liquor. flow out. 
This they conceived to be blood; the re- 

rt soon spread throughout the neigh- 

urhood, and thousands flocked to the 
spot, who, regarding the phenomenon as a 
miracle, proceeded to hang the tree with 
gatlands and images; the sick were brought 
to it to be healed, and various portions of 
the wood carried away as sacred relics. The 
Countess persisting, uotwithstanding the 
sanctity of this venerable oak, in her deter- 
mination to have it prostrated. on the 
ground, the peasants (for superstition will 
give courage even to slaves) determined to 
oppose the execution of her orders; and it 
was not until a body of soldiers were called 
out to disperse them, that the tree was 
cut down, and tranquillity restored to the 
neighbourhood.” 

The different traits of Russian wor- 
ship and superstitious observances are 
well detailed, and are very amusing. 


“In their worship, the Russians pro- 
fess not to address any image that is carved 
or graven, but only such as are painted in 
oil-colours on wood, the artist lying pros- 
trate on his face while engaged in the divine 
occupation. There is something very ludi- 
crous in the mode of obtaining a saint from 
the manufacturer; they do not purchase 
him, but call it making an exchange, or 
buying the gold and silver with which it is 
ornamented; these holy personages, how- 
ever, are fegularly exposed like other wares 
of trade. The manper in which the affair 


is condueted is as follows ; The person who 
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wants a saint, after making his selection, 
lays on the counter what he thinks an .ade- 

sum, which, if the manufacturer does 
not consider sufficient, is put back to him: 
he then, from time to time, makes addi- 
tions, until the other is satisfied. Such is 
the requisition in which these images. are 
held, that no apartment, not even a stable, 
is without its patron saint. 

** Much deference is paid to omens. The 
Russians having their lucky and unlucky days, 
few of them will commence a journey, or 
undertake any business of importance, on a 
Monday. Friday is also with them a black 
day. If, on leaving home, the first person 
a Russian meets happens to be a clergyman, 
it is ten to one bat he turns back, to obviate 
the il!-luck of passing him ; or, if he hap- 
ee to have 1 previous to seeing him, 

e immediately turus round, and spits three 
times on the ground. 

«If a hare crosses his path, or pigeon 
flies athwart his window, it is an ill omen. 
Many families will not allow salt-ce!lars upon 
the table, lest the salt should be spilled, but 
have the latter placed on the cloth in a py- 
ranidal form. I discovered this omen one 
day at dinner, by finding my bread very salt. 

**On a Russian changing his residence, 
he assembles his family and servants, when 
they all sit down in a circle, and rise at the 
same instant: this is considered as taking 
leave of the house. On entering into pos- 
session of a new house, or on returning to it 
after a long absence, his friends send hima 
present of bread and salt, as a welcome: nay, 
even the governors of provinces are in this 
way received on taking possession of their 
governments. A friend of mine one day, 
after a. sumptuous dinner, was, during. the 
dessert, invited to partake of a black loaf, 
which was placed on the table, with a salt- 
cellar upon it: he naturally declined so un- 
inviting a morsel ; but his host insisting on 
his compliance, he was agreeably disap- 
pointed by finding under this form, a de- 
licious sponge-cake that had been sent hy 
the landlord of the house to his tenant, in 
conformity with the above custom.” 

Our traveller enters into a brief de- 
scription of Moscow. Of the Kremlin 
he remarks, 

*¢ That part of the town which is termed 
the Kremlin is its more important division, 
and the object of the most reverential feel- 
ings of the Russians. It was the nucleus 
round which the bulk of the city was form- 
ed ; it is also the depository of the imperial 
diadems, and the crowns of many conquered 
kingdoms,—in short of every thing connect- 
ed with the historical illustrations of the 
empire. Here the rites of the Greek Church 
are celebrated by its chiefest dignitaries in 
the great setieial temple, open alike to the 
emperor and the meanest of his slaves. In 
it repose the bones of temporal norpreigne 
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time powerful,) and not a of the 
undecomposed corpses of these saints still 
remain, as standing miracles, for the esta- 
blishing of faith, and the confounding of scep- 
ticism. 

«The Kremlin is surrounded by a high 
erenated wall flanked by lofty towers; it has 
four principal gates, over each of which is an 
elevated tower or spire of modern date, not 
very unlike some anomalous Gothic steeples 
which are to be met with in England. Asa 
fortress, it might have served sufficiently to 
resist the incursions of the Tartars; but 
could make only a weak defence against the 
cannon shot of an European army. 

«On the eastern side*of the Kremlin, is 
the Khitai-gorod or Chinese Town, sur- 
rounded by a wall, and flanked at moderate 
distances by towers.” 


On arriving at Tobolsk, on the con- 
fines of Siberia, Mr. Holman presented 
his letters of introduction, and being 
kindly received by different families, 
he remained there for some days to re- 
cover from the effects of his preceding 
fatigues. He there met with Capt. 
Cochrane, the celebrated northern tra- 
veller, and other individuals of similar 
dispositions to his own. These cir- 
cumstances afforded our traveller pe- 
culiar gratification, as he was neces- 
sarily anxious to obtain all the infor- 
mation he possibly could respecting the 
country he was about to visit. 

«« After occupying the day (says he) in 
writing letters to my friends in ogee I 
passed the evening at the house of a gen- 
tleman who was intimately acquainted with 
the most distant parts of Siberia, and who 
gave me much interesting information re- 
specting them. This gentleman had dis- 
covered a considerable island in the Frozen 
Ocean, which, with the permission of the 
Emperor, he named New Siberia. He had 
aceomplished the hazardous task of making 
acircuit of this island, which he effected in 
sledges drawn by dogs. J examined et his 
house various skeletons of the heads of an 
unknown animal, which had been brought 
from the shores of the Frozen Ocean; I af- 
terwards learnt that they belonged to the 
sea-cow. He had also some curved 7 
substances, about two feet in length, whic 
he could not determine whether they were 
the claws or horns of an incugnitum ; I was 
decidedly of apinion they were the latter.”” 

«The city of Tobolsk has few public 
buildings ; the handsomest is the one ap- 

priated to the post department, built of 

rick, and stuccoed. ere is another, 
named the Arsenal, which I visited; my 
imagination, however, could scarcely ac- 
knowledge it as a place of arms, but rather 


_ depicted it as a stable, the floor being very 
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irregular, and every where strewed over with 
hay. Here was exhibited the portrait and 
armour of Yermack; the former a miserable 
daub ; the latter consisting chiefly of a chsin 
shirt, so heavy that one cannot wonder at 
his going irretrievably to the bottom, when, 
in his last battle, he ste ped short of the 
Tartar king's galley, and th into the water. 
Whether the history of this banditti leader 
be fabulous or not, it is at least interesting; 
and tradition has now established the pre- 
sent Cossacks of Siberia as descendants of 
his followers ; and from the different native 
tribes to the exile, all hold them in terror. 
Their children are necessarily all soldiers, 
and expected to serve from the age of six- 
teen to sixty. They are valuable troops, so 
that it is said Siberia would be lost without 
them. These troops, officered from among 
themselves, are at the free disposal of the 
government, who call them out in their 
turns ; those who are not on duty being left 
at home to cultivate the lands allotted to 
them, and which constitute the sole remu- 
neration for their services, as they receive 
neither pay nor clothing. Two regiments 
of these troops are stationed at Tobolsk, 
two at Irkoutsk, one at Tomsk, and one in 
the government of Crasno Yarsk. 

** The streets of Tobolsk are almost en- 
tirely laid with planks. For this purpose, 
trees are sawn longitudinally in two, and 

laced lengtlways, with their convex sur- 
we downwards ; the consequence of which 
is, that when the edges are a little worn, 
the wheels of the carriages break through 
them, and sometimes get broken thereby.” 


On leaving Tobolsk the miseries, 
inconveniences, and privations of a 
Siberian climate were encountered, 
without one ray of pleasure or grati- 
fication to make amends. The post- 
heuses afforded the most wretched 
fare, and to a person accustomed fo 
travelling in England, must have been 
comfortless and even appalling. The 
following description is a sample. 

«* ] was ushered into a room which im- 
pressed me with the character of a den of 
thieves ; nor do I believe the supposition 
was far from the truth; the place was full 
of fellows of the most ruffian-like descrip- 
tion. The furniture of the room seemed to 
correspond with its inhabitants, every thing 
being ¢razy and disgusting in the extreme, 
with dirt and rags lying in all quarters of the 
apartment. It was long before I could pro- 
cure water for my tea, and at length was 
obliged to boil it in a broken earthen vessel, 
as a substitute for a more proper one. TI 
preferred, however, getting my tea in this 
uncomfortable manner to foregoing it en- 
tirely, as I always find it, when on my tra- 
vels and overpowered with exertion, the 
most agreeable and refreshing beverage ; 
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iasomuch that, alchough well provided with 
both wine and spirits, { had not tasted 
either of them, on the road, since the time 
of leaving Moscow.” 


When our author arrived at Irk- 

outsk he was mistaken for an impostor 
who had been recently begging at va- 
rious houses in the town, under the 
assumed character of an Englishman, 
and who was suspected of robbery. 
At one house where Mr. Holman call- 
ed in the evening the door was sud- 
denly shut in his face, and his visit 
¢aused so much alarm, that the house 
was reported to have been attempted 
by robbers. Another circumstance, it 
seems, also contributed to this awk- 
ward misunderstanding ; the sister-in- 
Jaw of the lady on whom he called had 
died suddenly of apoplexy on the pre- 
eeding evening; in consequence of 
awhich the family was in so melancholy 
‘@ mood, that there being no clock or 
“other machine to measure time by, the 
domestics supposed it to be eleven 
‘o'clock at night, when it was not ac- 
tually eight. 
Alter an eclaircissement had been 
‘effected, our traveller was received 
with kindness and hospitality. His 
visit afforded hig the opportunity of 
witnessing the preparations and cere- 
monies attendant on a Russian funeral, 
which it seems is rather expensive. 
Funerals, in truth, appear to be the Sa- 
‘turnalia of the Russians. The festivi- 
‘tiés connected with them are perhaps 
‘intended to dispel the gloom that neces- 
sarily accompanies the loss of friends. 


**The funeral of the lady before men- 

, tioned took this evening; it being 
the custom in this country to bury the 
corpse within forty-eight hours after death. 
As soon as the person has expired, men are 
hired to read prayers continually over the 
bedy, until the period of interment arrives ; 
and for this purpose priests are not neces- 
ary: cooks are also put into immediate re- 
isition to . ae the funeral feast. 
hen the nly day arrives, the re- 
latives and friends of the , attended 
humerous priests, assemble in the room 

the body is laid, which is then, after 

a short prayer accompanied by the burning 
of incewse, carried in procession to the 
church, where the funeral service is per- 
- formed, after which it is conveyed to its last 
earthly abode. The party now return to 
the residence of the deceased, where, after 
& repetition of prayer aud the burning of in- 
cense, they sit down to a sumptuous din- 


wer, from which many of them, 
the clerical gentlemen, Sugully.caie e 
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& state of inebriation. This mourafid fes- 
tivity, however, is act confited to’ the 
higher department of the family, the ser- 
vants and are entertained with dinner, 
spirits, tea, &e. in the kitchen and offices, 
and it is by no means unusual, on the swe- 
ceeding morning, to find a variety of nap- 
kins, knives, spoons, or other artieles, miss- 
ing. On the fourteenth, twentieth, and 
fortieth days from the decease, a similar 
dinner is given, and also at the end of 
the sixth and twelfth month; and if the 
friends are opulent they are expected to 
send donations of money to the corivent, 
and all the churches, prisons, hospitals, 
and alms-houses, together with provisions 
to the three lattet; aud which are to be 
repeated on the various dinner-days above 
mentioned.” 

At length the day arrived when Mr. 
Holman’s hopes of visiting Kamschat- 
ka, and perhaps crossing the Pole, 
were blighted by a feld-jager’s com- 
mission from the Emperor Alexander. 
Though the officer’s instructions were 
evidently a peremptory order to pre- 
vent our traveller’s proceeding, still 
considerable delicacy was shown to 
him on the occasion. 


«< Jan. 2, 1824.—I was this day sitting 
with the Governor-general, after his dinner- 
party had retired, when our conversation 
turned upon some news that had just arrived 
from St. Petersburg by a lieutenant of the 
feld-jagers, when his Excellency greatly 
surprised me by communicating that the 
Emperor had sent that officer for me, add- 
ing, that his Imperial Majesty would not 
consent to my embarking from, or even 
proceeding to Kamschatka, and was much 
concerned that I should have advanced thus 
far into Siberia, without that attendance 
which my affliction made necessary, or any 
knowledge of the language ; he had, there- 
fore, sent this officer for my protection, and 
directed him to accompany me on my re- 
turn to Europe.” 

Thus (says Mr. Holman) was I 
** disappointed in my views of accom- 
plishing the éour of the world.” But 
still having a lingering desire to effect 
his purposes, or at least to indulge in 
minor perigrinations, the patience of 
the feld-jager became exhausted; and 
the Governor at length imparted the 
** fixed resolve” of the Russian auto- 
crat. On the 14th of Janaary he was 
sitting with his Excellency, when 
he inquired whether he was prepared 
to set out with the feld-jager, as be 
could not remain any longe:; “‘ to 
which (says Mr. H.) I 
was not my intention to return a8 yet, 

unless 
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unless I was compelled to do so. He 
then said, You are compelled ;” and 
compulsion was eventually resorted to. 
After this he travelled to the southern 
éonfines of Russia under the directions 
and surveillance of the police olficer. 
It was pretended that he was not a 
prisoner, but that a guard was placed 
over him for his own safety; but of 
this Mr. Holman bitierly and indig- 
nantly complains. Shortly after quit- 
ving rkoutsk, on his way to Ekate- 
rinburg, he discovered that he was 
not his own master, and says, 

«©I now met with the first marked in- 
dication of the hypocrisy of the Govern- 
ment in professing not to consider me in 
the light of a prisoner. As we approached 
Ekaterinburg I was particularly anxious, 
instead of proceeding to the town, to have 
rested at che house of my estimable friend 
Mr. M » where I had received so mych 
kindness on a former occasion, and whom I 
had promised to revisit should I return that 
way. This, however, was not permitted, 
dnd I was compelled to drive past his house 
without so much as being allowed to enter 
it. This was truly painful to me, and a vio- 
lence inflicted on both my person and feel- 
ings, for which [ know not how to offer the 
slightest palliation or excuse.”’ 

So impatient was the officer to arrive 
at their journey’s end, that they tra- 
velled nine days and nights in succes- 
sion, with only one night’s repose at 
Omsk. During that period they pro- 
eeeded 1,500 miles from Tomsk to 
Ekaterinburg, under such an intensity 
of cold that the thermometer seldom 
indicated Jess than the ‘freezing point 
of Mercury. A description of the per: 
sonal equipment for so formidable a 
edd may be interesting to the Eng- 

ish reader. 


«In the first place, I wore two pair of 
woollen stockings, with two pair of fur 
boots, which came above my knees, the 
inner ones made of the skin of the wild 
goat, the outer ones of leather, lined with 
fur, and having thick soles to them; added 
to these, my legs were enveloped in a thick 
fur cloak. The body, independent of my 
ordigary elothing, was covered over with a 
-coat, over which I 
wore an immense shube, made of the skins 
of wolves, while the head was protected by 
Y ” 

_ After much mortification, fatigue, 
#hd chigtin, Mr. Holman. arrived at 
Politi, and gives the following in- 





teresting aceount of the salt mines of 
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~ “A short distance from Cracow are the 
celebrated Salt Mines of Wieliczka, which 
have now been worked for yearly six cen- 
turies. These mines, for extent, and 
internal beauty of arrangement, are un- 
— by any others in the known world. 

are two ways for entering them; one 
by a spiral stair-case, with a landing or 
resting-place at every ten steps; the other 
by means of a rope and windlass, worked by 
horses ; the latter is generally preferred, as 
oe | less fatiguing. Several persons may 
attach themselves to the hanging seats of 
the cable, and whieh being arranged, the 
descent commences. In about two minutes 
you arrive at the first story uf the miné, 
when its various s are exhibited, and 
the stranger must here be particularly care- 
fal not to separate himself from his com- 
pany, as he may get lost within the numer- 
ous corridors, which form a complete laby- 
rinth. Here you witness the cutting-out 
the masses of salt in large blocks, by means 
of levers, wedges, and other instruments, 
and sometimes it is blasted off with gun- 
powder, the report of the explosion of 
which, as re-echoed through the numerous 
and immense caverns, resembles the fiting 
of cannon. Upwards of a thousand miners 
are employed in the various departments 
of the mine, who work eight hours every 
day, by the light of lamps. 

“On the first floor the stranger should 
notice the Chapel of St. Anthony, where 
the pillars, pulpit, altar, and statues of the 
saints, are cut of solid salt. There is also 
a statue of Augustus the Second, formed of 
one piece of crystal salt, which is well de- 
serving of inspection. 

“<The waters of the. mine are conducted 
by canals to a spacious cavern, where 
accumulate into a considerable and deep 
lake, over which a stranger is ferried in a 
flat-bottomed boat. ‘Fhis water is fully sa- 
turated with salt, and might, if necessary, 
be rendered very productive, by exposing it 
to evaporation. The excess of water is drawn 
eut by hydraulic machinery, which is kept 
in action both day and night. 

‘* Under the first story are two others, 
the whole extending to the depth of a thou- 
sand feet, and forming one of the most sta- 
pendous works of art ever witnessed, and 
comprising numerous galleries, corridots, 
and immense apartments, supported by massy 
eolumns of salt-rock.”” 

Our travellér being how free froni 
the surveillance of the feld-jager, pro- 
ceeded more at his eas¢ through Vi- 
enna, Prague, Dresden, Leipsic, Wit- 
tenburg, Berlin, Hanover, &e. making 
some very. interesting i 
during the Journey, and arrived at 
Hull on the 20th of Jane, 1884." © 
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120. Dr. Kircuener always publishes 
useful and curious things, and though the 
necessity of appearance in many classes of 
life, is the bitterest enemy which economy 
has to encounter, yet the Housekeeper’s 
Ledger proposes very wise remedies for di- 
minishing much of the evils of unavoidable 
expence. 

121. Characters and Opinions profess 
to be the contents of a lady’s Album, and 
Mrs. Hononia Buve is the ostensible edi- 
tor; but no doubt the effusions of some 
common-place canter. 


122. Mr. Newton’s Appendix to Euclid’s 
Elements contains exercises on the proposi- 
tions, which must of course be useful. 











1292. We have been highly amused with 
the Peep at the Pilgrims. The elegant sim- 
licity and delicate maidenism of the pretty 
Miriam Grey, whose very prattlement 
abounds with wisdom and grace; the arch 
wit of Peregrine White, a character admi- 
rably supported; the cant of the Puritans 
and their uncharitable bigotry, make this 
novel a literary pigeon-pie excellently sea- 
soned with discriminations of character. 
124. Mrs. Tayton’s Itinerary, or Picture 
of a Traveller in the Wilderness is eloquent, 
and often beautiful; but we warn her against 
destroying the effect of her powers by com- 
mon-place and cant about the burden of sin 
(see p. 24, &c.) the meaning of Christianity 
being simply this philosophical fact, that 
under our material corrupted conformation, 
we cannot be perfect, and that where there 
is passion, there will be vice. Refore the 
fall, the passions were less potent, and the 
abstract feelings far more pleasurable, so 
that man could not err. 





125. Mr. Powtert’s Christian Truth 
may be read with edification. His letter on 
Predestination, and his just remark, p. 217, 
that ‘* Predestination is not Fate,”’ and that 
«St. Paul’s Predestination is not Calvin’s 
Predestination” (Ibid.) we particularly dis- 
tinguish. 


126. Mr. Morison’s Important Advice 
to the World is intended to recommend cer- 
tain pills, &e. which he vends. To say 
more, it would be necessary for us to take 
the pills; but this we decline, because it is 
a rule with us not to take one drop more 
physic than we can possibly we he ad- 
vice given in the book showing how we may 
avoid disease must tend to a good purpose. 
It is often very judicious. , 








127. Concerning Mr. Stewart’s Dis- 
nurses on the Advent, we have only to say, 
that he is zealous, and quite (in the 
modern phrase lical. Mr. S. page 


310; applies the ‘end of the world,” in 
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Isaiah Ixii. 10, 11) to the British Isles, and 
deduces from the text an obligation to sup- 
port the Bible Societies, Xc. For our own 
parts, what others would do by such means, 
we should do by religious and morai edu- 
cation. 

128. Mr. Stevenson’s Manual of ha- 
mily Devotion is judiciously compiled, (iv 
the main, from the Liturgy) and the work 
is well executed. 





129. Mr. Picart’s Novel, entitled, the 
Novice, or Mon of Integrity, is written in 
the manner of Le Sage, to expose the mean 
selfishness of unworthy relatives, who use 
their kindred as the Parasitical plants do 
timber trees, gormandize upon them whea 
they are thriving, and lend them no sup- 
port under decay. The Novice is a 
man, whom nothing can divert from up- 
rightness, and, in he end, he finds more 
happiness than his designing connections. 





130. Isabella, or the Orphan Cousin, 
by the daughter of a Clergyman, is an ex- 
cellent model for the formation of an ami- 
able character in yirls. Cornish too is a 
fine manly boy. This authoress is happy 
in drawing characters. 





131. Mr. Porguet’s Tresor de U’ Ecolier 
Francais verifies what it pretends to, viz. 
to be a work answering in a great measure 
the purpose of a Grammar, Exercise-Book, 
Vocabulary, and Dialogue. 





132. Tales of the Ardennes, ly Derwent 
Conway, is supposed to be written by Mr. 
D. H. Inctis, who, we understand, deli- 
vered a course of lectures at the Music- 
hall, Leeds, on the Literature of Modern 
Europe, including notices relative to the 
arts of mysic, painting, sculpture, and ar- 
chitecture. These Tales are nine in num- 
ber, and are inscribed in gratitude ‘ to the 
gentle spirit of Lawrence Sterne.” One of 
them, containing a defence of suicide, is ab- 
solutely disgusting ; but which the author 
consoles himself will do no harm. The last 
tale, ‘*Camille-du-fay,” is in our opinion 
the best. The progress of attachment to 
gaming is strikingly exhibited; but there 
is not a sufficient moral or finale either to 
this or any of the other tales to render them 
interesting. 

133. Hints to Churchwardens relative 
to the ir and improvement of Parish 
Churches, is a satirical little work, the de- 
sign of which is more meritorious than the 
execution. It displays with some degree of 
humour in twelve coloured plates, with ac- 
companying remarks, the chef-d’euvres of 
that tasteful race, the guardians of our sa 
cred edifices. The design is good; but the 
author's amateur pencil has churchwarden- 
ized even what he intended to represent, the 
productions of earlier days. 
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CamBrivce, June 24. 
Sir Wm. Brown’s gold medals were last 
week adjudged as follows :— 
Greek Ode.—W. Selwyn, St. John’s College. 
Latin Ode.—Robert Snow, St. John’s Col- 


lege. 
Beigrems.—B. H. Kennedy, St. John’s Col- 
lege. 

4 Subjects :—For the Greek Ode. 
"Avdpwy iriQavev rare yn taPos. 
Latin Ode.—Academia Cantabrigiensis tot 

novis zdificiis ornata. 
Greek Epigram. 
Tleprzos wavres of 'y tow Aoyos. 
Latin Epigram.—Summum jus, summa in- 
jwia, 
Manuscript oF Homer. 
The ancient manuscript of Homer in the 
session of Mr. W. Bankes (see p. 449) 
is written on papyrus of the usual yellow- 
ish colour, in capital letters, most beauti- 
fully and carefully formed, of the make and 
figure common towards the latter end of the 
Ptvlemaic Dynasty in Egypt; there is no 
separation between the words, which is the 
same in all the most ancient MSS. ; but the 
verses are all kept distinct, and arranged in 
columns, with a large margin between them, 
each column containing from forty-two to 
forty-four lines, occupying the breadth of 
the roll, with the exception of a small mar- 
in at the top and bottom. The roll (being 
last, doubtless, of twenty-four distinct 
rolls or volumes) never contained more than 
the last book of the Iliad; of this (the out- 
ermost having been destroyed by use 
and time) the first hundred and twenty-six 
lines are wanting, and the marks of the 
thumb in unrolling the volume are visible 
in some of the other folds or pages, and 
have obliterated a few words: the remainder 
is quite perfect to the end of the book. 


Apparatus FOR AVOIDING SuFFOCATION. 


At the late distribution of rewards by the 
Society of Arts, the large silver medal, and 
50 guineas, were ted to Mr. J. Roberts, 
of St. Helen's, cashire, a working col- 
lier, for his apparatus to enable persons to 
breathe in air loaded with smoke and other 
suffocating vapours. This very ingenious 
and useful instrument has already been de- 
scribed in different periodical works. It 
consists of a covering for the head, with 
es for the eyes. The breathing part 

a sort of proboscis, the extremity of 
which is filled with sponge ; this being wet- 
ted, corrects the air as it enters. The Se- 
eretary stated, that he and other members 
of the Society saw the inventor use this in- 


strument, Armed with it, he fearlessly en- 
tered, and remained in places, where, if not 
so provided, he must have been suffocated. 
He remained in those places without feel- 
ing any inconvenience, except that which 
arose from the heat. This discoyery would 
enable firemen, and others, to gointo rooms 
which they otherwise could not enter—and 
it would be of especial service in checking 
fires on board ships, It would also be use- 
ful, in preventing persons employed in va- 
rious manufacturing processes, from inhal- 
ing dust, or particles prejudicial to health. 


New Merat. 


A new metallic composition has lately 
been invented by Dr. Geitner, an able chy- 
mist in Saxony, the properties of which 
closely resemble those of silver. It is mal- 
leable, is not subject to rust, and is not lia- 
ble to become tarnished. This composition 
has already been made use of in the manu- 
facture of candlesticks, spurs, &c. and will 
in all probability (according to some of the 
foreign scientific journals) be converted into 
a substitute for plated goods. 


Human Time Piece. 
The following singular account Foe 


in a recent number of a valuable French 
work, the Bibliotheque Universelle. J.D. 
Chevalley, a native of Switzerland, aged 66, 
has arrived at an astonishing degree of per- 
fection in reckoning time by an internal 
movement. In his youth he was accustem- 
ed to pay great attention to the ringing of 
bells, and vibrations of pendulums, and by 
degrees he acquired the power of continuing 
a succession of roche 9 exactly equal to 
those which the vibrations or sounds pro- 
duced. ing on board the steam-boat on 
the Lake of Geneva, on July 14, 1823, he 
engaged to indicate to the crowd about him 
the lapse of a quarter of an hour, or as many 
minutes and seconds as any one chose to 
name, and this during a conversation the 
most diversified with those standing by ; 
and farther, to indicate by the voice, the 
moment when the hand passed over the 
quarter minutes, or half minutes, or any 
other subdivision previously stipulated, dur- 
ing the whole course of the experiment. 
This he did without mistake, notwithstaad- 
ing the exertions of those about him to dis- 
tract his attention, and clapped his hand at 
the conclusion of the fixed time. His own 
account of it is thus given: ‘I have act 
quired by imitation, labour, and patience, 
a movement which neither thoughts nor la- 
bour, nor any thing can stop. it is similer 


to that of a pendulum which at each mo- 
tion of goiug and returning gives me.the 
space 
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8 of three seconds, so that twenty of 
them make a minute, and these I add tp 
others continually.” 


Hyzna Caves in Devonsuire. 


-- Professor Buckland has lately examined 
two caves in Devonshire, in both of which 
he found, in a bed of mud beneath a crust 
of calc-sinster, gnawed fragments and splin- 
ters of bones, with teeth of hyenas aud 
dears. There were no entire bones, except 
the solid ones of the toes, heels, &c. as at 
Kirkdale, which were too hard for the teeth 
ofthe hyena. They appear simply to have 
been dens, but less abundantly inhabited 
than that of Kirkdale. In the same cave 
Professor Buckland found one tooth of the 
rhinoceros, and two or three only of the 
e. 


Surcicat Experiments. 


Dr. Hickman, of Shiffnall, has published 
a letter, in which he endeavours to prove 
that a man who is to undergo any painful 
operation, may previously, and with safety, 
be rendered torpid, or be subjected to a tem- 
porary suspension of animation, by artificial 
means, and that whilst in this state the re- 

isite operation may be performed on him, 
unattended with the ordinary suffering, or 
any hemorrhage. Dr. Hickman, in support 
of his theory, details eight experiments 
which he has made on animals, and says he 
should not hesitate a t to b 
the subject of the experiment he recom- 
mends, if he were under the necessity of suf- 
fering any severe operation.—Notwithstand- 
ing Dr. H.’s confidence, it may be doubted 
whether the pain of his operation, and espe- 
cially in the recovery, would not equal, or 
perhaps surpass, that experienced in the 
usual mode of operation. 





Suspension Rarmtway. 


A line of railway, nearly a mile-long, on 
the suspension principle, having been con- 
structed at Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire, by 
Mr. Gibbs, of that place, it was lately open- 
ed for inspection before a numerous assem- 
blage. of spectators. The railway consists 
of a single elevated line of surface, supported 
upon posts of wood, at the distance of about 
ten feet from each other. The average 
height of this road above the ground is from 
two to three feet: The carriage has two 
wheels, one placed before the other; and 
two receptacles for goods, which are sus- 
pended, one on each side, the centre of gra- 
vity being below the surface of the rail. At 
two o'clock seven carriages were put in mo- 
tion, each carriage containing an oblo 


box, suspended on either side of the rail 
live, in which three of the company were 
seated, with a quantity of bricks stowed be- 
neath the seats for ballast; thus one horse 
drew 40 passengers, besides an immense 
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weight of bricks. 


The experiment answered 
in every res] ;7t. : 


A Narvurat Eouan Lyne. 

Near Tryberg, in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, there is a chasm in a mountain, not 
only remarkable for the romantic nature of 
the scene, but for the extraordi d 

; This lat: 





which occasionally issue from it. 
ter peculiarity was first observed at the end 
of the seventeenth century, by some soldiers 


stationed on the adjoining heights, whe 
heard melodious tones resounding from the 
tops of some fir-trees, which grow beside a 
water-fall in a neighbouring wood. The 
current of air ascending and descending 
through the chasm, receives a counter im- 
pelse from an abrupt angle of rock, and 
acting on the tops of the trees and shrubs, 
forms a natural Eolian Harp, the tones of 
which are accompanied to the gurgling of 
the neighbouring waterfall. The religious 
spirit, which was the prevailing characte- 
ristic of the age, led the soldiers to regard 
this phenomenon as the result of superna- 
tural agency. On approaching the spots 
whence the music issued, they found af- 
fixed to the tallest of the group of fir- 
trees, a wooden image of the =e hold- 
ing the infant Jesus in her arms. This 
image was fixed up in the year 1680, by 
Frederick Schwab, a citizen of Tryberg, as 
a memorial of his having been cured of le- 
prosy by the water of the mountain spring. 
The soldiers, however, conjectured that the 
image had been brought thither by Angels, 
and that the aerial music which had attract- 
ed them to the spot was the singing of a ce- 
lestial choir, in the praise of the Mother of 
God. They placed a tin capsule over the 
image, and inscribed upon it the following 
words : Sancia Maria, patrona militum, 
ora pro nolis. Near the image was placed 
a box for the reception of offerings, which 
soon became sufliciently numerous to defray 
the expences of erecting a wooden chapel 
on the spat. 


Sate at Evawns’s. 


There are no bounds to the rapacity of 
collectors of books and manuscripts, nor 
any reasonable limits to the prices which 
articles of any curiosity relating to litera- 
ture obtain at the present day. At this sale 
three manuscript romances on vellum, viz. 
Le Roman du Roy Arts, Le Roman de 
Lancelot du Lae et de San Gréal, aod Re- 
cueil d’Histoires Sacrés et Profanes, were 

urchased by Mr. Thorpe for 2152. Bryan’s 
Dictionsry of Painters and Engravers, illus: 
trated, was bought by Mr. Soane, for 130 
guineas. The Marlborough Gems were pur- 
chased by Mr. Pettigrew, to enrich the 
splendid library of the Duke of Sussex, for 
571. 15s. A Collection of Original. Notes 
on the Greek Anthologia, in manuscript by 
the poet Gay, was sold te Thorpe for 43/. 
Lis. 
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11s. Rogeri Baconis Opuscula, an ancient 
manuscript upon vellum, with the autograph 
of Sir Kenelm Digby, produced 51/.; and 
Procli Expositio in Platonis Opera, a very 
ancient manuscript upon vellum, apparently 
of the twelfth century, with the autograph, 
likewise, of Sir Kenelm Digby, were, we be- 
lieve, bought by Thorpe for the Bodleian 
Library, since it would appear, by the in- 
scription in each, that Sir Kenelm intended 
to bequeath them to that institution—they 
cost 82i. 10s. Camden’s Britannia, en- 
larged by Gough and illustrated, produced 
190/.; and Col. Bagwell gave 631. 5s. for 
Butler's Hudibras, by Gray, illustrated. 
Other works were sold at equally extravagant 

ices. The six days’ sale realized between 
a and five thousand pounds. 


Roman Gotp Coin. 

Some days since, as a farmer was plough- 
ing a field a little distance from Exeter, he 
turned up a beautiful gold coin of Domitian, 
the Roman Emperor, in the highest state 
of preservation. The inscriptions on the 
legend are as follow, viz. :—Obverse, Caes. 
Aug. F. Domit. Cos. Il. (with a laurel 
head). Reverse, Princeps Juvventut. (with 
an elegant full-length female figure). This 
curious and aygient coin, weighing 113 
grains, is now in the possession of Mr. Shir- 
ley Woolmer. . 


The Councellor Slovtsoff, in a tour of in- 
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spection which he recently made in the can- 
tons beyond the lake of Baikal, in Siberia, 
having oceasion to explain to the eldest of 
the tribes of Bouriaates, on the banks of the 
Selenga, the most simple mode of teaching 
their children to write, he was much sur- 
prised to learn from them that their lamas 
were in the habit of using boards covered 
with sand in teaching arithmetic to their 
pupils, and that this method had been ori- 
ginally borrowed from Thibet. 

Matthew Broemark, a learned Danish 
mathematician, has invented a new Steam 
Carriage which can be easily guided, and 
travel, it is said, fourteen leagues in au hour. 
The first experiment was made sixty leagues 
from the capital. The carriage loaded with 
—- set out half an hour past eleven 

rom the place where it was built, and ar- 
rived at the gates of Copenhagen at a quar- 
ter before five. Mr. Broemark intends to 
make a journey to Paris. 

It has been thought that glass was per- 
meable to water—the fact was verified in a 
voyage to South Africa; two empty sphe- 
rical bottles, hermetically sealed, were made 
use of; which, with the assistance of leads, 
were sunk 200 fathoms into the sea;—teu 
men were a quarter of an hour raising them; 
at that depth the pressure was equal to 36 
atmospheres nearly (the weight of an atmos- 
phere 15lbs. on a square inch, or 2,160 
pounds on a square foot) and they were 
found to be full of water. 
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HERO AND LEANDER, 


* NAY, Dearest, steal not thus away, 

. Unless some other Love attends ; 
Wait, ‘till the near approach of day 

Shall call you to your home and friends.” 


The maiden thus with tears address’d 
Him whom she long bad Jov’d so dear ; 
Her head reclin’d upon his breast, 
All moisten’d with the gushing tear. 


Encircled by her snow-white arms, 
Leauder press’d her to his heart, 

Then gazing on her heavenly charms, 
«Too soon my sweetest Love we part.’ 


“Yet part we must ;—the cruel feud 
Which calls me hence by wayward fate, 
Bat lately was again renew'd, 
In terms of anger, scorn, and hate.” 


“Think, should thy Father find me here, 
Small chance I’d have of longer life, 
My heart’s-blood, nay Love, thine more 


dear, 
. Would scarce obliterate the strife.” 


“ Yet think not I forget the vows 
> By which thou’rt sworn to be my bride, 
Needs no reproaches to arouse 

Affection for my own heart's pride.” 


POETRY. 


* Wait till to-morrow’s twilight calls 
Night’s bird to leave her lonely nest, 

And far from these thy father’s halls 
I'll clasp thee, Hero, to my breast.” 


**« One kiss, another, now adieu, 
To-morrow will 1 claim my bride.” 
He tore himself away, and threw 
His stalwart limbs into the tide. 


Heard ye the bittern’s awful scream 
Join'd to the ocean’s troubled roar ? 
Saw ye not by the pale moon's beam 
A lifeless corse upon the shore ? 


*Twas thus Leander found his death,— 
Not long his Love surviv’d his doom, 
She sicken’d, droop’d, resign’d her breath, 

And met her lover in the tomb. H.W. 


a fo 
DESULTORY THOUGHTS, 
Memtra disjecta Poete. 


Sick of the vain pursuits that charm the 
crowd, 

Fain would I wake the solemn song, like him 

The sojourner at Welwyn, who of yore, ~~ 

When wearied Nature sunk in deep repose, 

Beneath the sable canopy of Night, 


Took 
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Took pillowless his contemplative round, 
Commercing with the stars; close to w 
side 
Appear’d Urania, daughter of the skies, 
Prompting his moral musings ; she sublim’d 
Th’ admonitory strain, and gave to paint 
The pi mp of perishable man, 
Super fifted Bard, my high emprise 
Resembles fhine—Oh, had I but the power 
To frame, like thine, my disconnected lay ! 
Arduous th’ attempt ;—yet haply through 
the maze 
Of ‘* Desultory Thoughts” may be descry’d, 
Some happy line to please the tasteful mind ; 
Some useful truth to mend the chasten’d 
heart :— 
The cause I advocate demands a pen 
Dipp’d in Messiah’s reservoir of Life ! — 
lagu claims the firstlings of my song, 
Author of Light and Life ; who being gave 
To me, the humblest of his works below ! 
But weak the touch of sublunary harp 
To sound th’ atchievements of Omnipotence ! 
Meet theme for seraph lyres in realms of 
bliss 
Vocal with Hallelujahs !—strains divine, 
Such as angelic choirs ——. 
In countless myriads round his burning 
«throne !— [Power 
Before the birth of Time, his sovereign 
Created Heaven and Earth—his Spirit mov'd 
Upon the Waters. Earth was formless then, 
And void, and darkness brooded o’er the 
deep, 
*¢ Let there Le Light!” th’ Almighty said— 
and Light 
From Heaven’s bright portals issuing, bared 
to view 
The-realms of Chaos. Dust assume a form 
Meet for a soul celestial! thunder’d forth 
The Word Omnipotent! and instant Dust 
Sprung into life—/frail, disobedient Dust. 
Plac'd in the blissful bowers of Paradise— 
Of each delicious fruit allowed to taste,— 
Save one—one only interdicted tree ; 
A test of gratitude for gifts bestow’d 
Surpassing power of payment—debts in- 
curr'd 
For Happiness and Life unknowing end.— 
The Tempter triumph’d — Adam death en- 
tail’d 


On all his race—obnoxious to the pang, 
Of mental and corporeal ills; Despair, 
The Child of Gloom, and every form of woe 
That haunts the regions of mortality !— 
Whom God’s eternal Justice would consign 
To Hades’ depths and ever-during pain— 
Did not his more transcendant Mercy stay 
Th’ uplifted Thunderbolt—and bid him live : 
Repentant live, by God’s own Son redeem’d ! 
Oh, thou kind Father to a thankless race ! 
Teach me Thyself! thy ways unsearchable, 
Give me t’ adore in mute astonishment ! 
With thee begin—with thee conclude my 
song— 
And never—never—let me stray from Thee ! 
Bath, June s. D. Casanet. 
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ESTO PERPETUA. 
(CHILDREN of battle! ye who fearless 
bled, [strife ; 


Or crown’d with vict’ry, or in doubtful 
Oh might ye yet again those regions tread, 
a rst beheld your earliest dawn of 
life ! 
Vain the desire: the Immortal Mind, 
When heroes yield their latest breath, 
Leaves war, and toil, and woe behind, 
With kindred spirits join’d in death. 
Nought, save the powerful call 
Of Him who form’d us all, 
May bid these mould’ ring ashes live ; 
Agair inspire the heavy clay, 
Again dart down the ethereal ray ; 
And to an earthly framea Godlike spirit give. 
But yet, though upward through yon azure 
skies, 
The warrior’s and the hero's blest retreat, 
No eye may pierce, nor mortal pinion rise, 
While this dull soil retards their weary feet ; 
Though numerous worlds divide 
The sons of heaven and sons of earth; 
Yet oft they meet, and own with pride 
Their high illustrious birth. 
From Him the Eternal source 
Immortals hold their course ; 
To Him their great Original they tend ; 
Let dust to dust return 
Laid in the monumental urn; 
The breath of Heaven shall still to Heaven 
ascend. 
What wonder, then, when sleep 
O’er all her gloomy sway extends, 
If souls with souls hold converse deep ? 
Nor death avail to sep’ rate friends. 
Where rest the brave, 
Who now to calm repose their senses yield — 
Perchance, while ‘stems their bark old 
Ocean’s wave, 
Or floats their banner on the tented field ;— 
There shadowy forms descend ; 
Both sea and land proclaim their care ; 
No storms the billows rend, 
No breath disturbs the air. 
Gate we hear the well-known voice, 
hile in the much-lov'd form again our eyes 
rejoice : 
‘*Sweet be thy sleep! and may the bed of 
heather, 
Nature’s own couch, more grateful be, 
Than if the downy feather 
Were strew’d beneath for thee ! 
Their watch thy friendly band have set ; 
Sleep on ; fatiguing cares forget ; 
Still from above propitious smiles Heaven's 


rd, 
On him who draws the sword 
Obedient to his country’s call. 
For her their lives who give ; 

Whose voice in death is heard—* May she 
for ever live !’ 

Shall rise to starry realms by such a glorious 
fall. ‘ 


Sleep on! to-morrow’s morn shall.view 
War's clouded front, and helms laid-low-—=. 
Steeds 
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Steeds through press all madly rushing— 
The headlong charge — the desperate 
stand— 
The flashing eye—the uplifted brand— 
The life-blood red in torrents gushing ! 
Sweet be thy slumbers! seek thou fiot to 


earn 
For whom the fates the victor’s wreath 
shall twine ; 

No mortal eye the future may discern ; 
Enough for thee, an envied lot is thine. 
Straight lies the hero’s path through foes 

opposing, 
Still where the ranks are thickest, hew 


thy way ; 
Round the sun’s orb when the dark clouds 
are closing, 
Oft brighter streams the ray. 
Now part we: vainly wouldst thou know, 
Or whence I come or whither go, 
Time, soon or late, shall prove 
That souls in life allied, 
By virtue join’d, and valour tried, 
Shall meet in death, nor aught again di- 
vide 
The strong eternal chain of love.” 
B—d—m. Cc, A. G. 


- & — 
TO THE MOON. 
Written at Midnight. 
STIS night ! and solemn silence reigns, 
And no intrusive sound 
Disturbs the meditative hour, 
With tranquil beauty crown’d. 
Night’s ebon curtain drawn o’er all, 
moon’s full orb unfurls ; 
Which sheds a ray of cheering light 
On other distant worlds. 


Attendant on her silent course, 
Ten thousand stars appear ; 

In silent sacred majesty, 
Around her rolling sphere. 

O beauteous orb, that from afar 
Diffuseth light below ; 

Direct my thoughts to Him on high, 
Who driest the mourner’s woe. 


Then will this silent midnight hour, 
Be sacred made to me; 

An emblem of that peaceful state, 
The blessed only see. 


For by Jehovah's first command, 
You cheer’d night’s chaos gloom ; 

And so our faith in Jesu’s name 
Sheds light beyond the tomb. 

Yon passing clouds like sin and grief, 
Which darken souls below ; 

And oft o’ershade Hope’s steady beam 
With transient tints of woe ; 

Pass briefly o’er my radiant course, 


And in light away : 
Even so shall melt our earthly griefs 
In Heaven's eternal ray ! 
May, 1325. T.N. 
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LINES FROM ARIOSTO. 


La Virginnella come la rosa 

Scoprir non osa il primo ardore. Ariosto 

HE modest virgin, blooming as the rose, 

Within whose breast sweet innocency 
flows, 
Fears to betray soft love’s pure stream, 
When first she feels its rising gleam. 
The fragrant rose, to Nature true, 
Assumes its wouted crimson hue, 
When blooming on a Summer's day, 
And lighten’d by the Sun’s bright ray. 
Even as the Maiden blush doth prove 
The powerful charm—the spell of love, 
When stands before her dark bright eye, 
The youth who vows her constancy. 
The rose is fair, as is the maid, 
When her fair virtues are display’d, 
The rose doth oft repose in rest 
Upon her fair and ivory breast. 
Then do her charms controul the heart, 
’Tis then that Nature shines apart, 
’Tis then two flowers divinely hit 
Do breathe alike the ambient air, 
They both are fair when in their bloom, 
They both oft droop, alas ! too soon, 
They form a spotless simile, 
They both are doom’d to fade and die. 
J. H. B. 


= Qe 
CANZONE, 
SWEET Lady, do but deign to smile 
On one who loves thee dear, 
Look but on me, my love, awhile, 
While now I seek thee here. 
The locks which play around thy brow, 
Are darker than the raven’s hue ; 
Thine eye which shines so brightly now, 
Is lovelier than the sapphire’s blue. 
Oh! now I feel within my breast 
A secret rising power, 
Which swells my heart, dissolves my rest, 
And kindles every hour. 

Sweet Lady, do but deign to smile 
On one who loves thee true, 
Look but on me, my love, awhile, 

I breathe—I live for you. J, H.B, 


BACCHANALIAN SONG, 
ILL up again the sparkling bow! ! 
F Laugh sober care away ! 
Bacchus alone shall me controul, 
To him I'll homage pay. 
Under thy banners I will stand, 
A God who knows no sorrow ; 
For with thy goblet in my hand, 
I care not for to-morrow. 
In love we may expect a frown, 
At most may gain a sigh ; 
The marriage bed may be of down, 
Yet babes will surely cry. 


Then let us drink, for death will take 
The sober and the merry; 
We all must pass that gloomy lake, . 
In dull old Charon’s ferry, Eronensis. 
HISTO- 














PROCEEDINGS IN 


House or Commons, June 4. 


Mr. Hume, after making a variety of ob- 
servations on the present state of the Cuurcu 
EstTasuisaMent 38 Iretanp, and on the 
eorruptions to which it gave rise, moved 
that a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the state of the Protestant 
Church Establishment of freland, with a 
view of ascertaining whether the services 
performeti were commensurate to the salaries 
received by the members of that Establish- 
ment. The Hon. Gent. stated that it ap- 

red by the official returns, that the 
Church had annually at its disposal two 
millions of money: and he was satisfied 
that the hundredth part of that sum would 
sufficiently remunérate the clergy for dis- 
eharging their furictions. The average value 
of each benefice was 500l.; and, by the re- 
tarps, it appeared that Ireland contained 
¥s269 *behefices ; and out of that number 
there were 531 non-residents, dignitaries 
included.—Mr. Canning contended that to 
accede to the motion would be a violation of 
one of the articles of the Union, which was 
~ the effect, ‘* that'a complete union should 





tablished betw the Churches of 
England and Ireland in doctrine and disr 
cipline.”. Parliament had not the right of 
dealing with the property of the Church, 
so as to make it available for public pur- 
poses. If there was one species of interest 
more than another that should be held sa- 
ered, it was that with which the resolution 
of the Hon. Gent. proposed to tamper. 
Sir F. Burdett spoke in support of the mo- 
tion.—Mr. Peel strenuously opposed it, say- 
ing that he would never consent to prin- 
ciples which sanctioned the violation of the 
dawful rights and: ions of the Church. 
Ona division the motion was lost by a con- 
siderable majority. 





June 16,. Mr. Brougham presented a pe- 
tition from‘an individual named Bishop Bur- 
nett, complaining of various acts of oppres- 
sion by the Colonial Government of the 
per of Good ig atid praying for in- 
guiry. The fon. Gent. said, if the allega- 
tions in the petition were true, the conduct 
of Lord Chathes Somerset merited impeach- 
ment. The petitioner had memorialized a 
Governor iene gtievancves under which 
he “suffered ; ‘but his Lordship denounced 
that memorial as a libel on himself, violently 
seized his rab and banished him the 
colony. author of the foul charges 
was in ‘reality a Mr. Jones, a sutveyor’ of 


yea. 
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lands, and the Learned Gentleman declared 
that person to be no other than ‘ Oli 
the Spy,” and he had no doubt that 
wards and Mitchell were also there. With 
respect to the conduct of Lord Charles, 
if these facts turned out to be true, he hiin- 
self would move his impeachment. The 
Learned Gentleman then moved that) the 
petition be printed.—Mr. 4”. Horton de- 
sired the House to suspend its judgment, 
not doubting that many of the e re- 
sulted from conspiracy.—Mr. Hume dwels 
on the abuses of the Government at the 
Cape, and said he had within a few hours 
seen a person who bore out all the charges 
in the petition against Lord-Charles Somer- 
set now before the House. Some change 
in the system of Colonial Government was 
peremptorily called for.—Mr. Brougham said 
that he should at a future time refer.the 
petition to a Select Committee. 





June 17. The House having formed a 
Committee of Surry, Mr. Huskisson ex- 
plained the alterations which he had made 
since the recess in the Resolutions which he 
had proposed to Parliament. before Easter, 
for che reduction and abolition of pro 
hibitory or import duties on articles» of 
foreign growth, or manufactures. These 
alterations consisted chiefly in making some 
of the reductions progressive instead of 
immediate. ‘He also announced some new 
ones. ‘The duty on books printed 20 years 
ago was to be reduced from 61. 10s. to 143 
that on books printed since that period from 
71. to 51. Fhe duty of 50é. per cent.oniall 
foreign vessels broken up in this country: was 
to be given a and that upon 

rt reduced from 2s. 6d. to Ls. 
Pete Linen Duties were on aan fos 
eight years longer. i 


House or Lorws, Jiene 20. 


Earl Grosvenor presented a petition from 
a person named Gummou, complaining of 
the DeLays in THe Court oP Caanceny 
and of a rule of Equity which refuses. the 
interest of unpaid annuities chargeable u 
estates in that'Court. The petifionst ita 
that he was an aiinuitant on the late 
of Quéensberry ; that that estate ‘had bee 
for ten years in'Chancery, and that he t 
been all that time déprived of his ape 
with the assurance that if ever he received 
it, he should revéive it without one ‘ Ding 
interest.—The Lord Chancellor said tt 
this vaye was a full illustration of the Jetin 
e 
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of the complaints made against the Court of 
. The fact was that the estate of 
she late of ne was 80 com- 
i between lish and Scottish claims 
— yon in the Courts of the 
respective countries, that the Court of 
Chancery was obliged to hold over the bulk 
of the funds in its hands to await the final 
décision of the Scottish Courts, which had 
notyet been made, and which, if a judg- 
ment might be formed from the conflicting 
nature of the interlocutory decisions of some 
of the Scottish judges, was not likely to be 
made in a hurry. ith respect to the rule 
fefusing interest upon annuities in arrear, 
his Lordship said he felt that he had no- 
thing to justify, as that was a rule of law 
above his power to alter; but he would not 
eonceal he entirely approved of it.—Lord 
Redesdale confirmed the Learned Lord's 
opinion with respect to the rule in question, 
and animadverted with just indignation upon 
the canduct of the Solicitors in Ch Y> 
who were, he said, the sole authors of what- 
ever culpable delay existed in the practice 
of the Court. —Ear! Grosvenor expressed a 
hope that the labours of the Chancery Com- 
mission would lead to an amendment of the 
system. 





House or Commons, June 23. 
.. Mr. Buzton introduced a motion upon the 
wubject of the abominable anti-Christian 
persecution of Mr. Shrewsbury, a missionary 
on the Island of Barbadoes. After citing 
& multitude of irrefragable testimonials to 
the purity of Mr. Shrewsbury’s character, 
and the strict discreetness his conduct, 
the Hon. Member proceeded to detail the 
history of his sufferings, from the little vex- 
atious tricks employed to disturb his cou- 
gregation at first, to the open and outrageous 
ion of his chapel in the middle of 
the day, by» mob headed by Magistrates 
and Lawyers, the demolition of his dwelling 
house and furniture, and his forcible expul- 
sion from the Island, under the threatened 
penalty of death by the halter. These 
atrocious proceedings, Mr. Buxton said, 
had all occurred under the eye of the Go- 
verpor, without the slightest interruption by 
him, and up to this hour they remained un- 
goniebet. He then detailed a number of 
the most insolent measures which the plan- 
ters had adopted afver their victory over Mr. 
hrewsbury, such as forming committees of 
sxqlusion, sending ambassadors, and issuing 
proclamations against missionaries, in the 
name of ‘Captain Rock,” and concluded 
moving that the Missionary Church 
8 he rebuilt at the expence of the in- 
habitants of Barbadoes, and that measures 
should be taken to prevent the recurrence 
OF outrages like that by which it had been 
destroyed. —Mr. 17 Horton thought a more 
éouciliatory measure than that proposed 
would be advisable.—Mr. Butterworth said, 
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the Wesleyan Methodists had been of in- 
finite service jn extending religious instruc- 
tions among the slaves in the West Indies. 
—Mr. Canning said, only one opinion could 
be formed as to the act in question—it was 
wholly unjustifiable in itself. He did not 
wish to s in disparagement of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, but he must. say, he pre- 
ferred the Established Church, and. he 
thought that a milder course might be ad- 
vantageously pursued. As an amendment 
he would move, ‘‘ that the House, having 
taken into consideration the papers i 
to the demolition of the Methodist C 
in Barbadoes, declare their utmost indigna- 
tion at that scandalous and daring violation 
of the law; and having seen the instruc- 
tions sent over by his Majesty's Secretary of 
State to the Governor of Barbadoes, to pre- 
veut the recurrence of a similar outrage, ex- 
ress their concurrence in any measure his 
reas may deem necessary to secure the 
most ample protection and religious tolera- 
tion to all classes of his Majesty’s subjects 
in that colony.”—Mr. Brougham approved 
of the amendment, but pledged himself that 
in the next Session, unless something sub- 
stantial should be previously done, he would 
bring in a Bill for gradually and safely pre- 
paring for the fiaal emancipation of the 
egro Slaves. 


House or Lorps, June 24. 

On the motion for the third reading of 
the ** Equitable Loan Bank” Bill, the Lord 
Chancellor opposed the measure in a speech 
of some length, in which he pointed out the 
dangers likely to result from the establish- 
ment of a Company, whose numbers rendered 
it irresponsible to any penal ution 5 
while, from its structure, it might, in a little 
time, obtain a monopoly, not .only‘of the 
Pawnbroking trade, but of the whole trade 
of the country, and of the mortgage of all 
impignorated Jands, and without fear of con- 
trol practice the most extensive usnry. In 
conclusion he moved, as an amendment, that 
the Bill be read in six months.—Lord Daere 
defended the Bill, and treated the Lord 
Choncellor’s objections as merely technical. 
—The House then divided, when the amend- 
ment was carried (and the Bill of course re- 
jected) by a majority of 27 to 14. 


Houst oF Commons, June 29. 

On the motion of Mr. Wallace, the House 
went into a Committee on the ComBination 
Laws. He took the -opportunity to read 
from the evidence delivered befure the Select 
Committee, to which she subject had bee 
referred, several extracts, showing the 
midable extent to which the confederated 
labourers engaged theinselves, in sqme , iny 
stances even to the commission of murder, 
should murder be thought necessary to ade 
vance the interests of the body in which 
they were incorporated. He also cited some 

cases 
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eases in which this dreadful system had been 
put Into Mr. Hume defended the 
workmen, and im the chief part of the 


blame of the late disorders amongst them 
to their employers. A conversation follow- 
ed upon the clause being réad for tendering 
workmen liable to punishment,.who by 
threats, intimidation, molestation, or insult, 

revénted men not associated with them, 

‘om working for the proscribed masters ; in 
which the Attorney-general, Mr. J P. Grant, 
Mr. Hunie, &0. participated. With respect 
t the word “ insult,” the words ‘* molesta- 
tion and obstruction” were substituted by 
the Atiorney-general, and the clause was 
earried by a majority of 90 to 18. 


Hovse oF Lorps, June 28. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved the second 
reading of the F'atvocous Writs or Error 
Asourtion Biuit.—The Lord Chancellor, 
without wishing to obstruct the progress of 
the méasure, professed to entertain an opi- 
nion that it either went too far, or did not 
go far enough. He apprehended that the 

rst ill effect of the Bill in its present form 
would be, to make defendants, who now for 
the sake of gaining time, suffer judgment by 
default, and sue out writs of error, pursue 
the same object by pleading the general 
issue, an equally dilatory and much more 
expensive process ; and, secondly, it would 
compel plaintiffs to follow up at a great ex- 
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pense suits which they might institute solely 
to try the effect of intimidation-In order 
to provide against these evils, and also to 
render the measure complete, his Lordship 
said that some provision ought to be made 
to compel defendants to substantiate their 
pleas. The Bill was read a second time. 


House or Commons, June 29. 

The House was occupied during nearly its 
whole sitting with the ComBination Laws. 
Mr. Hobhouse and Mr. Hume wete the chief 
opponents of the new Bill. On one occa- 
sion the Honourable Gentlemen divided a- 
gainst all the other Members present. In 
the end the Report was agreed to, and the 
Bill ordered to be read a third time. 

The Sprinc Guns’ Asouition Brit was 
lost, on the third readiug, by a majority of 
one ; the ayes being 31, the noes 32. 

June 30. The Bill respecting the Com- 
BINATION OF WorkMeEN, was read a third 
time, and passed, after the insertion of three 
elauses—the first, that prosecutions undet 
the Bill must commence within six months 
after the commission of the offences the 
second, to limit the term of imprisonment of 
refractory witnesses to three months; and 
the third gives the individual convicted a 
right of appeal to the Quarter Sessions ; but 
upon conviction at the Quarter Sessions, the 
offender is to pay the costs. 


ancien 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

. A terrible accident happened at Rheims 
on the 19th May. As some soldiers of the 
garrison were preparing fire-works for the 
eelebration of the coronation, a spark fell 
oa the powder in the J ge The ex- 
plesion was dreadful. e roof of the house 
was thrown across the river, the trees of a 

ie walk were torn up by the roots, the 
windows of the neighbouring houses were 
shattered at the distance of 300 paces, and 
about 60 of the artillerymen were killed or 
wounded. The bodies of four or five were 
buried under the ruins. Some were saved 
im aa extraordinary manner, being thrown 
into the air, and alighting on their feet with 
slight injuries, in the neighbouring river, in 
gavin in the streets, and on the tops of 


. Ata convent at Caen, in Normandy, th 
heep an exact terrier of all the lands whieh 
formerly belonged to the Monks of their 
order in England, in hopes it may be one 
day of use to them. 
Reuiciovs Houses. 
We are informed by the Almanach du 
Ctergé that there are alr 
7 fo France, and the law which 


is to be ed will permit an indef- 


mise extension to this number. But the 





eommunities which are to have a legal 
existence have made a mucli less tapid 
progress than Associations of Laymen undet 
the colour of religion, but whose object 
is to re-establish the Jesuits, and pro- 
te their maxims. These Associations 

ave various names in the different depart- 
ments, and in different towns, which concert 
the bond of union common to them all. 
The Société des Missions de France, esta- 
blished at Grenoble, has a particular organ- 
ization, which we know from the papers of 
one of its members, who died in 1824, and 
from it an idea may be formed of what such 
Societies are in other places. This Associa- 
tion divides the town of Grenoble, which 
hardly contains 20,000 souls, into 20 sec- 
tions; each section is to consist of forty 
tnembers at least, taken from both sexes, 
and among all classes of the population. 
Each section is under the authorey of an 
elder or dean. The whole society acknow- 
ledges two chiefs, one with the title of Ee- 
clesiastical Rector, one of the curés of the 
town; the other with the title of the Presi- 
dent of the Association, and this dignity is 
aye cénferred on ore of the J of 

Ld 


a Central Council, one of its members being 
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no less'a person than an Advocate-general. 
The members of all the sections meet on 
fixed days; the Deans of each. section also 
méet under the Presidency of the Political 
Chief, and it is by their means orders are 
sent to the sections andthe members. The 
Association acknowledges as its head the 
Superior- of the Missions of France 
at Paris; but this is only a nominal thing, 
end only serves as a communication between 
the Association and the Jesuits. The Asso- 
ciation has a church, and performs its devo- 
tions there; but the dvors are shut when 
they are engaged in an ticular business, 
which must pate. bend the profane. 
The members attend at processions, and 
tise all the rites of religion. The mem- 

rs are adopted by scrutiny. After a pre- 
vious inquiry, the church doors are shut, 
the candidate is presented at the altar by 
two sponsors, mass is celebrated, he receives 
the sacrament, and takes an oath which 
obliges him to secresy, and to obey the laws 
of the society. On the oath being taken, 
the members repair to the Sacristy, where 
the Political President addresses the new 
member on his duties to the society, one of 
which is, to give an account of every thiug 
which be may hear or see, contrary to reli- 
gion and the Monarchy. When an Eccle- 
siastic has found in any infant under his care 
& proper disposition, he presents him to the 
Society, which takes him as a novice: if he 
afterwards gives proofs of a wish to perse- 
vere, he is admitted a member. It is par- 
ticularly among Schools, and at Universities, 
that they recruit their numbers by these 
youthful novices. The Statutes of the So- 
ciety oblige the members to preserve in their 
behaviour the semblance of religion by fast- 
ing, and by eating on proper days no meat. 
They must hear mass every day, receive the 
sacrament frequently, and never go to a 
theatre. The influence of the Association 
has been remarkable, and some members 
who have hitherto lived in forgetfulness of 
all the duties of religion, have suddenly be- 
gun to practise all its ceremonies, Each 
member pays a certain sum per month, the 
minimum is fixed ; and the money is all put 
in a chest, and is never taken out but for 
some object of general utility. Itis said that 
gt present fifty millions (francs) are levied 
in this manner in France, When the So- 
ciety wants any money it implores the cha- 
rity of its members, or makes a collection. 
The greater part of the members, particu- 
larly the females, are of the lowest classes, 
and only know of the Association as having 
a religious object ; but those who give proots 
of their devotedness are advanced to a higher 
rank, which initiates them into the secret. 
At Grenoble, as well as in the other parts of 
France, the members of this Society obtain 
the best employments; so that all those 
who look forward for promotion become 
‘members of this Society. The Society has 
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three establishments; one of them, the 
Bibliotheque Religreuse, is under direction of 
an Ecclesiastic, and contains from to 
Seahchive etiol’ eo ha baal 

suited to i are 
to be met with there; and the Lar frome 
sent to the inhabitants who wish to have 
them to read. Under the of 
ing young women out at service, the 
of the Seciety furm a distinct branch, hav- 
ing for their object to learn all the secrets 
of private families. The third establish- 
ment is a Society of Bonnes Etudes, at the 
Ecole de Drvit. Young men are inveigled 
into this establishment hy the promise of 
advancement in the professions, and by the 
attractions of pleasure. For them a billiard 
table has been placed in one of the halls of 
the Bibliotheque Religieuse.—Such is the 
society at Grenoble; and by it we may form 
some idea of what the others are. The 
system is closely formed, and extends over 
the whole of France. Full of divisions, 
without dignity and without power, her in- 
stitutions perverted, and even menaced with 
ruin, France already testifies to the evils of 
this system; but the future has in store for 
her some still severer lessons. 


SPAIN. 


The military executive commission of 
Spain has condemned a man to the gales 
for ten years for having said that the Holy 
Virgin of Monserato was made of wood ; 
and his counsel, for asserting the same dpi- 
nion in his defence, was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. 

The following anecdote conveys an in- 
stance of besotted credulity and Catholic 
pe. almost unparalleled in modern times. 
During the great drought of last summet 
im Spain, prayers were offered up in all the 
churches for rain, and amongst others fi 
that of the village of Las Caletas de San 
Juan in Andalusia, where the unfortunaté 
Riego proclaimed the constitution. But if 
was in vain that the patron Saint Nicholas 
was worried with prayers : he was, it seems, 
not awet saint, for not a drop of rain fell, 
However, on a Sunday, as the faithful were 
at their devotions in his church, they per- 
ceived a letter in the hand of the saint. 
Some of the most devout approached te 
take it, but though Saint Nicholas de las 
Cabezas de San Juan is of no more yieldin, 
material than wood, yet he raised the han 
in which he held the letter, which was taken 
as an unequivocal siga that he was unwilling 
to deliver it. The Curé being informed of 
the circumstance, cam2 in full canonicals to 
the Saint, and prayed him humbly to give 
him the letter, which the Saint, by tower 
his hand acceded to, and the Curé took 
mission, and reqd it to the congregation, to 
their infinite edification. Tt was couched 
in the following terms: -—‘ Alodes of the 
Blessed, May 1, 1824. —My beloved! Nicko- 
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tas—I have heard your. continual prayers to 
me to:send down rain upon -your country. 
¥ou have no doubt forgotten the crimes with 
omhich your rebel village-is stained, and 
- whieh: are, the cause of the drought which 
now afflicts unfurtunate Spain. It isin vain 
that you ask for water—at present: it is im- 
possible for me to oblige you. Except rain, 
ask any thing else from your affectionate, 
(signed) Tue Evennat Faruer.” ~ This 
‘miracle was of public notoriety, and made 
oa considerable noise, not only in Andalusia 
bat all over Spain. 
PORTUGAL. 


» An Edict of the King of Portugal, re- 
ing the whole boay of prohibitory laws 
y which the trade of that kingdom has 
been hitherto confined and crippled, and 
substituting a duty of 30 per cent. has been 
published. Another instrument of the same 
date makes a considerable reduction in the 
export wine duty; the reserved revenue 
amounting to but two fifths of that formerly 
payable on the article. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 


The statements respecting the Greeks 
are contradictory. In oue account, said to 
be official, brilliant success is claimed for 
them over the Egyptian fleet at Modon. 
The Greeks attacked with their fireships, 
and the result was the destruction of twenty 
vessels, which were anchored under the guns 
of that fortress. Of these, two were fri- 
i three corvettes, five brigs of war, and 
the rest transports. The conflagration is 
etated to have, communicated itself to the 
fortress; and the town of Modon, for fiye 
hours, appeared one volume of flames, at the 
end of which a terrible explosion took place. 

Letters from Trieste, dated June 10, 
mention the intelligence of the fall of Na- 
varino. The letters also state that great 
dissension and disunion prevailed amongst 


the Greeks, 
AFRICA. 


» ‘The African Slave Trade still flourishes, 
under the French flag. The boats of one 
English frigate, the Maidstone, boarded, in 
31 days of June, 1824, no less than ten 
French vessels, at a single spot upon the 
coast of Africa, the measurement of which 
vessels was between 1,400 and 1,500 tons, 


z 


while they were destived for. 
tion ef 3000 human ‘beings !: 
vessel of only. 269° tons, was: 
the British officers,» who «we 
smooth-faced ruffians that 
shown through every part of 
found to be prepared for packing 
300 male and 200 female N ! 

are Maer with whieh the 0 
flag is thus made the cover for unheard-of 
crimes, Commodore Bullen declares to ‘be 
an evil which has a tendency to aggravation 


every hour. 


AMERICA AND WEST INDIES, 

Canapa.—Great rejoicings appear to have 
taken place in the British North American 
possessions, on receiving the intelligence of 
the Free Trade Acts lately brought into Par- 
liament. At Halifax, and other places, the 
inhabitants waited upon the Governor with 
congratulations, and celebrated the news b 
entertainments of every description. , ; 

Burnos Ayres.—According to a report 
drawn up by a Committee of British Mer- 
chants on the past and present state of the 
Trade with the Rio de la Plata, the improve- 
ment of the trade of Buenos Ayres, since 
its separation from Spain, has been very re- 
markable. In the -year 1796 the exports 
from Cadiz to Buenos Ayres amounted ‘to 
2,800,000 dollars, and the imports to Cadiz 
from Buenos Ayres to 5,000,000 dollars, 
which, as in an entire mono- 
poly, may be stated as the whole trade of 
that Viceroyalty. In the year 1822, aceord- 
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-ing to the returns of the Custom House’f 


Buenos Ayres, the imports ate estimated-at 
eleven million dollars, of which nearly one 
half were received from Great Britain direet. 
In the same year the exports from Buenos 
Ayres are estimated at 6,700,000 dollars. 
‘The inerease in the trade of Buenos Ayres 
will. appear far more striking wher ‘i¢* is 
stated that under that name was returned 
to the Spanish Government the whole trade 
with Paraguay and Upper Peru, which ‘is 
now from political causes wholly suspended. 
It is estimated that while the Colonial Sys- 
tem existed all manufactured and other Bu- 
ropean goods sold for three times their present 
prices, while the produce of the countty’ was 
given in exchange for a fourth part of what 
is now paid for it. 


——q —-- 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS. OF THE COUNTRY. 
June 9.— At Holyrood- house, Lord 
Strathallan was elected one of the Repre- 
eentative Peers of Scotland, vice Balcarras. 
-u» LYMINGTON, June 18.—That part of the 
«New: Ferest whieh adjoins a place called 
hirley Holmes (about three miles frow this 


‘ 


town), indicates that it was, at some remote 
period, not ouly thickly inhabited, «but 
strongly fortified in that peculiar manner 
which the early British adopted to secire 
themselves against the inroads of their ene- 
mies. The principal encampment or towa 
is surrounded by double and treble banks 
end ditches; and situated on the pointef « 

gently 
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Obratching off in various directions, 
\‘ergltg bres eat cuengiy os che hchiey 
ing in size and stre 5 as iability 
of the situation to assault required. About 
800; yards from the inclosed area are several 
tumuli, encompassed, as is generally the 
© ithise, “ small banks forming different angles. 
Qne. of these barrows measures 140 yards 
ena oy me + ert 12 or 15 
o igh (part being removed), ercircled 
nd ae That eaten bane e- 
mensions, two of which were some 
ago opéned by Mr. Warner, author of the 
History of Lymington. Another, which is 
within a few of the latter, was left 
untouched, and it is probable it might have 
been overlooked at the time from its being 
so much » it not being more than 
18 or 20 inches above the natural soil. This 
barrow was about a week since opened by 
two gentlemen who are connected with 
Messrs. Greenwood and Kentish in a new 
survey of this county, On removing part 
of the barrow an urn was discovered, which 
was placed in an inverted position in a cist, 
or cell, formed in the natural soil, deep 
enough to receive the urn, about three 
inches only appearing above the level. Its 
¢ontents were wood ashes intermixed with 
@ portion of sand and small pieces of bone 
highly calcined. The urn was nearly de- 
composed, and required great care to extract 
it : its depth was about 16 inches; diame- 
ter at the top, 11 inches ; bottom 4 inches ; 
and the greatest diameter in the middle, 
about 13 inches. The urn was surrounded 
by a.quantity of black earth and sand, which 
had evidently undergone the action of fire. 
Over the wro was a thin covering of fine 
white sand, in which pieces of charcoal were 
four. The whole was then protected by 
the gravel and heath soil’ which formed the 
barrow. No pieces of warlike implements, 
coins, or trinkets, were found. The urn 
was made of very course clay, unburnt, and 
of the simplest workmanship. Taking these 
eircumstances into consideration, there can 
be little doubt, if any, but this is a truly 
British work. Its contiguity to Buckland 
Rings is no proof that it is either Saxon or 
Danish, as some have imagined. 
ic Remains.—The bones and teeth 
of a gigantic species of crocodile, together 
with Son of ar species of animals of 
the order of Sauriens, or lizards, have re- 
cently been discovered near Cuckfield, in 
Sussex, in the stratum called green sand, 
which lies under the chalk in that county. 
» One of these animals appears, from its bones, 
to have been of a most enormous size, not 
jess than sixty feet in length, its bulk and 
+ height were equal to those of the elephant. 
It belongs to a species hitherto undescribed. 
-—tThe form of the teeth indicate that it 
« lived upon vegetables; the celebrated ana- 
« tomist; Baa Cuvier, who has seen speci- 


and vegetables found with the Ignanodon,.it 
pot to have been a land animal, er to 
have lived in marshes. An animal of neasly 
equal size, and also allied in form to the cro- 
codile, was found some years since at Lyme ; 
its monstrous head is now in possession 
of Mr. Johnson of Cliftou, near Bristol ; 
but this animal had paddles like the turtle, 
and is supposed to have been an inhabitant 
of the ocean. The dias stratum, in which 
the remains of many new species of animals 
allied to the crocodile are most frequently 
found, runs along the whole southern side 
of Oxfordshire, from Lutterworth to Ship- 
ston. 

June 20. Between 2 and 8 o'clock in 
the day, a most destructive fire broke out in 
the village of Honiton Clyst, about four 
miles from Exeter on the London road; it 
proceeded from a bake-house or a black- 
smith’s shop, which nearly adjoined each 
other; both were instantaneously on fire; 
the wind being rather high, the flames com- 
municated with the houses opposite, and 
spreading with rapidity (the roofs being 
mostly thatch, from the state of the 
weather, dryas tinder), up the village, cleared 
as it went on both sides of the road till it 
reached the Parsonage-house, having in the 
space of three hours reduced nearly the 
whole of this thriving place to ashes. Two 
fire-engines arrived from Exeter in time to 
save the premises of the Rev. Mr. Bagnell, 
and the remainder of the village. Unfor- 
tunately when the fire broke out nearly 
whole of the inhabitants were absent at their 
labour in the fields. From $2 to 34 dwell- 
ing-houses were destroyed; and the distress 
produced was indescribable. Many gentle- 
men and farmers in the neighbourhobd 
opened their houses and barns to shelter the 
sufferers. The remains of two aged people 


were found among the ruins. ) 





In the Court of King’s Bench an action 
was brought by Mr. Blore, an architect, 
against Mr. Stockdale, the bookseller, for a 
libel on the plaintiff which appeared in the 
** Memoirs of Harriette Wilson,” a well- 
known work published by the defendant. 
It was alleged that the libel was in every 
way calculated to injure the plaintiff; while, 
on the other band, Mr. Stockdale, who! de- 
fended his own cause, maintained that. the 
allusion to the plaintiff was by no ‘means 
made out. The Jury returned: a verdict for 


the plaintiff, damages 3001. salt ihe 
PROMO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS,. 
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Gazzrts Promotions. 

Wer Office, June 17. To be Maj. 
to he ee: Ca, “su Tb a- 
in rmy: Capts. Hull, Timpson, 
aud Prd Ras, For Len Majer 

—1o t=; jo 2 

Sir T. Dalles, KCB. Coppose, Drees 
raer, Gordon, Clarke, Blachford, Grant, 
ie, © , Laurence, Sir G. Martin- 
, K.C. B Rumley, Sir G. S. Brown, 
K.C.B. and Sir T. Brown.—To be Major- 
ns.: Cols. Cuninghame, Shuldham, Leith, 
Fierce, and Hewitt.—To he Colonels : Lieut.- 
cols. Carpenter, Caldwell, and Osburne.— 
3a Reg, of Light Drag. Brevet Col. Lord 
R. Manners, to be Lieut.-col_—4th Ditto, 
Major Sale to be Lieut.-col. without purch, 
vice Fendall.—é6th Reg. of . Lieut.-col. 
Keane, to be Lieut.-col.—sth Ditto, Lieut.- 
co]. Sutherland, from the ed W. I. Reg. to 
be Lieutenant.—9th Ditto, Brevet Colonel 
Campbell, to be Lieut.-col. without pureh. 
+~Brevet Lieut.-col. Peebles, to be Major, 
vice Campbell.—1 1 th Ditto, Lieutenant-col. 
Keightley, to be Lieut.-col. vice Fitz Cla- 
renee, a to the 7th Foot.—15th 
Disto, Major Mackintosh, to be Major, vice 
Conolly.—16th Brevet Col. Ximenes, from 
the 45th Foot, to be Lieut.-col.—ssth 
Ditto, Brevet Lieut.-col. Evans, to be Lieut.- 
col. without hase : Baillie, to be 
Major, vice —45th Ditto, Brevet 
Lieut.-col. Stackpoole, to be Lieut.-col. 
without hase, vice Ximenes.—Brevet 
Lieut. ere to be Major, vice 
Stackpoole. Ditto, Lieut.-col.-Fergu- 
son, 88th Foot, to be Lieut.-ool. without 


Ditto, Capt. Cairnes, to be 
» by purchase; vice .— 59th 
Reg. of Foot.—Te be Majors : . Bath- 


uret, vice Graham, Brevet Maj. Cust, vice 
pe re ae 
cloug y to be ajor, y vice : 
—68th Ditto, Brevet Amon Hewkies, 
to be Lieut.-col. without purch.—Brevet 
Major Reed, to be Major, vice Hawkins — 
71st Ditto, Brevet Lieut.-col. Jonés, to be 
Lieut-eol. without -—Brevet Major 
Pidgeon, to be Major.—77th Ditto, Capt. 
Clerke,; to be Major, by purch, vice Place. 
Brevet : Lieut.-col. A. Bethune, and Lieat.- 
col. TF, Weston, to be Colonels in the Army. 
Capt..D. Denham ( in Africa) ; ! 
W.H. Newton, 75th Foot; Capt. J. S. Ha- 
milton, 1st te Bat.; and Capt: J. 


Field-Officer of Militia in the lonien Islands, 
with the rank of Lieut.-col. in the Army. 

Office of Ordnance, June 23. Corpe of 
Royal Engineers, Lieut. col. F. R. Thacke+ 
ray, to be Colonel, vice Bridges, dec.; Bre- 
vet Major E. Figg, to be Lieut.-col. viet 
jm waif tiga nA Te be pate 

nfantry by purchase : or garde, 
sth Light Dien —To be Mejor of Infantry, 
by purch. : Captains Coles, 12th Light Dra« 
oons ; Yorke, from 52d Foot; Taylor, from 
Cape Corps of Cavalry. 

Brevet: Major Wetherall, 1st Foot, to 
be Lieut.-col. in the Army.—Staff : Major 
Love, 52d Foot, to be inspecting Field 
Officer in New Brunswick, with the renk 
of Lieut.-col.—Garrisons : Lieutenant-gen. 
Lachlan Maclean, to be Lieut. Governor of 
Quebec, vice Patterson, dec.—Unattached : 
To be Lieut.-cols. of Infantry, by purch. : 
Major Montague, 56th Foot, vice Sir W. 
Cox: Major Hon. G. Anson, 7th Drag. 
Guards, vice Hon. W. Gore.—To be Majors 
of Infantry, by purchase: Capt. Gascoyne, 
54th Foot, wce Midgley: Capt. Maberly, 
84th Foot, vice Clavering : Capt. Peel, Gren, 
Foot Guards, vice Campbell. 


EccrestasticaL Prererments. 


Rev. Chas. Rich. Sennen, tose D.D.) Li- 
brarian to the K of 
dal Stall in 


Worcester, to + Pre 

Rev. T. Esisford, a Prebendary of Woreee- 
ter Cathedral, vice Sumner. - 

Rey. Wim. Potchett, to he of the 
Cathedral of Sarum, vice Smith. 

Rev. J. Chamberlayne, Eastwick R. Here- 
fordshire. 

Rev. T. Crick, Little Thurlow R; Norfolk. 

Rey. S. Davies, Bringwyn R. Radnorshire. 

Rev. R. Edmonds, Church Lawford R. and 
Newnham V. co. Warwick. ; 

Rev. P. Gurden, merstoue R. Norfolk. 

=. “ey rg! row gy tg 
v. F. » Blackford P.C. part 
Weimer, Somerset. = 

Rev. Alex. Nivison to the Church and Pa- 
trish of Roberton, Presb. and co. of Sel- 
kirk, vice Hay, dec. 

Rev. H. W. Rawlins, M.A. Hill Bishops 
P.C. vice Codr » dec. 

Rev. C. A. Sage, St. Peter Brackley V. co. 
a 

Rev. F. Woodforde, Weston Banfylde R. 
Somerset. 

DispensaTion. 


Rev, C. S. Miller, Vicar of Harlow, Essex, 
to hold the living of Matching, Essex, —- 
BIRTHS. 
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May 17. At his Lordship’s residence, ob Se Se 0 ee 
im Ceévendish-square, Viscountess Duncan- hie Lordship’s house in t Brook-street, 
non, a dau—j8. At York Terrace, Re- the Countess of Kin » a dav.—19, At 
gent’s Park, the wife of John Conyers Hud- Brighton, the Baroness de Rutsen, @ son 


son, esq.adau.—22. In Great Portland -st. the 
wife of Lionel D. Eliot, esq. a son.—30. At 
Weymouth, the Lady of Sir Orford Gor- 
don, bt. a dau.—At Gladwins, Essex, the 
wife of Rev. T. Clayton Glyn, a dau.—31. 
The Hon. Mrs. Carleton, a dau.—At the 
Vi , at Tillingham, Essex, the wife of 
Rev. E. G. A. Beckwith, a dau. 

Lately. At Rufford Hall, Lancashire, 
the lady of Sir T. D. Hesketh, bt. a dau— 
At Walton Hall, Lancashire, the wife of 


Henry Bold Hoghton, esq. a dau. 
yi 2. oy oe the lady 


wife of Major Turner, Royal Horse Artil. 
a dau.—15. The wife of Lieut.-ool, Thoté- 
ton, Gren. Guards, a dau.—ig. At Edia- 
burgh, the lady of Sir John J. Scott 

las, bt. & son and heir.—@1. At Du ‘ 


. ’ Dragoons, a 
son.—24. At Ramsgate, the wife of H. J. 
Adeane, ¢sq. of Babraham, Cambridgeshire, 
ason and heir.—26. At Barham Weod, 
wife of the Hon. Col. Knox, a daa. 


¥ 


—@— 
MARRIAGES. 


a? John son of Right Hon. John 
Radcliff, to Maria, dau. of Alex. Marsden, 
esq. of Clifford-street——At St. George's, 
Lionel! Hervey, ésq. to the dau. of late Adm, 
Wells. Rev. Edw. Hawke Brooksbank, 
Vicar of Tickhill, to Hannah, dau. of late 
Beuj. Heywood, esq. of Stanley Hall, near 











Wakefield. At Cheltenham, the Rev, 
Bidtaké Bray, son of Col. Bray, to Saba- 
Efiza, only dev. of late Major Malkin. 


May 3. At Stepney, Rev. H. 
Vicar of South Creake, Norfolk, to Mary, 
dau. of Capt. Coley, of Mile-end——10. 
At West vay Alex. Maitland, esq. of 
per ap to oon ih late oe 

Langston.— Rev. r, 

oat of Charhion Musgrave, Somerset, to 
Fanny, widow of the late Wm. Morton 
Meyda ésq.——11. At St. Veep, Edw, 
rd Hamilton Pim, esq. R.N. to So- 
et cage Harrison, pat dau. of J. F. 
arrison ‘ 12. At » CO 
Salop, Rev. w. Burton, to Helen, se- 
cond dau. of Archd, Corbett, of Longnor 
Hall.——J. Sidebottom, esq. Barrister-at- 
Law, co. Worcestet, to Mary Abigail, dau. 
of J. Freeman, of Gaines, Herefordshire, 
es,——13. At Barnes, Surrey, Capt. John 
Bowen, R.N. to Elizabeth Lindley, only 
dat. of Jeremiah Cloves, esq. of Manchester- 
square, and niece to the Countess of New- 
borgh.—14. At Eltham, Joho Messiter, 
esq. of 28th Reg. to Frances-Emma, dau. of 
late Rev. G. A. Thomas, LL.D. Prebendary 
of Liehfield——17. Rev. Brownlow Poul- 
ter, Rector of Buriton, Hants, to Harriette, 
dau. of late Jas. Morley, os Soy of 
Kempshot, Hants, and M of Coun- 
cil at: Bombay.——19. At the palace, 
Milar, George Francis Bridges, esq. Capt. 





Gillin 
Norfolk, John Garden, esq. of Redisham 
Hall, Suffolk, to Amelia, dau. of Rev. Joba 
Lewis, Gillingham.——30. At St. George's, 
Hanover-square, the Hon. Granville Dailey 
Ryder, 2d son of Earl of Harrowby, to Lady 
Georgiana-Augasta Somerset, 3d daw. of 
Duke of rt.——31. In London, the 


Hon. E.G » M.P. eldess.son-of Lord- 

Stanley, and g to the Earl of Derby, 

to oline,, 9d. dae of B. BoWs 

braham,.esq, M.P..<) 2 aay 
June i. At-Brightoay Arth: 








tee, 
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Mary, dau. of late Col. Duronne, and niece 
to Sir Edmond Winn, bart. of Acton. 2. 
At Richard’s Castle, near Ludlow, the Rev. 
Thos. Lavie, son of late Sir Thos, Lavie, 
KCB. De Pay sepnmas day. of Theo- 
us Rich. Salwey, esq: of the Lodge, co, 
gi -—-At ar edic ie Ree Thee 
Fy Golding, esq. to Louisa, dau. of Wm. 
‘alley, esq. of Galley Hall.——At Clifton, 
Hoa. Wm. Henry Yelverton, 2d son of late 
Vise. Avonmore, to Eliz. Lucy, only dau. of 
Jate, John Morgan, esq. of Furnace, Car- 
.marthenshire——In Dublin, Jos. P. Wal- 
do, esq. of Clifton, to Araminta, dau. of 
Samuel Waring, esq. of Springfield, co. 
Kilkenny, and niece of Jate Sir John Blun- 
den, bart.——4. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Rev. Chas. Vernon Holme Sumner, 
jnister of Trinity Church, Newington, 
to Henrietta-Katherine, dau. of Wm. Ma- 
son, esq. of Necton Hall, Norfolk. 6. 
At St. *s Church, Hanover-square, 
Right Hon. Geos Augustus North Hol- 
royd, Earl of Sheffield, to Lady Harriet 
Lascelles, eldest dav. of Earl of Harewood. 
——7. At Ickham, Kent, Bernard May- 
nard Lucas, esq. to Eliza, only dau. of late 
Capt. John Wood, R.N.——At Ightham, 
near Sevenoaks, Capt. Jas, Chadwick, 86th 
‘Reg. to Anna-Isabella, dau. of Rev. Geo. 
Markham, D.D. late Dean of York. 
At Hackney, Francis Hayles Wollaston, 
esq, son of late Archdeacon of Essex, to 
Caroline, dav. of H. S. Wollaston, esq. of 
Clapton.——Capt, Evan Nepean, R.N. to 
‘Mary, dau. of . Stuart, R.N. of Mon- 
Higgs ER t Chichester, Rev. Thos. 
' » to Elizabeth Lloyd Carr, dau. of the 
Bi of Chichester——-8. Lieut.-general 
Sir Joho Hamilton Dalrymple, bart. to the 
Seon, Adamina ae dau. of 5 Pang 
ise, Duncan. ¢ Hurst, near Binfield, 
Berks, Wm. Johnson, obi son_of the 














Hon. Judge Jobnson, to Ellen Clare Glasse, 
a. Let ne he sed, Reg. to 
Anne, youngest dau. o : 
MD. of px wilh, Aes nat | in 
lebene Church, Rev. H. Wetherell, Rector 
of Thruxton, Herefordshire, to Harriet- 
Maria, only dau. of E. B. Clive, esq. of Whit- 
field——At Lighthorne, Warwicksh. Jos. 
o » esq. of Honington Hall, to 
Louisa, dau. of Rev. Robt. Barnard, and 
niece of Lord Willoughby de. Broke. 
10.. At Edivburgh, Rev. Wm. Wilson, of 
Sobam, co. Cambridge, to Henrietta, dau. 
of late Chas. Lockhart, esq. of New Hall, 
sation totam Semmes Wasohy 22 
esq. 16 » to 
Miss Bryant, only dan. of Wm. Dayents esq. 
of Great. Ormond: street. ——— 13. . Wm. 
youngest. son of Christopher Tower, 
ones Hall, »to Maria, dau. 
of alam it Blin’ daroy, G.CB. and M.P. 
for 





hptigres tect b 
s 


x.——Sir J. B. V. Johnstone, bart.’ 


to Louisa-Augusta Vernon, 2d dau. of the 
Abp. of York.—16. At St. James’s Church, 
Col. De Lancey Barclay, C.B. Gren. Guards, 
Aid-de-Camp tothe King, to ,Mrs. Gur- 


Barclay, of Tillingburn . . 
| MUER'SY Maigloneee karen, Peorttae 
Geo. Higginson, = Gop, to; 


Hon. Lady Frances Elizabeth, Needham, #4. 
dau, of the Earl of Kilmorey.——At. St, , 
George’s, Hanover-square, Geo. Willoughby 
Howland Beaumont, esq. of Buckland, Sur- 
rey, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau, of the Bp. 
of London. At Rushall, the seat.of Sir . 
Edw.’ Poore, bart. Fred. North, esq, of 
Rougham, co. Norfolk, to Janet, eldest. 
dau. of Sir. John Marjoribanks, bart. M.P. 
for Berwickshire 20. At St, George's, . 
Hanover-sq. Duncan, eldest son of Henry. 
Davison, esq. of ee ae ee he ‘e 
lock, N.B. to the Hon, Eliz, Diana i 
Macdonald, 2d dau. of Right Hon. Lerd. 
Macdonald. 21. Rev. . Wimber- 
ley, Chaplain in the Hon. East India Com- 
ny’s Service, to Mary, 2d dau. of the late 
7 a Charles Irvine. ——At Malvern, 
Edward Graham, esq. to Catharine, eldest 
dau. of Lieut.gen. Williams. —— 22. .At 
ergy Capt. gt H. Fe ight 
. 2d son. of Brig.-gen. Hely, to . 
Thomson, widow of ‘late John Sc 
esq. of Clifton Hill, Bristol——At Wey- 
mouth, Rev. Alfred Tooke, Rector of. 
Thorne Coffin, co. Somerset, to Eliza, 8d. 
dau. of Rev. Henry Poole——23. At the 
house of the British Ambassador, in Paris, 
Visc. D’Estampes, of Barneyille sur Seine, . 
to Mira Hawkins Trelawny, 2d dau..of tg 
Chas. Sevag Bape, esq, of So ‘ 
—— At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Rev, 
Gibbes Walker Jordan, to Charlotte-Pene-.. 
lope, 2d dau. of Jate Rev. B. L..Selater, 
Vicar of Whitingham.—— At St. Ann's . 
Charch, Westminster, Edward ..Downes, 
esq. of Furnival’s Inn, to. Philippa-Frances, 
only dau. of the late Sir John. Burton. 
——25. At St. Marylebone Church,,.Sir 
Wa, Pilkington, bart. of Chevet,: Yorksh: » . 
to Mary, dau, of Thos. Swinnerton, esq. of + 
Butterton Hall, Staffordsh——27,.At St. 
George's, Hanover-sq. Henry. Wells, esq..s0n 
of late Vice-Adm. Wells, - to. Albinia, dan. * 
of late Col. Stephens Freemantle.—--~28. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Raikes 
Currie, esq. to Laura-Sophia, dav. of Hon, 
John Wodehouse, M.P——29. At .Kirk- -.. 
heaton, Thos. Wilson, esq. benker, Hud-' 
dersheld, to Hannah, 2d dau: of Jos. Beau- 
mont, esq. of Dalton.——At Cheltenham, 
Glouc. by his brother, the Rev. Yate Fos- 
broke, John Fosbroke, esq. surgeon of that 
place (son of the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, w+» 
thor of * one ‘Monachism,” the me " 
cyclopedia of Antiquitiess” &e.) t -~ 
Louisa, only dau. of the late'W. Saree she 
of Calcutta.. , . oY ane", GONE 
. ‘ OBITUARY. |°~ 
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> Loan Gtasronavev. 
“april 26. in Hill-street, - 
te; Ya’ his 83d yesr, the Hoa. 
J Grenville, firs: Baron Glastonbury, 
of Butley, Somerset, a Privy Councillor, 
pred a'Lord of Trade and Foreign Planta- 
tion. - 
H's ‘Lordship was born Jaly 6, 1742, 
the second son of James Grenville, esq. by 
Mary, dau. and heir of James Smyth, 
esq. of Harden, Herts. His father was 
the third son of Richard Grenville, esq. 
of Wootton, by Hester, Countess Temple; 
and Was a Lord of the Treasury, Cofferer 
of thé Household, Privy Councillor, &c. 
Mr. James Grenville, jun. was first 
elécted ‘to the House of ons as 
Member for Thirsk, on a writ dated Dec. 
17%, 1166, he then taking the place of his 
uncle, the Hon. Henry Grenville, who was 
made a. Coinmissioner of the Customs. 
At the general election in 1768 the fami'y 
appear to have lust their interest in that 
borough; as Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas 
Frankland, Bart. then returned without 
contest both members (himself and his 
brother), as be and his son havé ever 
since. - Mr. James Grenville, however, 
again entered the House ih 1770, as Mem- 
ber for Buckingham town, on the death of 
another uncle, the Hus. George Grenville. 
in. ¥782 he waz made a Lord of the Trea- 
sury and ‘a Privy Councillor. He was re- 
for’ Buckingham at the general 
elections of 1784 and 1790; but in Dec, 
that year was induced to accept the 
Stewardiy of ‘the Chittern Hundreds for 
the purpose of succeeding to the repre- 
setitation of the county, and ‘supplying 
the place of his first cousin the Secretary 
of State, thet created Baron Grenville. 
He was again returned for Buckingham- 
shire at-the general election of 1796, but 
retiréd in’ Jaly, 1797, by again accepting 
the Chiltern Hundteds, and Oct. 20 fol- 
lowing was himself advanced to the Peer- 
age by the title of Baron Glastonbury of 
Buitley, co. Somerset, with remainder tb 
his only surviving brother Richard, a Ge- 
neral ip the ‘atmy, and his issue male. 
Neither his Lordship or tis brother were 
ever wnarried, and bis brother having died 
before him, April 22; 1823 (see vol. xc. 
i. p. W74), the title is extinct. 


sage Baron Dexon. 
Apuil 21. At Paris, in bis 80th year, 
or, to another account, a 
84, Baren Dominique Vivant Denon, so 


well known as: Director af the French Mu- 
seom, and for his travels in Egypt. He 
was attending on the 26:h.of April at the 


Gent. Mac. Supp!. XCV. Pant I. 
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sale of the valuable collection of paintings 
by the old Masters, the property of M. Pet - 
rier, The concourse of amateurs which 
this sale had drawn together was imménsé, 
and rendered the room in which they were 
assembled so oppfessively hot, that the. 
Baron, unable to endure it any longer, re- 
tired for relief to the fresh air. day 
was chilly, and the sudden change of tem- 
perature produced ao almost instantaneotis 
effect upon him; he was seized with a 
trembling, and, getting into his carriage, 
proceeded immediately home: medical 
assistance was procured without delay, 
bat the symptoms of approaching diséé- 
lution came on s0 rapidly as to convince 
the facalty that their aid was vain. To 
fifteen hours he was no more; a short 
illness thas terminating a long li‘e. 

M. Denon was born in a smail town ih 
Burgundy, of a noble family ; destined to 
shine in courts, he was at first appointed 
Page of the Chamber. The King, at ao 
early age, appointed him Gentleman ib 
Ordinary, and soon afier, Secretary of 
Embassy, and in this quality he accom- 
panied Baron Talleyrand to Naples, and 
during the .absefce of the Ambassador 
remained as Chargé d’Affaires. Io that 
post he had several mei ir oan of dis- 
playing a rare superiority of talent and a 
depth of coréeption which, lying ¢on- 
cealed under an inexhaustible firid ‘of 
wit and humour, was not even expected 
to exist, till the Wit and Courtier vanished 
to give room for the Diplomatist. His wit 
and gaiety were proverbial; and the former 
more than his politics, having the misfor- | 
tune to displease the Queen of Naples, 
Marie Caroline, at the period ofthe emigra- 
tion, he incurred her disgrace, and retreated 
from Naples, and went to reside at'Venice, 
where he was known a’ the Chevalier 
Denon. His talents, his amiable disposi- © 
tion, and the elegance of his mannefs, 
gave him a ready introduction to the céle- © 
brated Madame’ Albrizzi, and he soon 
became~one of her greatest favourites, 
aod the soul of her delightful parties. 
She has drawa his portrait io all the fat- 
tering colours of an exalted end af ‘Italian 
friendship. Devoted to the atts Witt’ a 
passion that knew no limits, his mornings’ 
were entirely dccupied in Italy in improv 
ing himselfin'the study of the Fine Arts, 
‘and particularly id déawing, as if tié bad © 
had @ preséntiinent that one day tie Yhould 
‘have the good fortune to rendér his taiedts 
‘of use to society, in ree ‘froai the ra. 
vages of Time, and the more barba- 
rowé band of Ignorance, the treasures of 
remote antiquity, | ad ‘ 

Denon possessed a mind that revolted 

at 
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at tyranny and superstition, and when the 
Revolution broke out he adopted its prin- 
ciples, at least in appearance, for we can 
hardly suppose the man really to be a 
;Violent Jacobin who only made use of his 
revolutionary zeal for the purpose of pre- 
Serving mavy persons from the revolu- 
tionary axe. Denon did not seek merely 
to preserve his personal friends; Virtue 
and Innocence were ever regarded as 
Friends and Relatives, and he always 
sought to succour them; and not only 
did he save their lives, but sent them 
money to make their escape. 

Selected by Buonaparte to accompany 
him to Egypt, he by turns wielded the 
sword and handled the pencil, and it was 
difficult to say whether he excelled in 
artsor arms. [is stock of gaiety never 
left bim, even in the greatest reverses, and 
under the severest privations; it was not 
an insensibility to suffering, but an en- 
lightened philosophy that bore bim up 
under evils for which there was no 1emedy. 
Many instances are recorded of Denon’s 
humanity and feeling on crossing the 
Desert. Those who have visited his cabi- 
net at Paris will recollect the picture of 
the Arab dying in the desert of hunger 
_aod thirst; the sketch was taken from 
nature by Denon, whose modesty would 
not suffer the painter to tell the whole of 
the story. Denon returned with Buona- 
parte to France, and prepared his immor- 
tal “* Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt 
during the campaigns of General Buona- 
parte.” It would be totally unnecessary 
here to descant on the merits of a work 
which has obtained the highest suffrages, 
and been translated into almost all the 
languages of Europe. Napoleon said one 
day, on looking over Denon’s work, “ If I 
lost Egypt, Denon has conquered it.” 

Napoleon rewarded our traveller’s at- 
tachment and superior talents by appoint- 
ing him Director and Administrator-Gene- 
ral of the Museum and Medal-miut, No 
medals were allowed to be struck of which 
the design and execution had not received 
the approbation of Denon; and to this 

is to be attributed the uniform su- 
periority of the Napoleon medals in beauty 
of execution over every other collection in 
the world. When it was proposed to 
erect a column in the Place Vendome, in 
honour of the grand army and the battle 
of Austerlitz, which was to be composed of 
cannon taken from the enemy in that 
campaign, Denon was appointed to super- 
‘jntend its execution. The column of Tra- 
jan at Rome was intended as the type, 
ut Denon has greatly surpassed his mo- 
del, In casting the bronzes io basso- 
relievo, many imperfections occurred in 
the plates which puzzled M. Denon to 
y; he at length hit upon a plan 
which perfectly succeeded, and he fancied 


OsitruaRy.—Baron Denon. 
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himself the happy inventor, or discoverer, 
of the secret. A less enlightened mind 
would therefore have felt mortified on 
finding that his secret bad been known 
and practised above two thousand years. 

On the fall of Napoleon, Denon was 
maintaived in his place. by Louis XVIII.; 
but on the return of the ex-Emperor from 
Elba, he could not resist the ties of old 
affection and gratitude, and he, of course, 
lost his place on the second return of the 
King. He since lived in retirement, en- 
joying the otium cum dignitate iv its fullest 
extent. His cabinet of rarities in works 
of art, and choice but very numerous 
assemblage of Egyptian antiquities, draw- 
ings, paintings, aud curiosities, which was 
Open several days in the week, was the 
resort of strangers from all parts of the 
world, and his kindness and affability 
rendered him the most interesting object 
there. For the last seven years, he had 
employed the leisure moments disengaged 
from the offices of friendship, in the com- 
position of a work on the History of Art, 
with between three and four hundred 
plates from bis own cabinet. The sub- 
scription was closed in a short period 
after his intention was known. He re- 
solved not to print one copy more than 
was subscribed for, and the number of 
subscribers was limited to five hundred. 

The Baron was buried in the cemetery of 
Pere la Chaise, attended by upwards of a 
hundred persons of the most distinguished 
literary eminence, as well as others of the 
highest military rank. His two nephews 
followed as chief mourners. An immense 
crowd of the poorer orders followed in the 
train, and their tears and benedictions 
bore testimony to the sincerity with which 
his loss was deplored. _The body was re- 
moved at twelve o’clock from his house on 
the Quai Voltaire 10 the church of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, which was hung with 
black on the occasion, and high mass per- 
formed with the utmost solemnity. There 
were twelve mourning coaches, and a con- 
siderabie number of private carriages at 
the obsequies. A detachment of the gar- 
rison were present to reader the deceased 
military honours. 

He possesséd a vast fund of knowledge 
which he was ever ready to communicate ; 
his sentiments on all subjects were liberal 
and elevated. In a word, he was an ac- 
complished Nobleman of the old French 
school, the protector of rising merit, which 
he aided both by precept and example. 
Many of the first French artists owe to 
his interest and influence their introduc- 
tion to public notice. 

As he died unmarried, his property, 
which is very considerable, devolves on 
his two nephews; one of whom resided 
with bim; the other is a Colonel in the 
Freuch service. 

- Sir 
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Six Joun Coxe Hirrisiey, Bart., 

May 3. In Grosvenor-street, in bis 80th 
year, Sir John Coxe Hippisiey, first Ba- 
ronet of Warfield-grove, Berks, Recorder 
of Sudbury, D.C.L, F.R. and A.S. 

The Hippisieys are a Somersetshire fa- 
mily, which has been traced to an early 
period, Sir John was the only sur- 
viving son of William Hippi-ley, esq. of 
Yatton, Somerset, by Anne, eldest dau. of 
Robert Webb, esq. of Cromhall, co. Glou- 
crster, (the representative of the ancieut 
family of Clyffurd House, Somerset); he 
was named Coxe, from his paternal grand- 
mother Dorothy, only dau. of Wm. Coxe, 
esq. of East Harptree, Somerset. 

He was a Student of Hertford College, 
Oxford, and created D.C.L. July 3, 1776; 
he was early entered as a Student, and 
became a Bencher of the Hon. Society of 
the Inver Temple. In 1779 and 1780, 
being in Italy, he was engaged in many 
communications to Government, At Rome, 
early in the latter year, he married Mar- 
garet, 2d dau. of Sir John Stuart, Bart. 
of Allanbank, co. Berwick. By this lady, 
who died at Brompton, Sept. 24, 1799, 
aged 44, he had one son, Jobn Stuart (born 
Aug. 16, 1790), who has succeeded to his 
title, and three daughters, Margaret- 
Frances, married (July 6, 1805) to Thos. 
Strangeways Horner, esq, of Mells Park, 
Somerset, Windham- Barbara, and Louisa- 
Aone. On his return in the following year 
he was recommended by Lord North, then 
at the head of the Treasury, to the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company, 
by whom he was appointed to that service 
with the advanced rank of four years. He 
resigned this employment in 1789, having 
held offices of great trust and importance 
in the kingdom of Tanjore during the war 
with Hyder Ally, and his son Tippoo 
Sultaun, Soon after his return to Eng- 
land he was appointed Recorder of Sud- 
bury, and he was thereby introduced, at 
the general election of 1790, into the re- 
presentation of that borough. At the two 
following general elections, ia 1796 and 
1801, Sir James Marriot and Wm. Smith, 
esq. were returned, but at that of 1802 
(Mr. Crespigny having transferred to Sir 
Joho his interest in the borough, which, 


‘though it had been frequently defeated, 


was of great power), he was again elected, 
and continued to sit for Sudbury till 1819, 
when, having represented it in five Par- 
liameots, he retired. 

In 1792 he returned to Italy, where he 
continued till 1796, employed in many 
important negociations, the beneficial re- 
sults of which were acknowledged io the 
most flattering manner by his Majesty’s 
Ministers. 

In 1796, at the instance of the late King 
of Wirtemburg, he was engaged in the 
negociation of that Prince’s marriage with 
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the Princess Royal of Great Britain, an 
alliance considered at the time as likely 
to be of great importance, his Serene 
Highness being the brother-in-law of the 
Emperors of Germany and Russia. In 
consequence of the success of that nego- 
ciation, Sir John Coxe Hippisley was | 
created a Baronet, of Warfield Grove, 
Berks, Apri! 30 1796. The reigning Duke 
of Wirtemburg, by letters patent, granted 
to Sir Joho and his posterity the right of | 
bearing his ducal arms, with the motto of 
the Great Order of Wirtemburg, “ Ami- 
citia virtutisque foedus.” This grant was 
confirmed by the King of Great Britain’s 
sign manual, July 7, 1797, and com- 
manded to be registered in the College of 
Arms. The arms of Wirtemburg are borne 
on the breasts of the Baronet’s supporters, 
which are eagles regardant rising sable. 
On the alliance taking place, Sir John was 
appointed, together with the Duke of Port- 
land, Lord Grenville, and Mr. Chancellor 
Pitt, a Commissioner and Trustee of her 
Royal Highness’s marriage settlemeut. 

The benevolent and munificent act of 
his late Majesty towards the unfortunate 
representative of the house of Stuart, and 
the expressive feelings of dignified grati- 
tude with which the boon was accepted 
and acknowledged, are facts generally 
known and applauded, The distresses of 
the Cardinal of York were originally noti- 
fied to his Majesty, in consequence of the 
letters addressed to Sir J. Hippisley by 
the Cardinal Borgia; and the transactions 
may well be considered as an interesting 
feature in the reign of George the Good. 

Sir John served as High Sheriff of Buck- 
inghamshire in 1800. In the same year 
he was named in the charter of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain one of the 
first Managers of that Corporation. 

Sir John Hippisley married, secondly, 
(Feb. 16, 1801), at Whatley, Somerset, 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Thomas Hor- 
ner, of Mells Park, esq. and relict of 
Henry Hippisley Coxe, esq. M. P. for 
Somersetshire (who was very distantly re- 
lated to our Baronet, being descended 
from the heiress of the elder branch of the 
Hippisley family, seated at Camely, who, 
by a remarkable coincidence, had, by mar- 
riage with a Coxe, associated the two names 
io ber family also.) By his second mar- 
riage Sir John acquired the mansion- 
house of Stone Easton, but had no issue. 

On the installation of the Duke of Glou- 
cester as Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, in 18/1, he received the ho- 
norary degree of M.A. as of Trinity College. 
In 1816 he was Treasurer of the Inner 
Temple. He was also a Vice-President and 
a constant supporter of the Literary Fund 
Society, one of the principal promoters of 
the Literary Institations at Bath and Bris- 
tol, a member of the Government Com- 
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mittee of the Turkey Company, and a 
Vice-President and efficient member of 
the West of Eogland Agricultural Society. 
He was for many years an active magis- 
trate for Somersetshire, and noue exceeded 
him in, the zealous discharge of his judi- 
cial duties. * 

In his senatorial capacity he bestowed 
considerable attention on the state of 
Ireland, and the question of Catholic 
emancipation, io favour of which he pub- 
lished ** Observations on the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland,” 1806, 8vo.—* Sub- 
stance of additional Observations intended 
to’ have been delivered in the House of 
Commons on the Petition of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland,” 1806, 8vo.—** Sub- 
stance of his Speech in the House of Com- 
mbns On the motion of the Right Hon, H 
Grattan, respecting the Penal Laws against 
the Catholics of Ireland, April 24, 1812,” 
8vo0.—"* Letters to the Earl of Fingal on the 
Catholic Claims,” 1813, 8vo. 

Sir Jobn was also much interested on 
the Tread-Mill question, aud ia 1823 pub> 
lished an octavo volume, recommending 
the Hand Crank Mill as a substitute for 
that machine. The work. consisted of 

correspondence and communications on 

‘ison Discipline, addressed to his Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, and is reviewed in vol. xcin. p, 532. 

The particulars bere related refer chiefly 
to the public life of Sir J. C. Hippisley, 
but if the moral portrait of the deceased 
he sketched from his conduct asa hus- 
band, a father, a friend, and a neighbour, 
Ty forms the best estimate of his worth. 

Mazon-Gensrat T. W. Kerr. 

, April 17... At his,house in Abercromby~- 
place, Edinburgh, Major-General Thomas 
William Kerr, 

He entered the army, Nov. 12, 1788, as 
Easign im the 73d foot, with which he 
secved in Bengal, and under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby and Lord Cornwallis in the 
Carnatic, and on the coast of Malabar. 
He was present at the siege of Seringe- 
patem in 1792, and in Fe ahah of that 
795, was, promoted toa Lieutenancy i in 

3d; with the same regiment, be was 
per at the sisees of Pondicherry, Prin 


sai. in nape ise Sys 
fe in Apri to 
atk hase 4799, ee the 80th ; 


Reape Ashe ay beiag employed 
crib nanan a Kong’s, Paymaster 

B baat pbtamed a company in 

ad Covlow remeet. March 10, 1802, 

a AR SITY it, during the Candian 
yet under Liewt.-Gen. Macdowall. He 
gueceeded to a. Majority in his corps, 
April, 7, 1804; from which he was. pro- 
moted 10. a Lieut.- Colonelcy ia the, first 
Ceylon regiment June 30 following; on 
the, 261b of Marci), 1805, he removed to 
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the 2d Ceylon regiment, and commanded: 
it in the district of Point-de-gulie, id Ceye’ 


lon, until Feb. 1810; when be “obtaibed’ 


leave to return to” England on private 
business, He ‘sobsequénily served "in: 
Ceylon, and was Commandant of Colam- 
bo. He received the -brevet of Colenet 
June 4, 1813; and that of Major-General 
Aug. 12, 1819. 

Lieut.-Co.onst Henay Havant. 

Feb. ... Lieutevant-Colouel 'Hetiry’ 
Haldane, R. E. 

This officer commenced ; bis military 
career at the Royal Military Academy: at 
Woolwich, March 1, 1768, where he wes 
appointed cadet by the Marquers of 
Granby; and April 1, 1771, he was 
appointed Ensign in the corps of ‘En- 
gineers. Until 1776 he continued in 
Great Britain on duty as an Engineer; 
some part of the time at the forts in the 
north of Scotland, aud a part of the time 
in the new works then erecting for the 
defence of Portsmouth doeck-yard. In that 
year. he embarked for America, and in 
the autumn joined the army in the field 
under the command of Sir W. Howe, and 
was present in the action of the White 
Plains towards the close of the year. 
He continued on duty with the armies in 
the field, and was présent in various mi- 
litary scenes, The first day’s march after 
the landing of the army in the Chesapeake 
in 1777, being with the advanced corps of 
the army, he was wounded, and obliged 
to return to the ships; but he joined it 
again in the Delaware, and was present 
at the captare of the fort on Mud-Island, 
which obstructed the passage of the ships 
to Philadelphia. Part of the years 1776 
and 1779 he was garrisoned at New-York, 
where be acted as an Aid-de Camp to 
the commandant of that place, as” well 
as performing his duty as an Engiveer. 

Towards the end of 1779. he embarked 
with the army from New-York on the 
expedition against Charleston, where We 
served as an Engineer during the whole 
siege; and afier the surrendér of ‘that 
place jumed the army iu) the field under 
Lord. Cormwallis; who remained ‘in’ Gom- 
mand of the army. left in thes Carolions, 
aod who appoimed | bim extra Aidede- 
‘Camp in his family. > Aftet'thd setida of 
‘Camden, in Carolina, in Aug: 1780, ‘His 
Lordsbip made favourable mention of this 
officer in his public letter to'thé Seeretery 
of State; and afier the severe activt’ at 
Guildford Court-House, in March, ‘1781, 
in which our small army, consisting only 
of 1360 infantry, including a company ‘of 
Yagers, and about 200 cavalry, and being 
Opposed to at least 7000 of the enenty, 
had about 700 men killed and woupdéd 
upon the. ground, his Lordship recom- 
mended him for one of the vacant Bieh- 
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team 
suffered considerably in the action, sad 
yn sUcieg present except Kasign 





Sus rea the. being in- Carolina on his! 


ivate-effairs,-bad volunteered Ins ser- 
ions with the detachment of Gaards serv- 
isg ia the Carolhpas. He continued in 
the same situation: with Lurd Corowallis 
until the unfortunate close of the cam- 
psigu at York Town,. in Virginia, iu Oct. 
1781, when. the. British returned prisubers 
of war: to’! New-York, and. from tbence he 
accompanied his Lordship to England. 

From-1783 to 1785 he was employed as 
Engineer, iv Jersey, whence he was re 
mMosed) 19 the new works consiructing in 
the vicinity of Gosport; but in 1786, Lord 
Cornwallis being appointed Governor- 
General of India, his Lordship did him 
the hovour to invite him to accompany 
bim thither. In May, 1786, he sailed 
with Lord Cornwallis for India; and upon 
their arrival at Madras bis Lordship ap- 
ported him his private Secretary, and to 
be one of his Aides-de-Camp. ; 

Upon the war breaking out with Tippoo 
Sultauva, Lord Corawaliis took the com- 
mand.of the army serving against that 
Prince ; ‘and the deceased accompanied 
his Lordship, and was. with him in all bis 
actions, sieges, and military operations. 
Seen after Lord Cornwallis nominated 
Captain Haldaue to the office of Quarter- 
Master-Geveral of his Majesty’s forces in 
the, Kast Indies, vacant by Major Grat- 
tan’s death; aod his Lordship at the same 
Ome requested for him the brevet rank of 
Major, and his Majesty, confirmed these 
appointments, The war with ‘Tippoo 
Sultaua being terminated, Lord Cora- 
wailis setutned to Bengal, whither Major 
Haldane accompanied him. In the fol- 
lowing year, 1793, Lord Cornwallis em- 
barked for England ; Major Haldane did 
not leave Bengal wit some months after, 
and did votiarrive iu, England ull the end 
of Aprils .1794..\:He: recewed the brevet 
of Lieut. Colomel. April 13, 0795. +> dn 
Avgust that, year, the commanding Ea- 
gimeen ati Gibraltar: baving resigned bis 
siuations) Losd Cormmwallis made Lieut.- 
Colonel iHeldane an offer of ut, leaving 
Ha. moceptance entitely optional. For rea- 
#006 Rol necesvary to detail here, he beg- 
ses, aee Lordsbip’s permission to decline 
V3 @st towards the etter endof 1795: be 
as; -appointed: a Member of the Com- 
@mities, of Engineers assembled at the 
‘Towes.. On this; duty he continoed till 
the end.of 1796, when finding bis health 
much impaired, be requested his Lordship 
‘would permit him to retire the In- 
\walid establishment of the corps of Royal 
Rugiveers, to which reqoest bis Lord- 
ship. acceded. By this removal bis bre- 
eb promotion | ceased.» It bad‘ hitherto 
Decn an invariable -practice in the corps 
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under the mifitery epetatent oro tof the Ord" 
nance; wat” bd those ¢ Be siete 
regimental or brevet rank Of field cet 
on the fuvalid establishment, should be 
cootinoed in the foture brevet Srolketa 
of the army; buat in the general brevet’ 
promotion of April, 1892, the name at 
this officer was omitted. 

Tuomas Rowcrort. Eva. : 

Dec. 11. Thomas Rowcroft, «sq. Bri-' 
tish Consul in Peru. 

He was proceeding from Callao to Lima, 
and was unfortunately shot by the ad- 
vanced guafd of General Bolivar’s army. 
The royalists, at the time of this distress-_ 
ing event, occupied Callao, and the pa- 
triot forces the capital of Lima. The ad- 
vanced posts of the garrison of Callao,’ 
with two pieces of artillery, were very 
wear tothe advanced posts of General Bo- 
livar. Mr. Rowcroft having to cross from 
the one advanced post to the other, was 
hailed by the patriot troops. Instead of 
answering the signal, and stopping his 
carrisge, Mr. Rowcroft got on horseback, 
and, with his servant, continued to proceed 
forwards. The sentinel! again hailed, but 
received no answer, and conceiving, "trom 
the noise made by the trampling of the 
horses’ feet and the rattling of the wheély 
of the carriage, that the enemy with two 
pieces of artillery was advancing, fired 
two shots; one of them unfortunately 
struck Mr. Rowcroft, and occasioned his 
death, Another account states that Mr. 
Rowcroft wore a mili dress (the ani- 
form of the London Light Horse Associa- 
tion), and the accident is attributed in 
some measure to that circumstance, as 
he was taken for an officer of thé royalists, 
His daughter was in the carriage, and 
returned to Callao with him, where he 
éxpired the sext orig “Te it’ stated 
that all the ‘authorities, both Spaniards 
Patriots, ant! Engtish, evinced the utmost 
concert’ for this unfurtunate event, which 

appears to have been Pe howe wg 
Geveral Bolivar ‘in’ particular ‘showéd 


‘unusual dégree of sympathy, and callea 


bimself upon Miss to’ condole 

ee fa fe eminent 
Mr. Rowcroft was an’ 

provision merchant wt He 


we 
elected Alderman of Walbrook Ward 
1803. ‘Io July, 1807, he he communica 
to this’ Magazine Soe 
mittee of the ‘ebich 
he was Chairman (see vol: tat Yay 1#). 
It may also be mentioned, that he was 
of the Boreas Uy Pe - 
Fund. He res is Alderman’s gown 
in Jone, 1908; bat be still continied ‘an 


active ihetsiber of hs ae lic imetite- 
tions; and to exhibit his’ talents and’ éfo- 


vence at all important’ aspembliés' ton- 
vealed for the coats! goow. fn thé latier 
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part of the same year, it is worthy of re- 
mark, be exerted himself greatly in pro- 
moting the subscription to the Spanish 
Patriots (see vol. txxviit. p. 1182); and in 
September, 1819, he lost his eldest son in 
the: service of the Independents, near the 
Spanish Main. 

Mr. Rowcroft’s temains were to be de- 
posited at Lorenzo; but it was intended, 
when the new English ehurch was built, 
that the body should be removed thither. 
It is said that his Majesty has granted a 
pension for life to Mr. Rowcroft’s daughter. 

Rev. Rosert Bianp, B.A. 

The Rev. Mr. Bland (of whom before 
in p. 378,) was the son of an eminent 
London physician, distinguished as a man 
of letters and an author; aod as an asso- 
ciate of Johnson, Goldsmith, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and other celebrated literary 
men. The son received his education at 
Harrow, and on leaving Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge, returned as an Assistant 
Master, entering the church about the 
same time. Having continued in this 
Situation for some years, he resigned it, 
and was engaged for a time as reader and 
preacher at some of the London chapels. 

He was subsequently appointed minis- 
ter to the English church at Amsterdam ; 
but the circumstances of the times not 
permitting him to fulfil the objects of his 
appointment, he returned to England after 
a short sojourn, and accepted the curacy 
of Prittlewell, in Essex, where, on his mar- 
riage with Eliza, third dau. of Archdaie 
Wilson Tayler, esq. in 1813, he settled ; 
but removed early in 1816 to the curacy 
of Kenilworth, 

His works are mostly mentioned in 
p. 379. Those articles in the Greek An- 
thology which were from his own pen, are 
distinguished by the signature B. Many 
of them bad been published in a smaller 
previous work of his, entitled * Transla- 
tions, chiefly from the Greek Anthology, 
with Tales and Miscellaneous Poems,” 
1806, small 8vo. He published also a 
manual of instruction in the composition 
of Latin Verse, entitled ‘‘ Elements of 
Latin Hexameters and Pentameters,’’ 
which bath reached a fourth edition. He 
was a contributor, at different periods of 
his life, to some of our critical works. 
Some of his sermons, were very eloquent, 
and his.fine voice gave them full eff-ct in 
the delivery. 

.Mr. Blaod. wag a very accomplished 
Scholar, both in the learned languages 
and inthe French and Italian, His cha- 
racter, as an iasteuctor of young men in 
the: classics, stood high among his con- 
temporaries; and the attainments upon 
which that character was founded, were 

iug and heightening 9s he advanced 


in- life, ell grounded from the first in 
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the grammatical knowledge of Greek 
Latio, he expanded and strengthened t 
information, in his latter years, by 
careful study, in their best editions, of the 
particular works upon which he purposed 
to be employed with his pupils. 

The general improvement in the exami- 
nations at our Universities, aud the cor+ 
responding stimulus given to the studies . 
at our public school-, acted naturally as 
an inci t to his lation in these 
respects; and his exertions and native 
ability fully kept pace with the progress 
of learning around him. His MS. notes, 
which he was in the habit of putting down 
on the margins of a few favourite authors, 
prove the care with which he had studied 
Livy; and the same remark applies to 
Horace, into whose Grecisms, and other 
** curious felicities,” he was very fond of 
enquiring, Latterly, indeed, he became 
much interested in general etymological 
pursuits, and shewed great ingenuity in 
tracing deviations through various lan- 
guages. He was most bighly valued where 
he was best known, and in the bosom of 
his family, it may be with truth affirmed 
(in his hours of health and peace), that it 
was impossible even to imagine a more 
affectionate husband and father—a kinder 
or sincerer friend. His conversation was 
often richly amusing, and had a vein 
of peculiar pleasantry—a sort of over- 
flowing hyperbolical irony, as original in 
its effect as harmless in its application. 
He was, in a word, in his social moments 
most playful and good-humoured. His 
charity to the poor extended always as 
far as his means, and not uofrequently 
further; his considerate kindness to his 
servants, his tolerant spirit, as a minister 
of the church, towards those who dissent 
from it, and his devoted attachment, as a 
minister of the state, to the great prio- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty, com- 
bined to form a character of no common 
worth, He has left.a widow and six young 
children in narrow circumstances, for 
whose benefit a liberal subscription has 
been made by his friends and admirers. 








Lieut. Daniet Cox, R.N. 

March 10. 1 Green’s Hotel, Lincoln’s 
Ino-Fields, aged 25, Lieut. Daniel Cox, 
R. . 

It appeared in evidence before a Coro, 
ner’s Jury that the deceased had hung 
himself in his bedchamber, in a fit of 
insanity, and that his calamity was attri- 
butable to a deformed spine. Lieutenant 
Cox was brought up ander Sir Thomas 
Hardy, who was much attached to him, 
and with whom he was during the whole 
time that officer commanded on the 
South American station. 

He was distantly related to Mr. Alder- 
man Cox, who was present at the €org- 

ners 
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ner’s Inquest, and spoke to bis intimacy 
with deceased, who had iately returned 
from bis relations in Dorsetshire. 





M. Ginoper. 

Dee. 9. At’ Paris, afier a short but 
severe illness, the celebrated artist Giro- 
det, His paintings were chiefly historical ; 
and his estimation was high in the Parisiau 
sehool, 

He was born of poor parents in the 
middie station of society, and was origi- 
nally intended for the miluary profession ; 
but bis inclination to the arts was s0 
argent, that his parents consented to his 
-admission, at the age of fifteen, into the 
school of David, where, iu the estimation 
of many, he became equal, or even su- 
perior, to his master. David felt pride 
ooly in tbe reputation of his pupil, and 
gloried in the prizes which were awarded 
ao him. Among his principal works are 
the Fuveral Rites of Atala, and the Scene 
of the Deluge. For the latter of these 
Nap i] y a te heet the prize 
adjudged by the Academy; a refusal 
which, however arbitrary in principle, 
was not equally disreputable to his impe- 
rial taste; for, whatever may be said in 
favour of the executivn, the conception of 
this “ Scene,” the subject considered, is 
any thing but sublime. The idea of the 
old miser (borne on the shoulders of his 
clambering son, in unavailiog flight from 
the waters) grasping with emaciate hand 
his little bag of money, is owe, even to 
the borders of caricawure; fitter for the 
boorish g:oupings of Teniers than for the 
awful grandeur of sacra-bistoric Composi- 
tion. His figures unite even an osten- 
tatious display of anatomical detail to 
something of plastic grandeur, derived 
from the study of ancient sculpture, The 
pictorial statuary of Girodet (for such, in 
effect, the naked figures of French pain- 
ters, particularly of the school of David, 
are,) is undoubtedly very highly fiuished. 

M. pe Perrier. 
. Io Paris, M, de Peltier, author 
of several political pamphlets, 

Although at first possessiog republican 
principles during the Revolution, as be 
has himself allowed in some of his writ- 
ings published in England, he soon joined 
himself with Champetzeec and Ruvarol, 
and im concert with them published the 
* Acts of the Aposties,”’ a periodical work, 
principally directed against the weasures 
of the Constituent Assembly. 

Obliged to quit France after the fatal 
20ib of August, io which he asserted that 
jhe took an active part, he fled 1o England, 
and settled ip London, where he published 
his periodical work entitied ** Paris.peo- 
dant |’Amuée,” &c..of which he completed 
wmore than thirty volumes. He afterwards 
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commenced +his celebrated “ Ambiga ;” 
and io the short interval of the peace of 
Amiens, instead of lowering his bostile 
tones towards the different forms of go- 
vernment which succeeded one another in 
bis native country, redoubled his former 
exertions, and even attacked Buonaparte, 
then-First Consul. The latter was offend- 
ed, and was weak enough to apply to the 
English Government for the suppression 
of the calamay, The answer he received 
was, “‘that it was an affair that did not 
come under the cognizance of Govern- 
ment, and that the courts of justice were 
as open to him as any other person who 
had tocomplain of the license of the 
press.” -Napoleon embraced the only 
course he had, and brought an action in 
the Court of King’s Beach, it was Sir J. 
Mackintosh who uodertook Peltier’s de- 
fence, but was unable to save bis client 
from being condemned as a libeller. The 
rupture of the treaty of Amiens, however, 
prevented the sentence from being carried 
into execution, On the restoration of the 
Bourbons he quitted England, aad took 
up his abode in Paris—where, as he him- 
self expressed in a letter to a friend, dated 
Feb. 9 last, * Je finis ma vie assez duuce- 
ment aprés les vicissitudes sans nombre 
qui ont marque ma longue carriére, par- 
venu aujourd’bui a 65,” 





Mor ey Saunpers, Ese. 

Lately. At Saunders Grove, co. Wick- 
low, Morley Saunders, esq. a man emi- 
nevtly distinguished for his benevolent 
disposition, atfable and accomplished man- 
ners, and faithful discharge of every rela- 
tive duty. As a resident landed proprie- 
tor, and an original member of the Farm- 
ing Society of Ireland, he incessantly la- 
boured to promote its prosperity ; as an 
upright aod iotelligent magistrate, an 
active and bumane commanding officer of 
Yeomanry, be had the gratification always 
successfully tv enforce, through an. ex- 
tensive district, a due obedience to the 
laws; while his benevolent, though un- 
ostentatious exertions to ameliorate the 
condition of the poor, to increase their 
comforts, to alleviate their wants, and to 
impart happiness to all around bim, were 
equally meritorious aud unceasing, leav- 
ing, on the whole, to the lauded proprietors 
of Ireland, an example most deserving of 
imitation. 

Copin Cuisnoim, M. D, 

Lately, At his residence in Sloane- 
street, Colin Chisholm, M. D. well known 
by his medical writings. He was formerly 
Surgeon to his Majesiy’s Ordoance in 
Grenada ; and for a loug petied resided 
in Bristol. Besides several papers in the 
Medical. Repository, Duncan's Medical 
Communications, the Angals of Medicine, 


Cc. 
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&c. he published *‘ Au Essay ov the Ma- 
ligaant Pestilential Fever introduced into 
the West India Islands in 1793 and 4,” 
8vo, 1795. 2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 1801.— 
*“ A Letter to John Haygarth, M. D. ex- 
hbibiting further evidence of the nature of 
Pestilential Fever in Grenada and :the 
United Siates of America,” 8vo, 1809. 
He gave up his professional practice, and 
left Bristol a few years ago. After travel- 
ling in Greece, Switzerland, and Italy, for 
the education of his children and his owa 
health, be returned and settled in London 
about a twelvemonth since. 


Mr. Paraicx Barrett. 

. In Aungier-street, Dublin, aged 
88, Mr. Patrick Barrett, the father of the 
Itish Stage, upoa which he had been en- 
gaged as a performer of low comedy up- 
wards .of half a century! He was of an 
active, busiling, talkative disposition, and 
although never remarkable for abstemious- 
ness, he enjoyed excell@nt health uatil a 
few days before his death. 

Extremely fond of walking, he was con- 
stantly seen in the streets of the city going 
to one acquaintance or another, to beguile 
the time in recounting the often-told anec- 
dote and antiquated jest. There was 
hardly a player of the last century of 
whom he had not some knowledge; he 
often said, that Joha Kemble, at the com- 
aienctment of his theatrical career, paid 
him for lessons in acting. By a peculiar 
system of economy he saved a sum that 
made him independent, and which he left 
asa provision for the maintainance and 
education of his two granddaughters. 


Sicnor G, Saveasto Pott. 


April, At Naples, G. Saverio Poli, a 
man of considerable eminence in the Irter- 
ary world, Director of the Military Aca- 
demy of Naples, Fellow ‘of the Royal 
Society of London, and of several other 
learned bodies. 

Signor Poli was born at Molfetta in 
1746, and studied in the University of 
Padua; he was the friend of Morgagai, 
Facciolati, Polemi, Arduino, Valsecchi, 
and other eminent men. He was sent by 
the Government of Naples to travel in 
Germany, France, and England, chiefly 
for the purpose of viewing the improved 
machinery in those countries, He was 
formerly tutor to the present King of 
Naples, who always treated him with the 
greatest respect and atteution. His Ma- 
jesty, on his accession to the throne, ad- 
dressed to Signor Poli a most affectionate 
letter; and visited him a short time be- 
fore his death. 

Among his works are his Natural Phi- 
losophy, which has gone through ten edi- 
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tions, and his Treatise on Testacei, of 
@bich two parts are published, and a third 
ready for the press. His foneral was 
conducted with great splendoer, and the 
Abbé Scolli, delivered a very tandsome 


and affecting discourse on the occasion. 


—o— 


CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 

At Walmer, aged 45, the Rev. Biook 
Edw. Bridges, Rector of Bonnington and 
Vicar of Lenham, Kent. He was the fifth 
son of Sir Brook Bridges, third bart. of 
Goodneston, Kent, by Fanny, dau. of Edm. 
Fowler, of Graces, Essex. - He was of Em- 
manuel eh yey tes 1801, A. M. 1805; 
was presented to ington, in 1807, 
D. Papillon, esq.; married, Nov. 22, mode 4 
Harriet, 2d dau. of late John Foote; esq. 
of Lombard-st. (a sister of whom his bro- 
ther the baronet had married in 1800) ; was 

— to Pv mae -s 1810, by Mrs. 

idges ; to tone Perpetual Curacy, 
in 1816, by his brother Sir Brook William, 
the present bart.; and to Wingham Per- 
petual Curacy in 1817, by Sir H.Oxenden,bt. 

Rev. Jas. ington, Senior Prebendary 
of Exeter, Rector of St. Martin’s in that 
town, of East Coker, Som. and Incumbent 
of Topsham, Devon. He was of Trinity 
Coll. Camb. LL.B. 1772; and early be- 
came connected with the Cathedral of Ex- 
eter: he was presented by the Dean and 
Chapter to the ves St. Martin's in 
1770, was appointed a Prebendary in 1775, 
was presented by the same Patrons to Top- 
sham in 1785, and to East Coker in 1791. 

At Teffont Evias, Wilts, after only two 
Of that place, nd aon. of the late Conally 

. son late 
Coane, esq. of Norfolk-cr. Bath. 

At Norwich, in his 85th year, the Rev. 
Laurence Gibbs, Rector of Brockdish, Norf. 
ates gene He was of Sidney Coll. 
Camb. A.B. 1764; was ted to both 
ap in 1774, to Brockdish by Sem. 

ibbs, esq. and to L. Monck, esq. 

The Ree. Wm. yoy Se bm of Evenlode, 
Wore. to which he was presented in 1805 
by Geo. Perrott, esq. 

The Rev. Dr. Jessop, of Mount Jessop, 
co. Longford. 

Rev. Jas. Jones, Rector of Shipham, 
Som. to which he was presented in 1791 by 
the Dean and Chapter of Wells. 

At Colchester, aged 36, the Rev. Chas. 
- Keymer, eldest son of the late Mr. C. 
G. Keymer, of that place. He was of Caius 
Coll. Camb. A. B. post Com. 1823, and was 
lately Curate of Gosfield, Essex. 

At Staverton, Devon, the Rev. John Lane 
Kitson, Vicar of that » of Ashburton 
with Bickington and kland Moor cha- 
— in the same county, and Minister of 

Kent. He was of St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, M.A. 1802 ; was presented to Leeds 
chapelry 
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was of St. Joha’s Coll. Conk AB. 1777, 
resented to. his. weg | ia 1782 by 
M. Lowndes and J. Jephsor 
“At Ayr, the Rev. J. Nichol. 

o« Aged 77, the Rev. Rol. Outlaw, Rector 
f Longford, Salop. He was of Queen's 
Goll. Camb. A.B. 1769, and was presented 
#0 his Ty 1773 by Mrs, Haynes. 
...sAged 71, the Rev, Sam. Powell, Rector 
of Bryngwyn, co. Radaor, to which he was 
presented im 1.797 by the Bp. of St. David's. 
« : At Orpington, Kent, aged 28, Rev. J. HW” 


7 A. 
Rev, C. A. Wighton, Minister of 
Holt.and Iseoyd, co. Denbigh. To these 
hapelties he was presented by the Dean 
eeihepter of Winchester ; to the former in 
1779, to the latter in 1797. 
The Rev. Win. Holliday Woodroffe, Reo- 
tor of Swincombe, Oxon. He was of Mag- 
yom Goll. Oxford, M.A. 1779, and was 
to Swincombe in 1801 by the King. 
. May 14. At the Bear Inn, Hua 
Berks, of an apopletic fit, aged 27, t e Rev. 
John Brown Hawkins, M.A. of Edgarley, 
near Glaston 

May 14. At Everton, aged 70, the Rev. 
Thos. Rivett. He was of St. John’s Coll. 
Cambridge, A.B, 1776, A.M. 1779. 

May 2i. At Newton Heath, near Man- 
chester, the Rev. J. C. F. Whitehead, late 
of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 

May 22. At Rake Hall, near Pa 
afer a long and painful illness, borne with 

Christian fortitude, the Rev..J. Cheese- 
brough, mueh and deservedly respected. He 
was. Vicar ef Stoak, to which Church’ Sir 
W. Buubury, bart. presented bim in 1808. 

_ At Bumtingford, aged 55, the Rev. Abra- 
ham Kirkpatrick Sherson. He was of Mer- 
ton Coll. Oxferd, M.A. 1811. 

May 2s. At ill, Beds. aged 83, 
the Rev. Wm. Ralfe, r of Maulden, to 
which he was presented in 1806 by the Earl 
of Aylesbury. He was father of Jas. Ralfe, 
esq. of Winchester. 

May 27. At the Vicarage, Canni 
Som. aged 57, Rev. Chas. Hen. Burt, 
of that parish, to which he was fastlnetad la 
1804 on his own presentation, Chaplain to 
‘the ‘Duke .of Sussex and te Earl Grey, and 
a Magistrate for the county. , 

May 30. At Sharnbrook, Beds. aged 63, 
‘the Rev. Thos. Watson Ward, Vicar of that 

lace and of Felmersham cum Pavenham. 

. was Fellow of Trinity Coll. 
Camb. whiere he proceeded B.A..1785, M.A. 
1788, and by whichSoeiety he was presented 
to Felmersham in 1792. . To Sharnbrook 
he mas: im 1801 by the King. . 
“Girt. Mase. Suppl. XCV. Parr: 
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Clergy Deeeased. 





bridge, B.A. 1781, 
sented to the Prebend 


A 

Cathedral of York in 1807 ; 

¢f Desarens in 1814 i ac 
/arren Hastings, 0! 

and to Brackley ts 1815 by the Marae 


of Stafford. 
Wilde DD Peet Stet reak, DE 
> . e Of- 
ficiate of the Arcee of pts a 
52 youn Rector of Ss. 
ham, Vioar of Line. eed ad tet 
speeeasdlon Magistrate a Nae 
was the youngest soa of Wiis, at 
Nettleworth in that, county, was prevented 
to St. Nicholas, Nottingham, by the King 
in 1773, to the prebend of Segeston in the 
Church of Southwell in 1798, and to the 
Vicarage of Waltham by that Collegiate 
Cc rin 1821. 
‘une 3. At Melksham, Wilts, aged 76, 
the Rev..Joseph Smith, M.A. Vicar of that 
» to which he was presented in 1802 
y the Dean and Chapter of Salisbury. In 
the same year he was preferred to the Pre- 
bend of Grantham Borealis in that Cathedral. 
At Brompton, the Rev. Wm, Walker, 
M.A. of Lingaln’s Inn, and Ree- 
tor of Monksilver, Som, to which he was 
opgutedin 1803 by the Dean and Canons 


June 6. Suddenly, at Leathley, York- 
shire, the Rev. Ayscough Hawkesworth, Reo- 
~ of that parish and.of Guiseley cum Hors- 

brother to Walter Fawkes, esq. of Farn- 


Icy all, and to the late Francis Hawkes- 


worth, esq. Registrar for the West-Ridin 
recently . He was of St. J 
Coll. O; BA, 1799, M.A. 1802, was 
presented to Leathley in 1815 by the King, 


and to Guiseley in the following year by 
Jas. L. Fox, esq. .— The proventstion of 
Guiseley.being in three portions, the 
sent turn belongs abe mae 0g Camb: 

coy tS » wan iy ei 
Pryce, Vicar o ingboro co. North- 
ampton, and Prebendary o f Flereford, He 
was of Merton ‘ord, M.A, 1802, 
was for some years Joint Curate and Lecturer 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, where he 
ed in 1806 Sermon on the death of the Rey. 
Chas. Barton, the Rector, which was - 
wards eaiehes J in 8vo. F- Wialligion was 
presented to Vicarage of ing Pen 
by “ W. Davies, executer of STs 
in 1812 ~~ “« National ties 


avetted, )a Sermon,” ie « 
dagmdr sae abate ae 
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«¢ A Sermon ched at Saaning, at the 
Visitation of the Bp, of Peterborough,” svo, 
In the same year he was yee to the 
Prebend of Hampton in the Cathedral of 
Hereford. 


June 8. At Wilbraham Temple, Camb. 
aged 71, the Rev. Jas. Hicks, Perpetual 

urate of Stowe cum Qui in that county, 
and Rector of Wistow, Hunts. He was edu- 
cated at Coventry School, under that cele- 
brated classical scholar Dr. Thos. Edwards. 
From thence he was removed to Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded B.A. in 
1777, being the sixth wrangler of his year ; 
he was elected a Fellow in 1779, and took 
the degree of M.A. in 1780. In 1781 he 
married Anne, eldest dau. of Rich. Townley 
of Bellfield Hall, Lanc. In 1782 he was 
presented to Wistow by Edw. Palmer, esq. 
and in 1784 to Stowe cum Qui by the Bp. of 
Ely. He was of an active and in- 
telligent mind, and his useful and unremit- 
ting exertions in the discharge of the ardu- 
ous duties of the Magistracy will long be 
remembered with gratitude. He frequently 
presided as Chairman of the Quarter Ses- 
sions, and gave his best and heartiest sup- 
port to Mr. Pitt, and to those principles 
which carried this country triumphantly 
through the arduous struggle in which she 
was so long engaged.—His near residence 
to the University from the time of his mar- 
riage enabled him to preserve his private 
connections with its members, and _parti- 
cularly with those of his own College, in 
whose welfare he always expressed a warm 
and affectionate interest. 

Juneii. At Datchet, near Windsor, the 
Rev. Jas. Phillips, Lecturer of Wyrards- 
bury, Berks. He was of University Coll. 
Oo , M.A. 1797. 


— i 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 17s Environs. 

Feb. ... At Putney, aged 54, after two 
years illness, brought on entirely by his 
indefatigable application and intense study 
of the porn Mr. Friedrich Griesbach. 
He was for three years a pupil of Fischer, 
and belonged to the band of Queen Char- 
lotte. He had been a Member of the Con- 
cert of Ancient Music for 38 years, of the 
Philharmonic Concert from its institution, 
and for 25 years first hautboy at the Opera 
House, In the performance of that instru- 
ment he was unrivalled. He was brother to 
the late George and Heinrich Griesbach, also 
of the Queen’s band, and uncle of John 
Henry, a celebrated composer now living. 

At the house of Mrs, Smith, Portland-pl. 
Belinda, wife of Sir Chas. Smith, 2d bart. 
of Tring-park, Herts, now of Suttons, Essex. 

In Sloane-st, Capt. C. Forbes. 

In Hunter-st, Brunswick-sq. the Hon. 
Christiana, eldest dau. of the Rt. Hon. 
John Hely Hutchinson, Principal Secretary 
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of State for Ireland, and Christiana, Baro- 
ness of Donoughmore ; and sister of the 
present Earl. 

At the house of her son, Geoffry Night- 
ingale, esq. in Middlesex-pl. Lisson-green, 
Eleanor, widow of Sir Edward N. 6th bart. 
of Kneesworth House, Camb. She was 
only child and heir of Robt. Nightingale, 
of Kneesworth, esq. by Mary, dau. of Chas. 
Ethelston, esq. and was married in 178.. to 
her first cousin, whose claim to the Baro- 
netcy as heir male of Thomas the first Bart. 
was admitted in 1797. She had issue by 
him, Sir Chas.-Ethelston, the present Bart. 
five other sons, and five daughters. 

March ... In Henrietta-st. the widow of 
Rev. S. Langston, Vicar of Little Horwood, 
Bucks. 

At Newington, Lieut. Wm. Webb, R.N. 

Mr. T. Rodwell, Proprietor and Manager 
of the Adelphi Theatre, and author of se- 
veral dramatic productions. 

In George-st. Portman-sq. Mrs. S. E. 
Ottley. She was Sarah, eldest dau. of Sir 
William Young, 2d Bart. of Delaford, Bucks, 
by Sarah, dau. of Chas. Laurence, esq. 

April 30. In Wimpole-street, aged 17, 
Anne, third dau. of Gen. and late Lady 
Eliz. Loftus, and grand-dau. of Field Mar- 
shal George first Marquess Townshend, and 
his first wife Charlotte Baroness Compton 
and de Ferrars of Chartley. 

Aged 18, Francis-Pierpont, eldest son of 
Hon. Sir Francis Burton, K.G.H, (twin- 
brother of the Marquess Conynghara) by 
Valentine-Alicia, 2d dau. of Nicholas, first 
Lord Cloncurry. 

May ... InSmith’s-square, Westminster, 
aged 91, Ann, widow of V, Waterhouse, esq. 

In Berkeley-sq. the Hon. Wm. Walpole, 
3d. son of Horatio, 3d and present Earl of 
Orford, by Mary, dau. of late Wm. Aug. 


- Fawkenor, esq. (Clerk of the Privy Council.) 


Lately. In Russell-pl. aged 80, Lieut.- 
gen. Thos. Trent, E. I. C. Sezvice. 

May 4. In Curzon-st. May-fair, Lieut.- 

n. A. Brown, man a distinguished 
Officer on the Madras Establishment 

May 17. Suddenly, in Chancery-lane, 
aged 51, Chapman Barber, esq. an eminent 
Solicitor. 

May 27. Suddenly, in Montague-place, 
Col. Wm. Cowper, E. I. C. service. 

June 4. In Great Portland-st. aged 72, 
Ann, wife of Wm. Richardson, esq. 

June 6. Catharine, wife of David Cald- 
well, esq. of Golden-sq. 

June 9. Thos. Porter, esq. aged 88, who 
held distinguished appointments in the Cus- 
tom-house for nearly half a century. 

June 10. In York-st. Portman-sq. aged 
74, Robt. Brent, esq. 

June 17. In Manor-st, Chelsea, aged 78, 
Charles Smith, esq. late of Croydon. 

At the house of his son-in-law, J. Green 
Wilkinson, esq. in Devonshire-pl. 59, 
Geo. Caswell, esq. of Sicombe Park, — 

une 
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June 28. At Denmark-hill, Camberwell, 
833, Louisa Frances, wife of Mr. Hun- 


leby, of Freeman’s-court, Cornhill; aud 
eldest ter of the late John Curtis, esq. 
of Herne Hill. 


Berxs.—March 6. At Calcot Park, aged 
90, Hen. Sperling, esq. o es Hall, Essex. 

Cuesuine.—June 21. At Little Neston, 
aged 79, Thos. Cottingham, esq. 

Cumpertann.—Feb. ... At Workington, 
aged 41, Capt. S. Martindale. 

March... A 50, the wife of J. L. 
Harrison, M.D. Penrith. 

Devon.— April 24. At Teignmouth, 
Ann, dau. of late Sir Fred.-Lemon Rogers, 
fourth Baronet of Wisdome, and sister of 
the present Baronet. 

June 2. At Tiverton, John Baptist 
Questel, esq. of the Inner Temple. 

June 9. At Exeter, Laura, fifth and 
youngest dau. of Col. Payne. 

June 18, At Devonport, aged 22, Edw. 
Thurlow Cunynghame, esq. oath reg. 

Essex.—May 24. Aged 73, at Stansted 
Mount Fitchet, Rich. Spencer, esq. 

Grovc.—Feb. ... At Girastun Visinge, 
Mary, wife of Rev. J. Charlton, D.D. 

At Cheltenham, Capt. Murray, 22d foot. 

Aged 82, Diana, wife of Very Rev. John 
—— D.D. Dean of Gloucester. 

At Chipping Sodbury, upwards of 100, 
Sarah oo ~ 

March ... At Clifton, T. Monkhouse, 
esq. of Gloucester-place, London. 

April 8. At her residence, Sion-place, 
Clifton, aged 73, lamented by a most ex- 
tensive acquaintance, Mrs, Sophia Wood- 
ford, aunt to Sir Ralph Woodford, second 
Baronet of Carleby, Linc. and Governor of 
Trinidad. 

April ... At Redclift House, aged 87, 
Elizabeth, widow of Sir John Hugh Smyth, 
2d bart. of Long Ashton, Som.; and sole 
dau. and heiress of Henry Woolnough, esq. 
of Pucklechurch, Glouc. She was married 
as long since as Sept. 1, 1757, when her 
fortune was estimated in our Magazine (see 
vol. xxvil. p. 435) at 40,000/. As Sir John 
re had no issue, the title has succes- 
sively descended to his two nephews. 

Hants.— April ... At Fratton, near 
Portsmouth, 66, Lieut. G. Franklin, R.M. 

Herts.—A4pril 21. At Boxmoor House, 
aged 73, Elizabeth, wife of Edw. Mead, esq. 

Kent.—March 10. At her house in Tun- 
bridge Wells, aged 80, Frances, 2d and last 
surviving dau. of Sir Wm. Ashburnham, bt. 
Bishop of Chichester, by Margaret, dau. of 
Thos. Pelham, esq. of Lewes; and great 
aunt to the present Baronet. 

April 27. At Sevenoaks, Ann, widow of 
Wm. Hall Timbrel, esq. of Lewisham, and 
— Capt. of Berks. Militia. 

nc.—Lately. At Liverpool, 41, 
Lieut.-col. Nigel Kinguone, bene ot the 
56th foot. He became first Lieutenant of 
23d foot, March 22, 1800; Captain 2d 
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West India reg. Oct. 8, 1803; Captain 50th 
foot, Sept. 7.1804; and Major 53d foot, 
Dec. 11, 1806. He served with the army 
in Spain and Portugal in 1809 ; was pro- 
moted to a Lieut.-colonelcy of the Séth 
foot, Oct. 17, 1811; and at the reduction 
in December that year, was placed on the 
half-pay of the same regiment. 

Leic.—April ... At Market Harbo- 
rough, 88, the Hon. Anna Maria, wi- 
dow of Rev. Nathaniel Mapletoft, Rector 
of Broughton, Northampt. She was the 
only surviving dau. of six of Charles, fourth 
Viscount Cullen, by his first wife Anne, 
dau. of his uncle Borlace Warren, esq. 

» Lixc.—May 2. Aged 17, John, eldest 
son of Rev. John Wayet, Lecturer of Bos- 
= + Vicar “ Pinchbeck. - 

t Buckden Vicarage, 53, > 
wife of Rev. Dr. Maltby, = of Hol. 
beach, and Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Mippiesex.—May 19. At Hanwell, Ca- 
therine, dau. of late Thos. Phillips, esq. of 
Sedgley, and sister of G. Phillips, esq. M.P. 

orF.— April 14. Aged 82, Isabella, 
widow of Thos. v1 ag esq. Geldeston ny 

16. At n, aged 76, Elizabeth, 
rohit of Rev. Rich’ Hamond. 

Nortuamr.—April .... At Wansford, on 
her road from Buckminster to Lonilon, aged 
25, the Hon. Caroline Talmash, fourth dau. 
of Wm. Lord Huntingtower (eldest son of 
the Countess of Dysart), by Catharine, dau. 
of Francis Grey, esq. of Lehena, co. Cork. 

Nortuums.— April ... At Alnwick, aged 
79, the widow of Dr. Peacock. 

Notts.—Fel.... At his seat, Holme 
Pierrepoint, nr. Nottingham, J.Bettison, esq. 

Sator.—March .:. At Shrewsbury, the 
wife of Maj.-gen. Rob. Lethbridge. 

Som.—Fel. ... At Bedminster, Hen- 
rietta, 4th dau. of H. Visger, esq. Consul at 
Bristol for the United States. 

At Bath, Mary, wife of Rear-edm, Rob. 
Williams. 

March ... At Bath, T. Creaser, M.D. of 
Cheltenham. 

April ... At Evercreech, Jane, widow of 
Rev. John Jenkyns, B.C.L. Prebendary of 
Wells (of whom see vol. xcrv. 644). 

May 21. {n Burlington-st. Bath, aged 
48, And. Hamilton, esq. 

May 24. At his house in Lansdown- 
place, Bath, in his 75th year, Henry White, 
esq. one of the Deputy Lieutenants, and 
Magistrate for the County of Somerset. 

Surrey.—June 14. At Ditton, aged 87, 
George Pears, esq. 

June 15. At pan, mag near Rei- 

. 58, Samuel Wilton, esq. 
eo At Richmond, Pierce Butler, 
youngest son of Col. Carrington Smith. 

Sussex.—Feb..., At Hastings, Major 
J. Sharp, of Kincarratie, Perthshire. 

i... At Brighton, the wife of his 
Excellency Lieut.-col. Ready, Gov. of Prince 
Edward's tsland. 

Warwick- 
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Waawicxsuire.— April... At Coventry, 
R. Brunton, esq. 3d light drag. 

June 18. Aged 84, Edward Croxall, esq. 
of Shustock. 

a seem ee ay 14. ng ee 
cester, of an lectic fit, 66, Major- 
Gen. Richard’ Harry Folios? | He was ap- 
pointed first Lieut. in the Royal Marines, 
June 10, 1778; Captain, April 21, 1798; 
brevet my tr xy 29, 1802; inthe Royal 
Marines, . 21, 1803; Lieut.-Col. in 
Royal Marines, Sept. 24, 1806; Colonel in 
the army, June 4, 1814; and Major-Gen. 
July 19, 1821. 

Yorxsuins—March 1, In bis 19th year, 
Edw. Foljambe, of Trin. Coll. Camb. eldest 
son of Thos. F. Seticneseghe Bie r 

Junel. At entry, son 
late Maj. Wm. Willey Hitchin, of Bengal 
Establishment. 

June 18. The wife of Rev. John Langley, 
Minister of St, Chad’s, Shrewsbury, and 
sister of Rev. W. Bolland, A.M. Vicar of 
Swineshead, York. 

June 28, At Harrowgate, Lieut. Alexan- 
der Graham, 17th regt. second.son of Lieut. 
Graham, of Stirling; a young officer of great 
promise. 

Wates.—March ...At Llangemarch, co. 
Brecon, aged 102, 'T. Morgan, after a short 
illness, and in full possession of his mental 
faculties. 

April. At Carmarthen, aged 51, Marge- 
ret, widow of Col. Williams, of Henllys. 

. Scorranwn.—Feb...The eldest dau, of late 
J. Bruce, esq. Sheriff of Clackmannanshire. 

March ... At Kensials, near Annan, aged 
76, Capt. G. Irving. 

Apri. At Rankeillour, co. Fife, Mrs. 
Margaret Maidand Macgill, widow of the 
Honourable Fred. Lewis Mai » Capt. 
R. N, sixth son of Charles 6th Earl of Lau- 
derdale. She was the heiress of Rankeil- 
lour and Lindores, in right of her mother, 
the sister of James Macgill, who claimed 
the title of Viscount Oxenfurd; she was 
married to the late Captain, Aug. 27, 1767 ; 
he died Dec, 16, 1786, leaving her the 
mother of four sons and three daughters, of 
whom Fred. Lewis, Capt. R.N, had the 
good fortune, when commanding the Belle- 
rophon, to receive the surrender of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 

April 2s. At Dingwall, co. Ross, Rose, 
wife of Capt. T. Munro, 42d reg. 

April 29. At Achnagairn, co. Inverness, 
aged 83, John Fraser, esq. of that place, 
formerly of the house of M’Tavish, Fraser, 
aad Co. of London, 

IreLanp.—March. At Kells,co. Meath, 
aged 109, Mark Begg, esq. 

Asroav.— Lately. Lieut.~Gen. A. Brown, 
of the Madras Army. 

At Napoli di Romania, in the 20th year 
of his age, Rebert John, eldest son of Mr. 
Thos. Brown, ship-owner of Hull. Although 
his futwre prospects in life were flattexing, 
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et he left his country and friends to afford 
his services to the cause of independence in 
Greece, anh ee finished his — career. 

Fol, 2, At Berhampoore, Indies, 
Charlotte Maria, eldest dau. of Wm. Towers 
Smith, esq. Judge and Resident of the Dis- 
trict, and wife of John Macan, oye the 
a Military Service, and of Armagh, 

reland. 

March 10, At the Isle of France, George 
Cleaveland Scott, esq. Store r of the 
Ordnance, eldest son of late Col. Geo, Seott, 
Royal Artillery. 

April 27. At Perkins Pea, Jamaica, aged 
29, Frances Eves, lady of Dr. Lipscombe, Bp. 
of Jamaica, after giving birth toa boy. She 
had arrived at the island only eleven weeks, 
and the regretted event took place on the 
day she completed the ninth month of her 
marriage. (See our last vol. p. 176.) 

June 5. At Paris, aged 30, Lucy Frau- 
ces, wife of Thomas Finimore Hill, esq, 

Lately. In Paris, Wm. Lawless, esq. a 
native of Dublin, General in the French 
army, and Knight of the Legion of Honour. 
. At Baltimore, U.S. aged 60, Gen, R. G. 


r 

“AR Se. Germain-en-Laye, France, Lieut.- 
col, Horton Coote Brisco, third son of the 
Rev. John Brisco, D. D. of Crofton Hall, 
Cumberland, by Catharine, dau. of John 
Hylton, esq.; brother of Sir John Brisco, 
created a baronet of Crofton in 1782, and 
uncle of the present Sir Wastell, 2d bart. 
He becawe Lieut. 77th foot, Dec. 16, 1800; 
Capt. 30th foot, Aug. 6, 1803, 73d foot, 
Aug. 16, 1804, 9th drag. Sept. 18, 1806 ; 
breves -Major, Aug. 25, 1808; Major 
Bourbon reg. Sept. 2, 1813; brevet Lieut,- 
col, June 4, 1814; and Major 63d ‘foot, 
April 13, 1815; he exchanged to the half- 
pay of the same reg. in June 1818, 

At Madras, aged 73, Lieut.-gen. Lalande. 
m... eS w. wey of —— 

ili » b ia, dau, m. 
Wart, eo of Thacher » near cu 

At Valparaiso, aged 26, R. d- 
dison, of the Chiliany aaa of the 
British Navy. 

At Jamaica, aged 40, Major R. Mac- 
kenzie, 77th reg. 

On his passage from Rangoon to Madras, 
Lieut.-col, C. Hodgson. 

On board the » on his passage to 
England, Ens. R. Mends, 37th reg. nephew 
of late Sir Rob. Mends. 


At Nattore, aged 27, E » esq. of 
E. 1. C.’s civil service, 2d son of J. Bury, 
esq. of St. Leonard’s Nazi 


at the Court of the Rajah of Bengal. 


At » F. Ayton, esq. Solicitor in 
the Supreme Court. 
At -Mer, aged 18, Bliza- 


beth Charlotte, @d dau. of H. Robertson, 
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Anigma Symposii, 392 

olian Harp, natural one described 628 

Africa, intelligence from 358, 555, 636, 
discoveries in the interior 543 

Alarm Statue, for discovering fire 163 . 

Alarum Watch, for fire 172 

Alexander, Dr. E. tablet to 94 

Algiers, earthquake at 358 

Alvaniey, Lady, memoir of 190 

America, observations on 51. opening 
of the States 74. inte}ligence from 74, 
75, 459, 555, 676 

——— South, annval production of the 
mines 75, recognition of 77, treaties 
with 459 

Amphlett, James, indicted for a libel 269 

Ampoule, Sainte, traditional account 553 

Anatomy, artificialrepresentation of 449 

Animals, on — temps, 397, 511, = 

Anne, Queen, Lon ageants,temp. 

Anson Mine,North Carolina, deseribed 544 

Antiquaries, Society of at Caen 164 

————— Society of in London, meet- 
ings of 164, 959, 349, 449 

* Antiquavies Calendar,” necessity of 505 

Antiquities, discovered near Hollingbury 
Castle 174. of Japan 259. found at 
Coddenbam 291 

Architecture, Cyclopran and Egyptian 
described 138. Grecian and Roman 139 

Arctic Land Expedition, preparations 


for 174 
Arion and the Dauphin Device, print of 
noticed 124. quaint distich on 194 

Arkite Worship, rewarks on 585 

Arliss, John, death of 472 

Army Estimates, Parliamentary Discus- 
sion on 264 

Arvrow-root, cultivation of 216 

Ashford Church Kent, notices of 2 

Associations in Ireland, Bill for suppress- 
ing 169, 170, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265 

Astronomy, new system of 535, observa- 
tions on 590 

Aunt, derivation of 431 

Avalanche, in Savoy 358 

Bacon, Nath. memoirs of 20 

Bacon Family, biographical] notices 509 

Baker, Sir A. B. memoir of 464 

Baibec, temple of described 589 

Batcarras, Earl, memoir of 561 


Ballerag, derivation of 431 

Balow, Lady A, Bothwel’s 400 

Baitic, sinking of the water of 172 

Banditti, in Switzerland 357 

Barbadoes, disturbances at 633 

Barbauld, Mrs. wemoir of 281 

Bardwell Church, Suffolk, arms in no- 
ticed 386. arms in explained 489 

Barker, Mr. correspondence 494 

Barnevelt Family, notices of 489 

Baronial Mansions, described 46 

Barrett, P. death of 648 

Barrows, discovered in Dorsetshire 69. 
near Lymington 637 

Bartholomew's Hospital, proposed regu- 
lations in 350 

Baste, to beat, derivation of 396 

Bath Literary Institution, opening of 162 

Battell Church, Sussex, epitaph in 16 

Bayning, Lady, memoir of 187 

Beale, Robert, portrait of ? 290, no por 

* trait extant 366 

Bear-baiting, Bill for preventing 263 

Beating, Yorkshire te: ms for 396 

Bedsteads, elevated, recommended 194 

‘* Bee-master’s Calendar,” necessity 505 

Beer, Inferior,smalt quantity brewed 361 

Belize, Banks of, satirical ballad on 207. 
descriptive notices of ib, 

Bell, Lady, memoir of 570 
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Benefit Societies among the aucients 508 

Bentham, Jer. his * Long Trot” 521 

Blake, C. J. value of his estates 76 

Bland, Rev. R. memoir of 646 

Blindness, observations on 526 

Blissett, Francis, death of 88 
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of 194, 482, 608 

Bolingbroke, Vise. death of 179 

Bonaparte, anecdote of 609 

Books, which ought to be written 504 

Boon, Mary, fanaticism of 460 

Boston, Lord, memoir of 561 

Boswelliana, sale of 606 

Bothwel, Lady A. Balow of 400 

Bouriaates, in Siberia, method of writing 
among 629 

Bouverie, Hon. Edward, death of 180 

Bowles, Wm. notice of 482 

Boys, John, memoir of 86 
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Bridges, Rev, B. E. memoir of 648 
Bristol, historical notices of 41 
Bristol Trust, state of 534 
British Museum, expences, &c. 174 
British Gallery, pictures at 332 
Bronze, ancient method of tempering 
435. on the induration of 539 
Brougham, Mr. oratory of 504 
Brydges, Sir E. on Parliamentary Ora- 
tory 502 
Bubble Act, Bill for repealing 550 
Buck; Rev, J. memoir of 283 
Buckingham House, repair of 552 
Budget, Annual, statement of 263 
Buenos Ayres, exports and imports 636 
Buil.baiting, remarks in favour of-the 
bill for preventing 295 
Burbadge, Rich. the tragedian, biogra- 
phical notices of 498 
Burman Empire, notices of 359 
Burmese, hostilities with 74, 173, 267, 
358, 459 
Bunch, to beat, derivation of 397 
Byron, Lord, correspondence noticed 63. 
anecdotes of 519 
Caen, terrier of the monkish lands in 
England kept at 634 
Camberwell, Surrey, account of 297. 
monument in the Church described 
122 
Cambridge University, prize essays 66, 
627. members of 161, 351 
Camp, British, found near Lymington 
636 
Camps, Roman, description of 299 
Campbell, Gen. Sir A. memoir of 564 
Canada, rejoicings at, in consequence of 
the free trade 636 
Canal, across Ireland, proposed 269 
Canal Shares, prices of 95, 192, 287, 
383, 479, 575 
Canals, advantages over railways 114. 
inferior to railways 199, 205 
Canning, Mr. oratory of 502 
Canterbury Cathedral, epitaph in 16 
Capital Punishments, on the mitigation 
of 581. solitary confinement prefer- 
able 586 
Carolina, North, gold mines of 544 
Carr, Sir H. W. epitaph to 500 
Castlereagh, Lord, oratory of 503 
Catacombs, at Rome, visit to 135 
Catalani, Madame, memoir of 44 
“ Catalogue of Works,” utility.of 504 
Catholic Association, in Ireland, Bill for 
suppressing 169, 170, 261, 262, 263, 
264, 265. proceedings of 173. disso- 
lution of 360 
Catholic Clergy, of Ireland, proposed 
provision for 454 
Catholic Emancipation, impolicy of 210 
Catholic Emancipation Bill, Parliament- 
ary discussion on 353, 354, 355, 356, 
453, 455, 548. rejoicings in conse- 
quence of its failure 556 
Catholic Nonjurors, in 1715, list of 603 





Catholicism, evidence against 532, 617 

Catholics of Ireland, on granting conces- 
sions to 506 

——— of Spain, bigotry of 635 

Caves, Hyena, discovered in Devonshire 
628 

Caxton, monument to the memory of 
197. notices of 198 

Champion, Major, memoir of 87 

Chancery Court, on delays in 549, 632 

Charles I. Prayer-book of sold 448 

Charles IT. London Pageants in the 
reign of 30, 131. medal and rings of 
98. voyage of 217 

Charles X. coronation of 553 

Chatterton, T. original receipt of 98 

Chester, St. John’s Church described 394 

Chisholm, C. death of 647 

Christian Knowledge, Society for pro- 
moting, progress of 269 

Christ's Hospital, scholars addresses to 
Royalty 132 

** Chronicles of the North,” noticed 68 

Church on a grand scale in London, pro- 
posed 606 

Church of England, painting in Upwell 
Church representing 34 

Church Establishment in Ireland, Parli- 
amentary discussion on 632 

Church Missionary Society, proceedings 
of 155, 241 

Churches, to be built in the Highlands 76 

Chute, W. memoir of 184 

Circuit, Spring 175. Summer 558 

* Civil Calendar,” necessity of 505 

Clergy of France, state of 266 

Clergy of Ireland, on granting conces- 
sions to 506 

Clout, to beat, derivation of 397 

Coddenham, Roman Antiquities found at 
291 

Coffee, cultivation of 215 

Coin, ancient British 351 

Coins, Greek, discovered in Thrace 165 

Roman, of Vespasian 165. found 
at Coddenham 292, 293. near Exeter 
629 

Colonial Trade, modifications on 265. 
bill for regulating 551 

Columbus, Journal of tu be published 348 

Combinations, among workmen, 361,459 

Combination Laws, Parliamentary dis- 
cussion on 353, 454, 633, 634 

Comets, appearance and return of 392 

Companies, New, capital embarked in 
174. Parliamentary discussion on 263, 
353 


Coningsby, Earl, topographical works of 
309 


Connecticut, Whitfield’s preaching in 153 
Cooper, Hon. A. F. A. death of 465 
Cope, explanation of 597 
Copper, ancient method of tempering 435 
Corn, high price of 496 
Corn in Bond, Bill for liberating 454, 
455, 551 
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Cnenations of the King of France 553. 
dreadful explosion of gunpowder in 
preparing for 634 

= of the Drama, improved state 
of 3 

Cotton, cultivation of 216 

Cotton, Joseph, memoir wanted 386 

Cotton Family, pedigree of 581 

County History, compendium of 34, 125, 
224, 410,513 

Court of Requests, proposed alterations 
in 324 

Covent Garden, burnt 333 

Cox, John, memoir of 186 

Cor, Lieut. death of 646 

Criminal Code, Bill for amending 353 

Criminals, solitary confinement recom- 
mended 581 

Crinnis Mine Cause, decision respecting 
361 

Crone, derivation of 431 

Cruelty to Animals, observations on 295, 
397, 511,598 

Cuckfield, organic remains found near637 

Cuba, piracies near 268 

Cumberland, Prince of, Parliamentary 
grant to 549, 552 

Cumberland, Rev. R. D. memoir of 378 

Curasso, description of 208 

Customs Consolidation Act, 
respecting 354 

Cuthman, St. notices of 98 

Cyclopean Architecture, described 138 

Dalias, Sir R. memoir of 82 

Dance, George, memoir of 184 

Davey, Rev. C. lines written by 125 

Davis, Dr. J. B. death of 88 

Debts, Smaii, Bill for recovering 168 

Deluge, causes of 391, 490 

Denon, Baron, memoir of 641 

Derwentwater, Eari, baiiad on 489 

Desbarres, Col. J. F. W. memoir 86 

Dibdin's “ Library Companion," notice 
of 194 

Dilz, derivation of 431 

Dixon, Joshua, death and character 185 

Dogs, fidelity of 598 

** Domestic Calendar,’ necessity of 505 

Dorking Church, monument in 191 

Dormer, Hon. Mrs. death of 88 

D’ Oyly, Sir J. memoir of 83 

Dramatic Costume, improvements in 3 

Dramatic Library of Mr. Rhodes sold 
423 

Druidical Barrows, discovered in Dorset- 
shire 69 

Druids, religion of 7, 111. 
Cesar’s testimony 103 

Drury Family, arms of 482 

Dugdale, Sir W. communications for 
the life of requested 608 

Dudley Castie, description of 147 
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Durand’s Collection of Antiquities sold 
to the Kiag of France 70 

Dutch Settl ments, disturbances in 459 

Dyer Family, notice of 482 

Eardley, Lord, memoir of 180 

Earthquakes, at Shiraz 73. at Santa 
Maura 267. at Algiers 358 

East Indies, intelligence from 74, 172, 
267, 358, 459 

*‘ Ecclesiastical Calendar,” necessityof 504 

Edgbaston Church, co. Warwick, de- 
scription of 393. monuments in ib, 

Edinburgh, rise of property in 556 

Edward IV. original letter to the Sheriff 
of Devon 195. autograph, i. 

Egypt, manufactures introduced 555 

Egyptian Tomb, exhibition of 348 

Eimsley, Dr. P. memoir of 375 

Etzevir Editions, sale of 69 

Embattled Mansions, temp. Henry VIII. 
described 45 

England, political superiority of 409 

Engraving, zinc plates for 68 

Epitaphs, curious, in Kent and Sussex 
16. from Feltham church 500 

Equitable Loan Company, Bill 549, 633 

Erskine, Gen. Sir J. memoir of 464 

Escurial, Literary treasures of 482 

Evans's sale of Books, &c. 628 

Evans, Dr. account of Richmond, no- 
ticed 2 

Fanaticism, instance of 460 

** Farmer's Calendar,’’ necessity of 505 

Feltham Church, Middlesex, Epitaphs 
from 500 

Female Foois, Ships of,” noticed 424 

Fenelon, inedited MS, of 348 

Fig Trees, injurious to peach-trees 131 
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for preventing suffocation in cases of 
163, 627. alarum watch for 172 
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Clergyof 266. Coronation of CharlesX. 
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Francis I. of Germany, a sportsman 73 

Franklin, Mrs. memoir of 470 

Frederick, Sir J. death of 183 

Funerals in Russia, described 624 

Fuseli, Henry, memoir of 568 
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Zumpt’s Quintus Curtius 161 
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Academic Life, tines on 253 
Alchymist, epilogue to 72 
Bacchanalian Song 631 
Battel Church, Sussex, epitaph in 16 
Belize, Banks of 207 
Birth-day, lines on 166 
Bishops, &c. destined for the West Indies, 
lines on 255 
“ Bonny Will,” song to451 
Bourton on the Water, \ines on 256 
_ Broken-hea: ted Thrush 546 
Burbadge, the actor, on death of 498 
Caddington, sonnet written at 351 
Canzoni 452, 547, 631 
Carev, Mrs. Resolution, a song 71. 
Chains of Love 166. Recollection id. 
Charles IT. eulogy on 218 
Chateaubriand, Count, address to 443 
** Children of Battle’’ 630 
Compton Wingate, Warwickshire, lines 
on a visit to 547 
Cottager, impromptu on the life of 352 
Derwentwater, Earl, death of 489 
Desultory Thoughts 630 
Duncomb, Sir C. address to 595 
Epigram, on a pedagogue 352.“ Seri- 
bimus indocti doctique” 452 
Epitaphs, in Miuster Church 16. Battel 
Chureh id. 
Esto Perpe:ua 630 
Evening Star, stanzas to 451 
Forsaken Maid 352 
Garnett, Miss, poems of 531 
Greece, sonnet to 72 
Hero and Leander 629 
Hero's Death 255 
Holmes, Sir L. W. on the death of 166 
Horace, Ode I. wravestied 352 
Huntingdon, Bp. inscription to 221 
Hymn 251 
Impromptu on the life of a Cottager 352 
Innocence, lines on 531 
Life, Love of 72. Mystery of 611 
Love, Chains of 166. Canzone on 547 
Love of Life "2 
Lower, Sir W. eulogy on Charles 11.218 
Lucuillus, Feasts of 217 
Mecenas, address to travestied 352 
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Magdalen College Walks, stansas on 451 

Man's Immortality 119 

Maria, stanzas to 256 

Marian, \ines on 451 

Midnight, stanzas written at 63] 

Minster Church, Thanet, epitaph in 16 

Moon, stanzas to 631 

Mystery of Life 611 

New Year, lines on 71 

Nichols, John, sonnet by, written at Cad- 
dington 351. lines on his birth-day 
166 

Night, stanzas on 72 

Parry, J. D. poems of 443 

Peace, \ines on 443 

Pedagogue, epigram on 352 

Polwheie, Rev. R. on Academic Life 253. 
impromptu by 352 

Praed, W. M. Latin Epigram 452 | 

Pridden, Rev. John, bis character 351 

Psaim I. Latin translation of 444 

Recollection, lines on 166 

Resolution, a song 71 

Rose, stanzas to 443 

Sappho, apostrophe of 532 

“ Scribimus Indocti Doctique,” epigram 


452 

* Sick of the Vain Pursuits’ 629 

Songs, Resolution 71. to Bonny Will 
451. Bacchanalian 631 \ ) 

Sonnets, to Greece 72. written at Cad- 
dington 351. to Spring 450 

Spring, stanzas to351. sonnet to 450 

Summer's Day, stanzas on a 450 

Sweet Lady, do but deign to smile 631 

Sylvanus Urban, \ines ou his Birth-day 
166 

Tewkesbury Abbey, lines on 256 

Thrush, the Broken-hearted 546 

Trinity College, Oxon, lines written at 
546 

Velasco, Daughters of 531 

Warton, Bp. \ines on 546 

Wastell ov Man's Immortality 119 

Waterloo,on peace alter the battle of 448 

West India Bishops, \ines on their lear- 
ing this Country 255 

Wreck, The 256 











Abbott 226. J. 175, 
362, 556 
Abercromby 169, 
548. SirR. 227 
Aberdeen, Ear! 169, 
348 
Abernethy 349 
Abney 593 
Ackerman, R. 177 
Acraman, W. 574 
Adams 190, 246. 
G. 283. J. Q.267 
Adamson 413. Dr. 
L. 176 
Addison 226. Capt. 
652. J. 177 
Adeane 639 
Adlington, T. 80 
Aebor, M. A. 74 
Affleck, M. 382 
Aikin, J. 971 
Ainsworth, Sir R. 
323 
Akinson, C. 272 
Aldridge, C. 271 
Alexander, E. 94 
Alfrage 16 
Allbutt 269 
Allen 189. A. 284. 
B. H. 79. H. 175. 
J.99,572. J.H, 
478. T. 194, 206 
Alleyne, R. 182 
Allnutt 380 
Allott 94 
Alport, H. 604 
Althorp, Lord 168, 
170 
Alvanley, Lady 190 
Amberst, Lord 359 
Amphlett, J. 269 
Amyot 259. T. 164, 
348 
Anderson, W. 379 
Andrews 285, 559, 
594. A. 285 
Anglesey, March. 
559 





Marg. 455 
Annesley, Earl 478 
Anson, G. 638. J.V. 
190 
Applegarth 278 
Arago, M. 172 
Arbuthnot, J. 19. 
M. 272. P.S.272 
Arch 162 
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Archer, T. 477 

Ardglass, Earl 503 

Arcdlie, J. M. 462 

Arliss 118 

Armstrong, E. 478. 
M. 80 

Arnold, M. 80. R. 
461 

Arrowsmith, E. 92 

Artbur, W. S. 79 

Arundel, Lord T.H. 


482 
Ash, Dr. 219, 226 
Ashburnham 651. P. 
461 
Ashley, Sir A. 259, 
164. J. 120 
Ashtown, Lady 162 
Lord 162 
Asburst 222. Sir W. 
ih. 323 
Askew, H. 80 
Astbury, T. 604 
Astlet 638 bis 
Astley 577. F.B.364. 
E. 364. F. D. 462. 
Sir J. 226, M.A. 


462 

Aston, Lord W. 604 

Athill, Capt. 574, 
652 

Athlone, Countess 
H. 560 

Athol, Countess 2 

Atkinson, J. 189. 
M. 175 

Atterbury, L. 99 

Aume 638 

Austen, M. 92 

Autridge, Capt. 476 

Aylesford, Countess 
79 

Aylmer 559 

Ayrton, W. 348 

Ayton 652 

Babb 501 

Babington, A. 91 

Back, Lieut. 174 

Bagnal, T. 604 

Bagnell 637 

Bagot, A. 477. H. 
286. Sir E. 469 

Bailey, P. 362 

Bailie 638 

Baillie 327, 638 bis. 

Bailly, Lieut.461 

Bainbrigg 514 


Gent. Maa. Suppl. XCV. Part I. 


M 


Baines, Col. 478. T. 


J. 461 

Baird,Mrs.361. Maj. 
J. 270 

Baker 41, 363. J. 
462. L. P.79. T. 
94, 640 

Balcarras 62, 636 

Balchen, Adm. 378 

Baldwin 299. J. 270. 
N. R. 478 

Ball, S. 91 

Ballasty, J. 87 

Bamford, R.W. 363 

Bampfylde, E. C. 
380 

Bankes 263, 264, 
356. G.79. W. 
328. W. J. 449 

Banks, Sir J, 174. 
W.627 

Bannatyne, F. 177. 
W. 271 


Barber, C. 650. J. 
188. W.R. 574 

Barbier 482 

Barclay 67. G. 640. 
L.640. R.H.79 

Bardwell 482 

Baring 263, 354. F. 
365 

Barkeley 16 

Barker 494. C, 80. 
E.91. J. G. 92. 
R. 462 

Barkly, E. 91 

Barnard 13, 297, 
493, 494, 495. L. 
640. S. 80 

Barnes, T. 462 

Barnett, A. 461 

Barnwell 51 

Baron, W. 175 

Barrow, F. 476. H. 
W.79 

Barry, Dr. 639. T. 
286 


Barter, W. 461 
Bartlam 494 
Baseri, N. 80 
Baskerville 226 
Bassendyne 608 
Bate, S. 190, 286 
Bath and Wells, Bp. 
162, 263,353, 550 
Bathie, G. 574 
Bathurst 638. J. S. 


638, Lady Ei 272, 
364 


Batten, J. 285 
Battistini, F, 382 
Baumgardt 638 
Bawden 222 
Bawford, E. 604 
Bayley, J. 175, 556 
Baylis 574 
Bayning, Lady 187 
Beach, T. 93. W.H. 
559 
Beague, C. H. 80 
Beale, J. 285 
Beaumont, G.W.H. 
640 


Bean, F. E. 560 
Beatson, A. D. 92 
Beatty 572 
Beauchamp 9 
Beaumont, E. 500. 
- B. 560. H. 640. 


- 94 

Beaver, H. J. 473 
Bebadur 242 
Becker, C. 560 
Beckett, C. 364, J. 

177. TT. 364 
Beckford 32 
Beckwith, E. G, A. 

461, 639 


Bengough, J.972 

Bennet, J. 175 

Bennett 353. T.187. 
W. 377 

Bentley, S. 462 

Bere 

Beresford, H.E.380, 
M. 176. Gen, Ld. 
559 

Bergner, H. 639 

Berkley,R. 271,379 

Bernard 13,219. Ly. 
A. 561 


Berrington 604 
Berry 
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Berry 20 
Bertie, A. 380 
Beschir 458 
Best, Justice, 175, 
558. N.560. 
380 
Betham 515. Sir W. 
164 
Bethune 638 
Bettison 651 
Bevan, H. 187 
Beynon, H. 473 
Bibbey, Capt. 269 
Biddulph, R.L, 271. 
T. 365 
Biggs, C. F. 80 
Bigsby, B. 285 
Bilke, E. 476 
Billingsley, F. 8 
Bingham, J. i 
Binning, Lord 356 
Binnington, A. 574 
Bird, W. G. 365 
Birkbeck 194, 557 
Birnie, J. R. 177 
Birrell, J. 382 
Bish, F, E. 177 
Bishop, H. 187 
Bissett, C. 286 
Bisshopp, M. 89 
Bitso, L286 
Black, J. pny 
Blackband, B. 190 
Blackden, A. 572, 
P. S. 177 
Blackett, J.573 
Blackford 638 bis, 
Blades 17, 18 bis. 
Blake, Cc. 5. 15, 92 
Blakeney, R. 376 
Blakiston 322 
Bland, H.574. R.379 
Blanshard >Maj.462, 
560 
Blantyre, Lady 364 
Blive, M. 640 
Bloomfield, Sir B 
461 
Blore 637 
Blount 605 
Blunt, E. P. 548 
Bodenham,B.M.573 
Bohun, G.W. B.190 
Bold, M. S. 94 
Bolivar 268, 459 
Bolton 30 
Bomford 501 
Bonas, H. 382 
Bond 86 
Bonney 67 
Bonville 9, 10 
Boode, P. 572 
Booker, J. 559 
_— ~Y 460 


Borlase aah. C, $80 
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Bosanquet 449 
Boscawen 82 
Boswell 607. E.469 
Botham, H. 573 


S. Boucaut, Capt. J. 


177, 271 
Boucock, J. 188 
Boughton 36. Sir 
W. E. R. 277 
Bourbon, Duke 552 
Bourdieu, J. 573 
Bowdich, T. E. 68 
Bowdler, T. 574 
Bowen, F. 190. G. 
175. J, 639, T- 
B.380 
Bowers, S. 604 
Bowle, C. 363 
Bowles, J. 79. W. 
482 


Bowyer 298 bis,387, 
495,496 
Box 321 
Boyce, G. 365 
Boyd, J.177 
Boydell, M. 271 
Boyle, J. 272 
Brace, Capt. E, 363 
Bracken, E. 186 
Bradley, J. 284. M. 
285. W.S. 475 
Bradney, W. 226 
Bradshaw 270, 604 
Brandling, C. J, 77 
Brandon, B. 604. J. 
476. J.W.475 
Bray 227, 297. Dr. 
516, B, 639. W. 
164 


Brayley 18 

Brent, R. 573, 650 

Brenton 360 

Brereton 234. M. 
H. T. 640 

Brewer, M.574 

~—— Dr. S.T. 


Badges 636. B.E. 
648, G. F. 639 
Bridges, Lady 477 
Brid man, HE E. 462 

Brigham, A. 560 
Bright 265, 355 
Brinley, J.604 
Brisbane, Sir T. 68 
Brisco 652 
Briscoe, A. 177 
Briton 299, 513. D, 
A. 123. J. 160 
Britton, E. 177 
Broadley, J. 270 
Broadwood 271 
Brockman, T. 80 
. P. B. 476. 
R. 365 
Brodrick, C. 560 


Broemark 629 

Brome 270 

Bromley, C. 604. R. 
604. 8S. 381 

Brooke, H. 478 T. 
559 

Brooksbank, H. 639 

Brougham 168,169, 
171, 261,264,355, 
454, 548,550,552, 
557, 632, 633 

Broughton,A.A.381, 
B. 188. C. 574, R. 
187 

Brouncker, H. 94, 
573 

Brown 246, 516. 
Lieut.-col.560. A. 
650. Gen. A. 652. 
Sir G, 2 636. J. 
176. R. J. 652. 
S. 93. Col. S. 559. 
Sir T. 638. Sir W. 
627 

Browne, Maj.-gen. 
638. C, 381. E, P. 
80. G. 177. J.E, 
177. Sir W. 66 

Brownlow 170, 356, 
548, 556 

Brownrigg, Sir R.83 

Bruce, J. 652 

Brunton 652 

Bryan 194 

Bryant 7, Miss 640. 
T. E. 272 

Brydes, Sir E. 20 

Brydone, J. M, 271 

Buchanan 515. G. 
363 

Buck 120. Sir G. 
348. J. 283 

Buckerfield, W. H. 
79 

Buckingbams 67 

Buckland 698. W. 
270 

Buckston, S. G. 91 

Budge, J. 92, 190 

Buggin, Sir G. 475 

Bull, Dr. 206. H. T, 
91. M.S. 462 

Bullmer 221 

Bullock 286. Capt. 
J. 476. M. 604 

Bunbury, Sir H. E. 
175 


Bunce, J. 182 

Burchell, J. 573 

Burden, E. A. 560 

Burdett, Sir F. 170, 
264, 268,353,552, 
554,555 

Burdette 632 

Burgess 387.Dr.461. 
G. 365, 462 


Burghart; Dr. 165 
Burgoyne 501 sepe 
Burke 192, 317, 607 
Burnett, J. 285 
Burney 387 
Burn, S, 573 
Burnaby 477 
Burns, W. N.364 
Burrough, Just.175, 
558 
Burt, C. H. 649 
Burton, E. 639. . F. 
640. F. P. 650 
Bury, E. 652 
Busby 77 
Bushe, W. 271 
Bushell, J, 92 
Bushnan, Lieut. J. 
462 


Butler 592. Bp.160, 
Dr. 227. C. 274. 
E. 365. S, 194. 
7.475 

Butt, J. W. 559 

Butterworth17,459, 
633 

Buxton 633. C.551 

Byddulph, F, 604. J. 
604 


Byfield 343, 344. E. 
572 


Bylling, T. 7 

Byne 298 

Byrne, J. 80 

Byrom, E. 189 

Byron,Lord 162,416 

Caines 638 

Cairnes, Capt. J. E. 
2 


27 

Calcraft, C. 639 

Caldwell638. C.573, 
650. T. 476 

Caley, J. 259. R. 382 

Calthorpe 393. A.G. 
270. Lady C. 462 

Calvert, Dr. 560 

Camden 228. Marq. 
455 

Cameron 190 

Campbell 246,400, 
638. Col. 638. Dr. 
176. Maj.-gen. 
559, A. 79. Capt. 
A, 381. Sir A. 79, 
173,267,358.Capt. 
C, 475. Dr. G. 91. 
Lieut.-col, J. 461. 
Capt. P, 80, T. 
557 

Camson, J. 94 

Canington, J. 604 

Cann 160 

Canning 77, 168, 
169,171, 264,356, 
548, 549,632,633. 
A. 365. $. 559 

Canterac, 
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Cape 
Capon 164, 189 
Carew 170 
Carey 33, 124, 194 
Carleton 639 
Cariill, J. 188 
Carlisle, N. 349 
Carnarvon,Eart 263 
Carncross 219 
Carpenter 461, 638. 
J. 478 
Carr 500. E. L. 640. 
J. B. 188. S, 363 
Carrington, J. 648 
Carroll, E. 286 
Carter, G. 382. 
J.270. S.C.177 
Cartwright 188,454 
Cash, Capt. H.C.270 
Cassidy 270, 477 
Castle, F. 573 
Caswall 310 
Caswell, G. 650 
Catcotts 160 
Catline, S. 91 
Caulfield 364, 639 
Cave 227 
Cayton, S.364 
Cecil, Lord A. 476 
Cerf, A. 177 
Chadwick 640 dis 
Challis, J. 161 
Chaloner, C, 80 
Chamberlayne 475 
Chambers 225, 344, 
515. E. 285. R.608 
Chambre, M. E. 80 
Champbell 638 
Champion 160 
Champnes, T. W. 80 
Champness; C. 461 
Chandler, G. 270 
Chandos, Duke 607 
Chanteris, Ly. H. 80 
Chantler, E. 477 
Chaplin 32 
Chapman, Sir J.228. 
T. 364. W. 604 
Charberg, B. 285 
Charles X. 553, 554 
Charlesworth, E. 
364. J. B. 478 
Chariton 651 
Chasemore, S, 305 
Chaytor, J. 190 
Cheere, C. M. 176 
Cheesebrough,J.649 
Chere, C. M. 189 
Chervet, J. 271 
Chester, Bp, 263, 
353, 354,355,455, 
550 


Chesterfield, Ld 606 
Chetwynd, SirG.355 
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Chevalley 627 
Chichester, Sir J. 
290. Lady A. 462 
Child 322. Sir F. 
421. Sir J. 323. 
W. 379 
Childers t81 
Chisholm 970 
Cholmondeley 272 
Choumert, L. 188 
Christie,B.220.Capt. 
B.94 
Christos 458 
Chudleigh 79 
Charch 122, 381. 
Dr.J. 268. W.380 
Chute 478 
Clapham 364 
Clanricarde 365 
Clare, Earl 169 
Clarendon 219 
Clark 206. E. 322. 
Sir 5. 159. M. 79. 
W. 376 
Clarke 290, 638 bis. 
D. 607. Sir E.418. 
J. 364. N. 67. R. 
285. S.365 
Clarkson, T. 461 
Claughton 176 
Clausey 10 
Clavering 39, 632 
Clay 121 
Clayfield, E. R. 381 
Clayton 30, 32, 419. 
J.571. Sir N.363 
Clement VIII. 357 
Clemitshaw 163 
Clerk, Sir G. 261, 
552. H.177. R. 
604 


Clerke 638 
Clitte 79 
Clifford 516. Capt. 
449. Mrs. 364. 
C. 364. Capt. R. 
639. R. 639. Lady 
559 
Clinton 226, 363 
Clive, A. 284 
Cloncurry, Lord 650 
Clopton 40, 236 
Clough, C. B. 461 
Clowes, E. L. 639 
Clutterbuck,L. 380 
Coane, J. 648 
Cobb, R. 363, 461 
Cock 298 
Cockayne, E. C. 272 
Cockburn, A. 566. 
Sir G. 552, 557 
Cochrane, Sir T. H. 
363 
Cocksedge, T.A.477 
Coddington, E. M. 


272 


Codrington 638. R. 
571 

Coffin 552 

Coham, W. H. 474 

Coke 26, 192, G. 
461. S.572 

Colebester, Lord 
455, 548 

Colebroke 327 

Coles 638 

Coley, M. 639 

Collier, J. 475. 
190 

Collignon 482 

Collingwood, H. J. 
W.80 

Collins, A. 27%. C. 
179. D. 177 

Collinson 9, 10. E. 
188 

Collis 122 

Collyer, C. 560 

Colthurst, SirN. 170 

Combe, T. 349 

Combermere, Lord 
461 

Compton 248. Ba- 
roness 650 

Comyn, R. B. 176 

Conally 638 

Conely 379 

Coney, C. 380 

Congreve, Sir W. 
549 

Conington, J. 639 

Conney, H. 604 

Constant, J.79 

Conybeare 252. W. 
D. 364 

Cook, G. S. 365. S. 
E. 363 

Cooke, J. 560 

Cooper, H. 473. J. 


476, 572. J. H. 


364 
Coost, Maj. M. 559 
Coplestone, Dr. 558 
Copley, J. 92 
Corbett, H. 639 
Corfield, J. 362 
Corkingdale, 
368 
Corner 638 
Cornish, M. 381 
Cornwallis, LadyM. 
365 
Corrie 241. J. 570 
Cory, W. 476 
Cosens, E. H. 176 
Costello, D. 164 
Coster 159 
Cottingham 77, 651 
Cotton, J.189. 
F. 574. W. 462 
Coulson, J. 462 
Coulthard, M. 562 


Dr. 


667 
Counsel 605 
Courier, P, 382 
Courtenay, M. 572. 
T. P.176 
Cove 310 
Coventry, F. 271. 
T. W. 364 
Cowie, T. 573 
Cowling 574 
Cowper, Dr. 395. 
Col. W. 572, 650 
Cox, A, 365, 380, 
Sir W. 638. Lady 
478 
Coxe 643 


Coy, A. 364 
Coyle, M. 363 
Crane 93, 95, 597 
Cranmer, M. 123 
Crappins, M. 91 
Crathern, W. B. 90 
Craven 92. C. 271 
Crawford 268. Maj. : 
363. G. 364 
Crawley,C.80. E.J.19 
Creaser 651 
Creevy 454 
Crellen, Vise. 651 
Cresswell, H. R. 365 
Creswell, R. 285 
Crew, R. 92 
Crewe 500. R. 92 
Crich 638 
Croft, J. 381° 
Crofton, F, 272 
Crofts, A. 573 
Croker 263, 264, 
265 
Cromwell, Lord 10, 
113 
Crone, Miss 364 
Crook, E. 285. N.i6. 
Crooke, Capt. 363 
Cross, A. 604 
Crowe, J. 476 
Croxall 652 


_ Cullen, E. 284, G, 
461 


Culver, D. 284 

Cumberland, D.378., 
R. 82 

——— Duke 549 

Prince549, 





552 
Cumming 501. W, 
C. 474 
Cunningham, Maj. 
363 
Cunninghame 651. 
Col. 638 
Cuppage 638 ter 


Lady Cuppaidge,Capt.W 
270 


Currey, J. 186 
Currie, R. 640 
Curry, 
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Curry, F.J. 574 

Curson, Sir J. 604 

Curteis 354, C, S. 
477 

Curtis, Dr. 360, C. 


B. 462. Sir S, 364. 


W. 271 
Curwen, 168, 353, 
354, 454. J. 365 
Cust 638. A. C. 462. 
W. 461 
Cuthwin, M. 95 
Cutler 17. J. 80 
Cutling, J. E. 190 
Dacre, Lord 633 
Daese, Lord 549 
D*Aeth,Capt.H. 462 
Daintry, J. S. 175 
Dakins, T. 473 
Dalby, W. 270 
Dale, F. 604. G. id. 
Dallas 638. D.H. 
365. Sir T. €38 
Dalrymple, Cul.562. 
A. 561. Sir J.H. 
640 
Dando 651 
Dansey, C. A. 190 
Danson, W. 380 
Darling 328. Maj. 
Gen. R. 461, 462 
Darnley, Earl 261, 
353,455, 549, 557 
Dashwood 594.Capt. 
363. C. 461. C.R. 
363. J. De C.363 
Daubeney, Lieut.- 
Col. 176 
Davell 597 
D’Avenant 607 
Davenport 168 
Davidson 380 
Dayie 290 
Davies 7, 112, 476, 
495. 638. A. 272, 
380. G. 349. R. 
571. T. 473. Sir 
T.31. W. 604 
Davis, C. 272. Capt. 
J. 476 
Davison, C. 93. D. 
640. S. 94 
Davy, W. 186 
Dawes 30, 412 
Dawson 169, 170, 
354 
Daxon, E. 271 
Dayrell 593 
Deacon, E. 560. F. 
A. 190 
Deane 290 
De Burgh, Lieut.- 
Col. 176,270 
Deby, M. 177 
De Castro, S. 365 
Decker, T. 283 
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De Clifford, Ld 559 
De Courcy, N. 363 
De Crespigny, Sir 
W. 552 
Deeds, J. 363 
Deer 241 
De la Fie, H. 365 
Delafosse, F. J. 177 
Delgarus 182 
Delme, H. P. 175 
Denham 638 
Denman 169, 262, 
548, 549, 550 
Dennison, E. 178 
Denny 429 
Dent, M. 572 
Denton, H. 478 
De Salis, Countess 
462 
Desanges, Sir F. 175 
Desney,Capt. B.270 
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Stukeley, Dr. 70 
Sturt 322. D. 91 
C. 462 
Stych, E. 603. J. 603 
Sucre, Gen. La 568 
Suffolk 593 
—— Duke 226 
Sughrac, C. 90 
Sulgrave 40 
Sullivan, C. 177. 
Lieut.-col. W. 79 
Summers, W. 571 
Sumner 388, 493, 
494, 495, 496. Dr. 
366. C.V. H. 640. 
C. R. 638. H. 557 
Sussex, Duke 264 
Sutcliffe, J. 286 
Sutherland 632 
Sutton 101,597. Dr. 
412.F.M.976.S.189 
Swaffield, J. 573 
Swan 176 
Swaresbrick, R. 189 
Swettenham, M. E. 
476 
Swiney, J. 379 
Swinnerton, M. 640 
Swittenham, M, E. 
80 ° 
Sydenham 10 
Sydney, P. 482 
Sykes 552,652 
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Symes, R. 560 

Symons, L. 286 

Sympson 605 : 

Talbot, J. C, 474. 
H. G. 363., J. 604 

Palereane, Prince 
5 


Talmash 651 
Talmarsh, C. 381 
Tanner, W. 46] 
Taprell, S, 272 
Tarn, W. 177 
Tate, T. M. 477 
Tatham, 30, 378 
Tavistock ,Marg.552 
Taylor 638. Capt. 
476. Dr. 495, 606, 
A. H. 365. C. 363. 
E. F. 364. H. 572, 
J.290. J.J. 80, 
M. A. 550, 554, 
Sir R. 246. S, 271, 
W.476. Dr.W,570 
Telford 460 
Temple 93 ; 
Templeman, N, 90 
Tennant, J, 271 
Thackeray, F.R.63% 
Theakston, M, 382 
Thickens, B. 474 
Thistlewood,M. 476 
Thomas 378, 448. 
Dr. 226, 227. F.E. 
639. J.270, T.187 
Thompson 93, 168, 
177, 271,559 
Thomson 571, 640 
Thorn, J. 92 
Thornbgrough 79 
Thorold, S. 189 
Thoroton 639 
Thorp, J.381. F.273 
Thring, M. B. 93 
Tharsby, H. 559 
Tickell, E. 560 
Tierney 170, 552 
Tighe 272, 365 
Tiffin 477 
Tilloch, A, 92 
Tillot 92 
Tillotson, J. 164 
Timbrel 651 
Timbrell 559 
Timbrill, Dr. 177 
Timpson, Capt. 638. 
Tindall, P. 574 
Tissen 175 
Todd, R. 94,972,348 
Toghill 461. M.283: 
Tomkins 363 
Tomkison, M. 560 
Tomkyns 270, 474 
Tong 93 ; 
Toogood, J. 91 
Tooke 75, 640 
Topple 286 — 
: Torre, 
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Torre, H. 79 
Tower, W. 640 
Townley, R. 462 
Townsend, J. 640 
Trant 327,551 
Travers 559 
Tredcroft, N. 381 
Tregonwell 10 


Trench: 262,265,462 


Trent, T. 650 
Trevelyon, J.S. 79 
Trice, A. 365 - 
Trimmer, E. 80 
Tripp, R. 474 
Tristram 477, 5607 
Trotlopé175, 365 
Trott y 475,478 
Troy 
Tucke?, H.T. 177 
Tulk, C. A. 164 
Tupper, P.C. 574 
Turner 30,219,275, 
242}363,559,603, 
639 
Turngur, A. A. 176 
Tweed, T. 365 
Twigg 461,559 
Twi 409° 


Twisleton 270 tis: . 


‘Lyce 597 
Tyler 593 
Tyndale 177 
Underhill, R. 604 
Unett 310 
Unwin 477 
Urquhart 272, 285 
Valdez, Gen. 268 
Valpy 499. R. 271 
Vanburgh, J. 559 
Vandeleur, F. 272 
Vansittart, T. 180 
Varrenne, G. 186 
Vaughan, C. R. 363 
Vernon 363, 556. H. 
461.3. 475. L.A. 
640. T.S. 175, 382 
Vigoreaux 363 
Villabois, V. 188 
Villele 73, 171 
Vincent, Dr.81, 83 
Visger 651 
Vivian, R. 571 
Vyner 30, 365 
Vyse, Gen. 559 
Vyvyan, Sir R.R.174 
Wade 381, 476 
Wainman 285 
Waldron, G. 93, 190 
Walker 78, 122. A. 
F. $72, 364. J. 80. 


R.379. T. 283. W. 


363,649.SirW.573 
Wallace 356, 633 


. 


Loudon: 
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Waller 285 
Walmesley, W. 91 
Walpole 80, 228,650 


- Walsh 190, 607 


Walsham, C; 572 
Walter I90, “476 
Walthall 474 bis 
Walton, T.-189 
Walworth 593 
Wanley 227 
Wansey 102 
Wanstead 246 
Wapshott, T. 285 
Warburton 188,604 
Ward 31, 206, 272, 
603, 639, 649 
Wardel, C. 357 
Wardlie, A. 561 
Waring, A. 640 
Warington, M. 574 
Warner 79,271,449 
Warren 80, 477,651 
Warriner, E. 175 
Washington 268 
Waterhonse, A. 650 
Waterman 30 
Waterworth,M. 574 
Watkins, A. 474. C. 
F. 271. L. E.272 
Watson 94. Bp.515. 
H.S. J. 572. L. 
188. M.G04. W.id. 
Wattel 275 
Watts 270, 271 
Wauchope 80, 382 
Waugh, A. 67 
Wayct 651 
Wayne 159 


Webb, A.643,N.499.. 


W. 650 
Webster, W. 94 
Weighton, C. A.649 
Wellesley, Marquis 
169, 170 bis. 548 
Lord 549 
Wells 639. H. €40 
Wemyss, W. 382 
Wendel 3538 
Werdnam, S. 189 
Were, R. B. 80 
West, J. 2,131, 222. 
P, 92 ‘ 
Western, T.271 * 
Westmoreland 167° 
Weston 604, 632 
Wetherall 634 
Wethered, C. 190 
Wetherell 342, 343, 
344, 640 
Weymouth, S. 190 
Whaldo, J. P. 640 
Wharton 310.T.176. 
— Lord T. 413 


Wheadon, R. 188 
Wheeler 121 
Whigham, R- 364 
Whitaker 321. Dr. 
88. Capt.364.E.90 
Whitby, E. 187 
White, A.C.93. E.P. 
380. H.651. J. 
572. S.280 
Whitegrave, T. 604 
Whitehead 606. G. 
D. 364. J.C.F.649 
Whitehouse 90, 363 
Whitgrave, C. 604 © 
Whitgreave, T. 604 
Whitmore 354, 453. 
G. 363 
Whitworth, G. 80 
Wier, B. 94 
Wight, S. 276 
Wigley, A. M.569 
Wigney, J.N. 271 
Wilberforce 89,270 
Wilbraham 365, 639 
Wilde, E. 188° 
Wildman 323 
Wilds 77 
Wilkes 592, 604 
Wilkins 328 
Wilkinson 233, 499, 
500. Ald. 476. C. 
572. G. H. 364. 


H. 177, 188. M. 


W.559. T.B.93. 
W. H.271 
Willett, F. 476 
Williams 93, 574. 
Col. 652. C. 639, 
646. D. 90, 176. 
E. 272, 286. E.G, 
364. G. 270. H.67. 
J. 169, 270, 310, 
549, 557. Major 
J. 176. M. 271, 
‘885, 651. M.J. 
639. T.175. W. "7 
557 
Williamson 90, 161, 
478, 572 
Willington, F. 560 
Willis, C. 364. G. 92. 
J. 187. R. 476 
Willson, W. P. 476 
Wilmot, M. 181 
Wilshaw 93 
Wilson 159. A. 574. 
C. 353. D. 381. E. 
101, 272. 412. E. 
C. 177. E J. 468, 
560. H.637. Sir 
R. 170, 265, 354, 


557.1.17,354,452, 
476, 557,604,640. 


** For Index to Plates, sez p. iv. 


T.F. 462, W. 382, 

640. W.C.176,559 
Witon, S. 651 
Wimberley, C. 640 
Windham 388 


* Windowe, Capt.27! 


Winne, J. L. 175 
Winter, N. 381 
Winthrup, S. 478 
Wishaw, 482, 605 
Wittenkoff 472 
Witts; E. 285 
Wodehouse 365 bis, 
381, 572, 640 
Wollaston 640 lus 
Wolley, M. 604 
Wood 101, 114,465. 
A. 225. C. 573. 
E.640. G.363,461. 
J. 176. W. 462 
Woodbridge, J.C.95 
Woodforde 638 
Woodman, T.B. 649 
Woodmeston, J. 92 
Woddroffe 649 
Woods, W. 461 
W ovlcombe,F.E. 80 
Woolmer 11, 351 
Wormald 365, 462 
Worrall 597 
Worsley, M. 365 
Worthington 176, 
462 
Worthman, E. 573 
Wortley 264, 354 
Wray 270. H. 477 
Wright 67, 177 bis. 
Wrigley, F. 91 
Wrottesley 270 
Wrougbton 477 
Wyatt 246. J. 380 
Wykeham, P.T.271 
Wylby 79, 176 
Wylde, C. 649 
Wyndham 177, 559 
Wynn 164, 177,261, 
349,378,551; 557 
Wynne, J. 366 
Wyvill, C. 286 
Ximeues 563, 638 
Yarnold 348 
Yate 5459, 550 
Yates 418. J. 93 
Yelverton, W.H. 640 
Yeo, J. 188 
Yonge, C. 80 
York, Duke 269, 
453, 542, 557,558 
Yorke 261,365,552, 
638 ° 
Young 80, 328. Sir 
W. 650 
Younghusband 270 
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